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The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. 
Drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican,and other 
Original Sources. From the German of Dr. Lupwic 
Pastor, Professor of History in the University of 
Innsbruck. Edited by FREDERICK IGNATIUS ANTROBUS, 
of the Oratory. Two Vols. London: Hodges, 1891. 


UR best thanks are due to Father Antrobus. He has 
given us in good readable English a portion of 
Pastor’s History of the Popes, which seems destined to 
mark an epoch in the study of the annals of the Church. In 
by-gone days, and even not so long ago, it was the custom for 
historians to cry out against the jealous spirit with which the 
Vatican Archives were guarded, Little blame, however, 
could be attached to the Popes for refusing their historical 
treasures to those who would consult them in an avowedly 
hostile spirit. But our present Holy Father, Leo XIII, has 
taken a nobler line of conduct. He has thrown open to the 
world all his secret archives ; he has invited learned men from 
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all parts to ransack them at their will, insisting only that friends 
and foes alike shall nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice. Among those who hastened to avail themselves of this 
liberality perhaps no one has turned it to such good account 
as Dr. Pastor. He at once perceived there was an opening 
for a fresh study of the history of the Popes wherein the 
calumnies of hostile writers might be refuted, and the mistakes 
of those who had written in defence of the papacy might 
be rectified. With astonishing industry he has personally 


examined huge masses of documents, many of which he has - 


been the first to bring to light. Besides his gigantic labours 
at the Vatican, he has worked in the numerous public and 
private libraries in Rome, Milan, Florence, Siena, Bologna, 
Venice, Mantua, Lucca, Modena, and Naples, to say nothing 
of his researches in France and in his own country. He has 
made himself acquainted with nearly every modern work on 
his subject, and takes care to point out their defects and 
excellencies. Above all, he has written in the spirit enjoined 
by the Holy Father; rank or sanctity of office, even the 
highest, is in his eyes no defence when he deems that 
censure is deserved. 

The school of historians to which Dr. Pastor belongs aims 
only at truth. To verify some single fact they will journey 
from Paris to Naples, from Naples to Berlin; they will pore 
over piles of documents, and consult a hundred printed 
volumes. This, surely, is the right way to set about the 
study of history, and the neglect of it in the past has been 
the cause of numberless errors. But while we admire the 
industry and honesty of these writers, do we not desiderate 
in them some of those qualifications which should go to form 
the perfect‘historian? Anyone who undertakes to tell the 
story of the past should be not only an archeologist, but also 
something of a philosopher, and something of an artist. We 
now look for some inquiry into the connection between fact 
and fact, some examination of the action and re-action of 
character and circumstances, some analysis of motives; and 
we ask that the story shall be narrated in such a way that a 
vivid picture may be set before our mind’s eye, and that the 
personages may be living beings and not mere puppets. To 
say that Dr. Pastor is nothing but a painstaking chronicler 
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would be unjust, yet it must be acknowledged that in the 
department of art and philosophy he leaves something to be 
desired. He has demolished many a hideous structure raised 
by ignorance and prejudice; he has traced out and dug anew 
the foundations; he has quarried and fashioned the stone; 
but he has not given us a stately fabric whose elegance and 
just proportions would delight the eye and instruct the mind.* 

The opening years of the fifteenth century were surely the 
saddest in the annals of the Church. The early ages of 
persecution did but purify her, and when the barbarian inroads 
seemed for a while to have ingulfed her, she stood firm amid 
the storms and floods, for she was founded on a rock. But 
thoughtful men who lived at the end of the Middle Ages 
might well have believed that the gates of hell had at last 
prevailed against her. The seamless coat of Christ had been 
rent in twain. Two rivals claimed to sit in the chair of 
Peter: both had succeeded two other rivals, and both prepared 
to perpetuate the schism. Children had been born, had 
grown up, and had come to manhood, amidst the scandal of a 
divided church. Kingdoms, religious orders, nay, even saints 
took opposite sides in the contest. Learned canonists had 
examined the titles of the different claimants, and had 
despaired of arriving at any decision. It was no wonder that 
some among them began to discuss the question whether the 
Papacy was necessary at all for the welfare of the Church ; 
whether our Lord had not intended her to be a democracy, or 
at least an aristocracy, instead of a monarchy; whether the 
supreme authority did not reside in a general council rather 
than in the Bishop of Rome. And, partly as a cause, and 





* While readily acknowledging the merits of the English version, I feel 
bound to note certain defects in it, which, no doubt, wi-l be remedied in the 
next edition. (1). The original division of the books and chapters is not 
followed. Pastor’s Book III. is broken up into two in the translation, and 
these books are called Books I. and II. (vol. II.). Hence the references do 
not correspond. Moreover, in one instance a new section in the original is 
not indicated even by a new parsgraph in the translation. (2). The 
original is in many places like some mosaic, composed of extracts from many 
authors carefully pieced together, each extract being inclosed within 
quotation marks. In the translation these marks are almost entirely 
disregarded. I need hardly point out how serious is this omission. (3). On 
opening the original anywhere one can tell at a glance the number of the 
book and chapter, the reigning pontiff, the date, and the subject treated on 
each page. In the English edition, every page, right and left, has no other 
heading but ‘‘ History of the Popes.” 
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partly as a consequence of this confusion and contempt of 
authority, the vilest corruption prevailed throughout the 
Church, in head and members alike. The rival Popes acted 
in the spirit of Judas rather than of Peter. Their great aims 
seemed to be to extort money from their adherents, and to 
heap upon their relatives the most sacred and lucrative 
posts. Bishops and clergy, secular and regular, utterly 
neglected their duties, and not a few lived in open vice. 
Ignorance was widespread among them, but was less dangerous 
than the form which learning was now beginning to take. 
The eastern monks, flying from their crumbling cloisters 
before the hordes of invaders, were taking refuge in the cities 
of Italy. After long lying barren in their native soil, the 
masterpieces of ancient Greece were being transplanted to a 
new clime, and were already beginning to spring up afresh, 
and to bring forth new fruits. Pagan literature, pagan art, 
and pagan morals began to spread over the whole of 
christendom. Meantime, a heavy black cloud had long been 
gathering in the east, and had been steadily advancing west- 
wards. From time to time it had burst, and had poured down 
its contents upon one after another of the provinces of the 
Greek empire. The powers of Europe took little heed of this 
menacing meteor, and even when they sought to stay its 
course, they only felt the more how irresistible was _ its 
advance. Four years before the fourteenth century had run 
out, a mighty Christian host, which had boasted that if 
the sky were to fall they could uphold it on their spears, had 
been routed on the banks of the Danube, and all Europe 
seemed to lie at the merey of the conquerors. 


Such was the condition of the Church as the once glorious 
Middle Ages were drawing to a melancholy close. Schism 
and rebellion had torn her fair form ; cor ruption and paganism 
had eaten into her vitals; while the Turk, the minister of 
God’s vengeance, was at hand, ready to spring upon her and 
deal her the fatal blow. 


The long exile of the Popes at Avignon (1305-1376) had 
degraded the Head of the Church into a mere vassal of the 
French King. A preponderance of French Cardinals had 
secured the election of seven French Popes in succession, and 
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each Pontiff had been a steady supporter of France against 
her foreign foes. Vast sums of money had been wrung from 
the benefices of England and Germany, and had been devoted 
to the maintenance of the armies of France. This partisan 
conduct of the Popes, together with their absence from the 
See with which their dignity and office were inseparably 
bound up, tended more and more to undermine their 
authority and to pave the way to schism. Never was the 
connection between the papacy and the Eternal City more 
clearly brought out than at this time. Rome without the 
Popes had dwindled down to a provincial city, the prey of 
contending factions ; the Popes away from Rome had lost their 
international character, and had sunk into dependence. It could 
not be otherwise when men had put asunder what God had 
joined together. The only hope for the Church was that the 
Chief Pastor should once more be united to his See. This 
happy reconciliation was brought about by the mediation of a 
woman. St. Catherine of Siena implored Gregory XI. to quit 
the land of his exile and to return to his own true city. Her 
letters and her personal interviews with the Pontiff at length 
induced him to overcome the pressure put upon him by his 
relatives, by the Cardinals, and by the French King. On 
January 14th, 1377, he landed at Ostia, and went up the 
Tiber to St. Paul’s, whence, on the 17th, he made his entry into 
the city of St. Peter. 


A little more than a year after his return Gregory died. 
For the first time for seventy-five years a conclave again met 
in Rome, but the baneful influence of France was still 
predominant. We cannot now enter into the story of the 
memorable events which led to the election of Urban VI.* 
Dr. Pastor’s researches confirm the opinion at present 
commonly held in favour of the validity of this election. 
The dark days of the Church now seemed at an end. 
An Italian Pope was residing at Rome; the bonds of 
vassalage were broken; the work of reform was vigorously 
taken in hand. But these bright hopes were soon dashed by 
Urban’s tyrannical conduct. St. Catherine did not hesitate to 





* Pastor, I., p. 117. (The English edition is referred to unless otherwise 
noted. ) 
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rebuke him,* but all in vain. Thirteen Cardinals withdrew 
to Anagni, deposed the Pope, and after a time informed the 
astonished world that the true Pope had been chosen in the 
person of Robert of Geneva, now Clement VII. However 
exasperating Gregory may have been, nothing could justify 
this step. St. Catherine speaks of the Cardinals as “devils in 
human form,” and indeed this would seem to be a description 
commonly applied to them. Once more the Saint used her good 
offices to bring about peace, but this time she failed. Both 
Popes clung to their supposed rights, and soon Christendom 
was split up into hostile camps. The Latin nations as a rule 
sided with Clement, while England and Germany remained 
faithful to Urban. The confusion was indescribable. We 
cannot wonder that the Christian religion became the derision 
of Jews and Mahometans. 

The miserable history of the schism need not detain us 
here. Suffice it to say that in 1389 Boniface IX. succeeded 
Urban, and in 1394 Pedro de Luna, who took the name of 
Benedict XIII, succeeded Clement. When Boniface died 
(1404) Innocent VII. was elected, and after him, Gregory XII. 
(1406.) The last-named Pope had been chosen with a view 
to putting an end to the schism, as his opinions in favour of 
union were well known. He at once invited Benedict to a 
conference, and proposed that both should resign. The anti- 
pope consented. The schism now seemed within measurable 
distance of being healed when, unhappily, Gregory was 
induced by his nephews to withdraw his peaceful proposals. 
But matters had gone too far to allow him to retreat. His 
Cardinals fell away from him, and assembled at Pisa. France 
disowned Benedict, and his Cardinals also joined the Pisan 
assembly. In defiance of both Popes the Cardinals summoned 
a council, in which Gregory and Benedict were deposed, and a 
new Pope, Alexander V., was elected (1409). Thus the scandal 
and confusion became worse than ever. There were now three 
who claimed the title of Pope, all of them with numerous adhe- 
rents,and all three determined to uphold what they deemed to be 
their rights. There was a momentary gleam of hope when Alex- 





* «To what you have to do with moderation, and with good-will and a 
peaceful heart, for excess destroys rather than builds up. or the sake of 
your crucified Lord keep those hasty movements of your nature a little in 
check.” I. p. 124, 
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ander died (1410), but the gloom became deeper by the election 
of John XXIII. in his place.* Well might Christendom 
now despair. Opinions contrary to the rights of Holy 
See had been held, even at the best of times; but now 
there seemed to most able men no way out of the 
schism but to strengthen the hands of some _representa- 
tive body, such as the College of Cardinals, or a Council, 
and to strictly limit the power of the Popes. More- 
over, it was felt that the Emperor or King of the 
Romans was bound,as Protector of the Church, to summon 
a General Council to heal the schism.t Sigismund, the 
powerful King of the Romans, who was anxiously looking 
forward to his coronation as Emperor, which could not 
take place until union was restored, fully entered into 
these views. He compelled John XXIII. to sign a 
bull convening a council to be held at Constance. 
When the Fathers assembled towards the end of the 
year 1414, the party which looked upon the limitation of 
Papal rights as the only means of union and reform, soon 
gained the upper hand. A number of decrees were enacted, 
whereby the supremacy of a General Council over the Pope 
was sought to ke established. No doubt these enactments 
may be interpreted as applying only to the exceptional 
circumstances in which the Papacy was then placed; but in 
the minds of their authors they were intended to be a dogmatic 
definition of the general relations between a Pope and a 
Council. The anti-pope, John XXIII, who had expected that 
the Council would depose his rivals, and confirm him in his 
authority, was the first to feel the weight of these decrees. 
He was arrested, tried, and solemnly deposed (May 29, 1415). 
Thus the Council of Constance undid the mischief brought 
about by the Cardinals at Pisa. The two original claimants, 
Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. had yet to be disposed of. 
Gregory, who all along had been the one legitimate Pope, now 





* On John’s character see Pastor, I., p. 191, where the anti-pope is 
defended from the gravest charges brought against him. In a later 
edition, however, the learned author gives proofs of John’s immorality. (I., 
p. 159, note 7, German edition.) 

+ See Dietrich von Nieheim ‘‘ On the Ways of uniting and reforming the 
Church by means of a General Council,” a work long falsely attributed to 
Gerson. Pastor I., 192, 193. 
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at last put an end to the schism. He issued a bull of 
convention which was read at Constance by his plenipotentiary, 
and acknowledged by the Fathers present. The Council, 
having thus become legitimate, was then informed that 
Gregory had abdicated (July 4, 1415). Benedict, deserted by 
his followers, fled to Pefiscola, and thus the Holy See was 
vacant, and it became possible to elect one whom all would 
obey. But the Council, being now endowed with full authority, 
was loth to lay it down. More than two years were spent 
in fruitless attempts to limit the powers of the future Pope, 
and to further the cause of reform “of head and members.” 
While most of the Bishops seemed bent on reducing the 
Papacy toa merely honorary supremacy, none were prepared to 
reform themselves. At length, a compromise was effected by 
the Bishop of Winchester, the uncle of our Henry V. The 
conclave began on November 8, 1417, and on St. Martin’s Day 
the Cardinal Deacon Otto Colonna came forth as Pope 
Martin V.* 

The universal rejoicing that the Church was once again 
united under a single Chief Pastor was increased when the 
character of the new Pope became known. Though belonging 
to one of the noblest families in Rome, Martin had held aloof 
from all parties; he was a man of blameless life, and a 
canonist of great repute. Now that union was secured it was 
confidently expected that the work of reform would be taken 
in hand, but the Pontiff was so situated that any attempt to 
abolish the abuses of the Papal Chancery would have reduced 
him to beggary. This is not the place tovindicate the undoubted 
right of the Head of the Church to exact contributions from 
ecclesiastical property in any Catholic land. While fully 
acknowledging this right, we may deplore the excesses to 
which it was often pushed. How can we wonder at the 


anti-papal legislation of Edward III’s reign, when the Pope, 





* The dogmatic questions raised by the relations between Gregory XII. 
and the Synods of Pisa and Constance are well treated by Franzelin, De 
Ecclesia, p. 230, seq. It is worthy of note that no sub ent Pope has repeated 
the titles of Urban VI., Boniface IX., Innocent VIL, and Gregory XII. 
Clement VII. (1523—1534), and Benedict XIII. (1724—1730) disregarded the 
titles of the anti-popes, Clement VII. (1378—1494) and Benedict XIII. 
(1394—1415, died 1424). Alexander VI. (1492—1503), however, seems to 
have reckoned the anti-pope Alexander V. (1409—1410). No Pope has taken 
the name of John since the anti-pope, John XXIII. (1410—1415). 
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Clement VI., devoted the taxes levied on English benefices to 
the support of the French arms? “ My predecessors did not 
know how to be Popes,” boasted this Pontiff, in whose person 
the period of the Avignon exile is most characteristically por- 
trayed. So the old abuses went on, even after the schism was 
at an end. Nay, in one respect, the evil increased. Nepotism, 
that bane of ecclesiastical rule was rife. Martin’s sister and 
his niece received munificent dowries; one brother was created 
Prince of Salerno, another became Count of Alba, while a son 
of the latter obtained a Cardinal’s hat. But this was not all. 
Enormous additions were made to the estates which the 
family already possessed in the neighbourhood of Rome, and 
most of these were exempted from all taxes whatever. Self- 
preservation was no doubt one of the motives of this excessive 
partiality towards his family: but at the time when all eyes 
were on the Pope, and the memory of the schism was still 
fresh, it would have been wiser if Martin could have avoided 
such discreditable means of strengthening his power. Mean- 
time, the new Pontiff hastened to take possession of the 
Eternal City. He was, however, delayed for two years at 
Florence by the unhappy condition of the States of the 
Church. Hence it was not until the end of September, 1420, 
that he was able to enter Rome. For more than a century 
the capital of the Christian world had lost that proud title. 
Formed to be the home of the Popes, and dependent upon 
them for its prosperity, it had languished in their long 
absence ; ruin and poverty everywhere met the eye; famine 
and disease had reduced the population. Martin set vigorously 
to work to remedy these evils, and soon the city began to 
resume the aspect which she had worn in the old days of her 
papal prosperity.* He put down with a firm hand the 
turbulent barons who had set up their rule in the various. 
strongholds of the Church’s patrimony, and brought back to. 
submission many cities which had long been in rebellion. As. 
soon as his position in Italy was secured, he turned his 
attention to the restoration of papal authority abroad. The 
confusion and scandal of the schism had everywhere brought 
the Papacy into contempt. Martin entered into negotiations 





* For an account of the Pope’s labours, see Pastor, L, p. 214, seq. 
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with France and England for the repeal of the Acts passed 
during the evil ,days, and he zealously defended the liberties 
of the Church against the governments of Portugal, Poland, 
and Scotland. 

But it was with the conciliar party that his chief struggles 
took place. According to the decrees of Constance a general 
council was to be held every five years. The aim of this 
measure was clearly to apply to the Church the principles of 
parliamentary government. Against this innovation the Pope 
strenuously set his face. He could not, however, openly 
oppose the movement. In 1423 he summoned a council to 
meet at Pavia, but he took advantage of the scanty attendance 
to dissolve it as soon as the bishops had assembled. Even 
then, however, he was obliged to consent to summon a council 
to be held at Basle after seven years should elapse.* These 
demands for the summoning of a general council were not 
always sincere. It was not so much the reform of abuses 
that was aimed at as the curtailing of papal authority. 
In 1430 placards were posted up in Rome threatening 
a fresh schism if Martin refused to submit. Early in 
the next year he yielded. Cesarini was appointed legate 
to preside over the council at Basle, but he was empowered 
to dissolve the council or transfer it in case of necessity. 
Before, however, the prelates had time to assemble the 
Pope died of apoplexy (Feb. 20th, 1431). “ Whatever Martin 
may have had to answer for in the way of inordinate 
love for his relations and of evasion of the demands for reform, 
it is certain that during the period of his pontificate Rome 
and the States of the Church enjoyed an amount of prosperity 
which had not been their lot for more than a century before 
his accession, and contrasted favourably with their condition 
in the troubled reign of his successor. This Colonna, who was 
highly endowed with a peculiar capacity for ruling, a keen 
understanding, political sagacity and determination, has the 





* «Towards the end of the year 1425 ambassadors from the King of England 
appeared before Martin V., praying and requiring that within a year at 
furthest he would open the council at Basle, undertake the reform of the 
Church, and appear in person with all his Cardinals. At this audience an 
English prelate said bluntly to the Pope: If the abuses of the Church are 
not removed by your Holiness, the necessary reforms will be taken in hand 
by the secular powers.” (Pastor, I, p. 278-279.) 
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unquestioned merit of inaugurating the restoration of the 
spiritual and temporal power of the Papacy after years of 
confusion ; of giving back to the Eternal City her ancient 
splendour, and to the States of the Church their importance, 
and of procuring for them a golden age of peace.”* 

Now that the Holy See was vacant, the Cardinals 
determined to establish once for all the supremacy of the 
Sacred College over the Pope. They drew up a decree in 
which it was enacted that the future Pontiff should reform 
the Roman Court in its head and its members; that he should 
not transfer it without the consent of the Cardinals; that he 
should hold a General Council in which the reform of the 
whole Church should be taken in hand; that his powers of 
appointment of Cardinals and control over their persons and 
property were to be restricted ; that all vassals and officials of 
the States of the Church were to swear fealty to the Sacred 
College, to which half the revenues of the Roman States were to 
be assigned; and that, finally, the Pope should be bound to consult 
it in all important questions relating to these States. After 
thus framing a new constitution for the Church, the Cardinals 
proceeded to nominate one of their number to be the holder of 
this curtailed authority. Their choice fell upon a nephew of 
Gregory XII., who took the name of Eugenius IV. The new 
Pontiff at once published the decree of the Cardinals, but his 
whole reign (1431-1447) was one long struggle to uphold the 
rights of the Papacy against its assailants. He was absolutely 
free from the reproach of nepotism so justly brought against 
his predecessor. His manners were austere; his personal 
appearance dignified and imposing. He was, however, utterly 
wanting in political experience, and his imprudence and 
obstinacy lost him many supporters. As Aineas Sylvius said 
of him: “ He was magnanimous, but without moderation ; his 
actions were guided by his desires rather than by his powers.” 

The council which assembled at Basle was speedily dissolved 
by Eugenius. That assembly, however, continued its sittings 
in spite of the papal mandate. The supremacy of the council 
was proclaimed, and Eugenius was summoned to appear. 
At Pisathe Cardinals had endeavoured toset upanoligarchy com- 
posed of themselves; at the Council of Constance an aristocracy 





* Pastor, I., p. 281-282, and the references there given, 
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of prelates had been established; but now, by the admission of 
representatives of the inferior clergy, the constitution of the 
Church was declared to be democratic, the Pope being merely 
the first official of the assembly. As many of the Cardinals 
had disapproved of the dissolution of the Council, and as the 
papal States were overrun by the troops of Filippo Visconti, 
the powerfui Duke of Milan, Eugenius was compelled to come 
to terms. He acknowledged the Council as ecumenical, but 
did not expressly confirm the anti-papal resolutions. Mean- 
time a revolution broke out in Rome, and a republic was 
proclaimed. The Pope fled to Florence and took up his abode 
in the famous Dominican monastery of Sta. Maria Novella.* 
This sojourn of the Roman Court at the headquarters of the 
revival of learning had far-reaching consequences. Numbers 
of Humanists entered the service of Eugenius, who, notwith- 
standing his austerity, gave employment to good and bad alike. 
Taking advantage of the Pope’s defenceless position, the 
Council at Basle went on with its work of revolution. Annates, 
pallium fees, taxes, and all other charges were abolished at one 
blow. It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity 
between this Synod and the National Assembly of 1789. Both 
were, to use Burke’s language, “ the ablest architects of ruin.” 
In both ‘cases grave abuses gave a pretext for violence; 
but both assemblies were more bent on destruction than 
reform. Happily, Eugenius IV. was a stronger character than 
Louis XVI.; and Divine Providence has a special care for the 
cause of the Popes which is not extended to the cause of 
kings. Help, however, came now from an unexpected quarter. 

The friendly or hostile attitude of the Eastern Emperors 
towards the Roman See varied, as Gibbon shrewdly observes, 
with their distress or prosperity. As long as the invading 
Turks were held at bay, the Greeks obstinately persisted in 
their schism, and heaped contempt and ridicule upon the 
doctrines and practices of the west. When, however, from 
time to time, the fear of a barbarian inroad fell upon them, 
they stretched out their hands imploringly to Rome. A 
hollow union was then entered into, and help was obtained to 
beat off the foe ; but as soon as the danger was over, the union 





*Eugenius IV. was the twenty-sixth Pope who had been compelled to flee 
from Rome. (Pastor I., p. 302.) 
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likewise came toan end. At no time, however, had the Eastern 
Empire been in such dire straits as in the reign of John 
Paleologus II. The Ottoman dominions had recovered from 
the ravages of Timour.: The mighty Sultan, Murad II., had 
reduced the successor of Constantine to be a mere tributary, 
and had scornfully consented to allow the Imperial city a few 
more years of existence. John resolved on throwing off the 
galling yoke, even at the price of union with the hated 
Western Church. Both the Pope and the Basle Council 
competed for an arrangement with him; the Council hoping 
to secure a fresh ally in one whose past history must place 
him in opposition to the papal claims, while Eugenius was 
anxious to extend his authority in order to compensate for 
the defection of those who owed him obedience. That east 
and west should meet was at once agreed upon by all the 
parties. But the choice of the place for the meeting caused 
the liveliest discussion. The Council, knowing that its power 
depended on its distance from Rome, insisted on Basle or 
Avignon, two places especially odious to the Papal party. 
Ferrara had been suggested by the Pope, and had been 
approved of by a minority in the Council itself. Now the 
Greeks had always protested against journeying beyond the 
Alps, hence they rejected the proposals of the Council, and 
agreed to a conference at Ferrara. To add to the Pope's 
triumph, Cardinal Cesarini and the famous Nicholas of Cusa, 
who had been two of the leading spirits at Basle, now 
abandoned the Council, and became strenuous upholders of the 
cause of the Holy See. 

The Council of Ferrara was opened on January §, 1438. 
Two months later the Greek Emperor appeared, accompanied 
by a numerous train of dignitaries and theologians, among 
whom were Mark of Ephesus, Bessarion of Nicea, and 
Gemistos Plethon. Eugenius himself was also present. It 
soon became evident that nothing but political necessity had 
brought the Easterns to the Synod. With a few brilliant 
exceptions, they still clung to their peculiar tenets and 
ceremonies ; but they were in a sorry plight, their posessions 
being in the hands of the Turks, and their persons in the 
power of the Latins. The Emperor, caring less for the 
rights of his Church, and more for the security of his throne, 
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induced them to submit. The union was agreed to on July 5, 
1439, at Florence, to which city the Council had been 
transferred, and on the following -day the reconciliation 
publicly took place in the cathedral. Only one portion of the 
proceedings concerns us here. At the very time when the 
Synod of Basle was deposing Eugenius, and setting about the 
election of a new anti-pope (Felix V., the last of the series), 
the Pontiff was solemnly acknowledged by_the Greek Church 
as the true Vicar of Christ, the Head of tne Universal Church, 
the Father and Teacher of all Christians, with full power 
from Jesus Christ Himself to feed, rule, and direct the entire 
Church. The union with the Greeks, like all previous unions, 
did not last long; but the dogmatic importance of this decree 
can hardly be over-rated. Henceforth, the Council of Basle 
rapidly lost its authority; the adherents of Felix fell away, 
and he himself at length retired into obscurity* ; and never 
since has there been a single instance of a contested election 
to the Roman See. 


Two of the Church’s grievous wounds had now been 
healed: union had been established, and the authority of the 
Pope was acknowledged. Eugenius has been blamed for not 
taking vigorously in hand the work of reform. But any 
attempt to stem abuses would surely have alienated many of 
his own adherents, and so would have strengthened the party 
of schism.t Acting in the spirit of the parable of the cockle 
he was compelled to allow the evils to continue until his arm 
should be so strengthened as to be able to remove them. 
Meantime, he returned to Rome (1443), and set to work to 
restore the city which had fallen into almost as desolate a 
condition as in the days of the exile and schism. His last 
years were occupied with this task and the reconciliation of 
the German Princes with the Holy See. This latter object 
was barely accomplished when the Pontiff died (February 23, 
1447), after a troubled reign of nearly sixteen years. 

The Holy See remained vacant only a few days. Bearing 
in mind the delay of his own election, Eugenius had been 
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*He did not resign until the next pontificate. 
+Dr. Pastor gives some account of the efforts made at this time to reform 
the secular and regular clergy. I., p. 356, seq. 
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careful to renew the decrees of the Councils of Lyons and 
Vienne concerning the rules of conclaves. The Cardinals met 
on March 4th. It was generally believed that the choice lay 
between Capranica and Colonna, a nephew of Martin V., but 
neither secured the majority in the first two scrutinies. To 
the surprise of every one, the third scrutiny (March 10th) 
showed that the requisite number of votes had been given to 
Tommaso Parentucelli, who had received the red hat but two 
months before, and who seemed to stand the least chance of 
being elected. The new Pope, who had been an ardent advocate 
of the revival of learning, chose the title of Nicholas V., a name 
ever to be revered by the artist and the scholar. And now 
that a Humanist is seated in the chair of St. Peter it is time 
for us to take a glance at the new movement which exercised 
so vast an influence on the subsequent history of literature 
and of the Church herself. 

One of the many evil consequences of the Photian schisin 
had been the cessation of intercourse between the east and 
the west. The Latin language and literature, splendid and 
valuable as they gradually became, had drawn their original 
inspiration from Greece, and seemed to need continual communi- 


cation with their source to enable them to flourish. Cut off 


from Greek learning, the Latin tongue had degenerated into a 


jargon, while Latin literature could boast of nothing but dry 


annals and theological treatises, highly esteemed for their 
matter but having no claim to be styled works of art. The 
various attempts to heal the schism brought the eastern and 
western scholars once again into contact. With the exception 
of theology,the westerns had little to teach their long-separated 
brethren, whose degeneracy and prejudices, indeed, unfitted 
them to be disciples. But the vigorous Italian, craving for 
mental food other than the crabbed subtleties of the School, 
embraced with extraordinary ardour the instruction which the 
Greek alone was able to impart. Homer and Sophocles, 
Thucydides and Demosthenes, Plato and Aristotle once again 
resumed their sway over the master-minds of the world. 
Meanwhile the dreaded Turk was ever advancing, destroying 
all that was precious in literature and art, and enslaving the 
miserable inhabitants. Multitudes of scholars quitted their 
doomed cities and fled to Italy, where freedom, honour, and 
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wealth awaited them. Cardinals and bishops, princes and 
courtiers, bankers and merchants came to sit at their feet, and 
struggled with each other to purchase for vast sums the 
manuscripts which they had hastily caught up in their flight. 
Theology, the queen of sciences, was despised; Law, the 
peculiar creation of western genius, was neglected: the 
one road to eminence lay through a knowledge of Greek. 
The new movement met with strenuous opposition from 
many holy men who saw in it nothing but the ruin of 
religious studies and the revival of paganism. Such scholars 
as Boccaccio, Valla, and Poggio undoubtedly professed the 
most shameless immorality and openly attacked Christianity. 
But it would be a grievous error to judge of the relations be- 
tween the Renaissance and the Church by the opinions of these 
extreme parties. That there was danger in an exaggerated 
interest in classical studies had been recognised even in 
patristic times. Nevertheless, the masterpieces of ancient 
Greece and Rome had formed the chief instruments of mental 
culture in Christian schools. All the great doctors of the early 
Church were familiar with pagan literature and recognised its 
value in education. The crafty apostate, Julian, knew well 
that by forbidding the Christians to pursue these studies he 
was doing more to ruin Christianity than all his persecuting 
predecessors had ever done. When, therefore, late in the middle 
ages the study of the classics was revived, Catholic scholars 
rejoiced that they had once more access to the treasures which 
had given the Church a Basil and a Gregory Nazianzen, an 
Augustine and a Jerome. Evil-minded men, like those named 
above, might use the new learning against the Church, but 
their attack was best met, not by clinging to the old obsolete 
methods, but by turning this very weapon against themselves. 
Gibbon sneers at the Popes for sharpening the sword which 
was soon to be pointed at the Roman See. Far severer would 
have been his judgment, and rightly so, had they allowed the 
noble productions of antiquity to remain the exclusive property 
of their foes. Whilst the clergy must ever shine by their 
example, they must also be conspicuous by their mental culture. 
Piety with learning can do much; the absence of either is 
destructive of the Church’s influence. Hence we find that, 
in spite of the opposition of great religious orders notably the 
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Dominicans, the new learning rapidly spread among the clergy 
as well as among the laity. Giannozzo Manetti, one of the 
most distinguished of the early Humanists, was a man of 
exemplary life and a strenuous defender of the Christian faith. 
His master, Ambrogio Traversari, General of the austere Cam- 
aldolese Order, was the first to bring Humanist influence to 
bear in ecclesiastical circles. The celebrated Lionardo Bruni, 
Apostolic Secretary to Innocent VIT., Gregory XIL, Alexander 
V., and’ John XXIII, was sincerely attached to the Church. 
Gregorio Carraro, Francesco Barbaro, Maffeo Vegio, and Vitto- 
rino da Feltre were likewise devoted both to piety and the 
classics. The last named was recognised as the most skilful 
pedagogue of his day. When appointed to the charge of the 
court school at Mantua, his first care was to withdraw all - 
forms of luxury from his scholars, and to insist upon their 
leading correct lives. A bad man, he used to say, can never 
be a good scholar. “His method of teaching was simple and 
concise ; he guarded carefully against the evil subtleties of the 
day. ‘I want to teach them to think,’ he said, ‘not to split 
hairs.’ The classics naturally formed the groundwork of 
higher education, but with a careful selection fitted for the 
young. Mathematical Science, Logic, and Metaphysics were 
not neglected ; special attention was devoted to composition, 
and every encouragement given to originality.”* 

Martin V. and Eugenius IV. were too much engaged in re- 
storing unity and in upholding the authority of the Holy See 
to be able to devote much of their time to letters. They 
both, however, indirectly favoured the revival by giving high 
employment to the most distinguished Humanists. Even the 
infamous Poggio found no difficulty in securing the appointment 
of secretary to the former Pontiff. During the reign of 
Eugenius the two councils of Constance and Ferrara and the 
long sojourn of the papal court at Florence, the headquarters 
of the New Learning, gave no small impetus to the movement. 
John Palzologus brought to the latter council a band of Greek 
scholars, whose services were much sought after. Among these 
the most distinguished was Bessarion, Archbishop of Nicza. 
This great scholar was an ardent supporter of the union. 





* Pastor, Introd., p. 44 seq., gives an admirable sketch of this famous 
schoolmaster. 
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When he perceived that his countrymen disapproved of his 
conduct, and were determined to continue in schism, he joined 
the Roman obedience and received a cardinal’s hat (1439). He 
now learnt Latin, and thus became, by his learning and position, 
the leader of the Christian phase of the Renaissance. His 
palace was the resort of the foremost Greek and Italian men 
of letters, while his ample revenues were devoted to the 
purchase of rare manuscripts and the support of needy 
scholars. He himself translated many Greek works into Latin, 
and ably defended Plato against the attacks of George of 
Trebizond. The council of Ferrara was also the occasion of 
bringing a yet more famous Humanist into notice. While still 
a youth, Tommaso Parentucelli had lost his father, a poor but 
skilful physician at Sarzana in Liguria, and, his mother 
marrying again, he had been thrown on the world without any 
means of support. He was obliged to discontinue his studies 
at Bologna, but fortunately he became tutor to two noble 
families at Florence, where he made the acquaintance of the 
leading scholars of the day. On his return to Bologna he was 
taken into the service of the bishop of that city, Nicholas 
Albergati. When this saintly prelate became cardinal, 
Parentucelli accompanied him to Rome, and afterwards to 
Florence. The long exile of the papal court at the capital. of 
Tuscany brought him once more into contact with the New 
Learning. His services at Ferrara gained him the friendship 
of Eugenius IV. On the death of Albergati. he was nominated 
to the see of Bologna, but was unable to take possession owing 
to the troubled state of the city. This led to his being entrusted 
by Eugenius with important diplomatic missions in Italy and 
Germany, which he carried out with eminent success, obtaining 
as his reward a cardinal’s hat (1446). Early next year 
Eugenius died, Parentucelli was chosen to succeed him, and 
thus, after years of mutual mistrust, the alliance between 
Humanism and the Papacy was complete in the person of 
Nicholas V. 

The intellectual powers of Nicholas have been much 
exaggerated. His mind was receptive rather than productive, 
and even in mental stores he was far inferior to the learned 
Bessarion. His influence among literary men arose from his 
judicious criticism and his bountiful patronage. Mindful of 
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his own early struggles, he sought out the most promising 
scholars and gave them every encouragement in the pursuit of 
their studies. As a connoisseur of books he was acknowledged 
to have no rival. The booksellers reserved for him their 
choicest wares, and submitted their disputes to his decision. 
Wherever he travelled, either with his patron Albergati, or 
afterwards as Papal Legate, in busy cities or secluded 
monasteries, his one great passion was to accumulate books. 
None knew so well as he how to arrange and house his literary 
treasures. But it must be admitted that Nicholas was not 
without the defects commonly attributed to scholars. He was 
irritable and impetuous, and his morbid fear of death often 
held him up to ridicule and even contempt. On the other 
hand he was a man of sincere piety, and entirely free from any 
reproach of nepotism. 

As soon as the new Pontiff was firmly seated on his throne, 
it was felt that a new spirit had come imto the Papacy. 
Now that there was no longer any danger of a fresh outbreak 
of the schism, and the council of Constance had lost all 
influence and was hastening to its destruction, the Pope could 
devote himself to the accomplishment of the objects which 
were the aim of his life, and had been the means of raising him 
to his present exalted position. Nicholas designed to make Rome 
the site of splendid monuments, the home of literature and art, 
the bulwark of the Papacy,and the worthy capital of the Christian 
world. His first care was to strengthen the fortifications and 
to restore the churches in which the Lenten stations were held. 
Next he took in hand the cleansing and paving of the streets. 
Rome, once famous for the number and magnificence of its 
aqueducts, had become almost entirely dependent for its water 
supply on the Tiber and on wells and cisterns. The Aqua Virgo, 
originally constructed by Agrippa, was restored by Nicholas, 
and is to this day the most prized by the Romans, under the 
name of Acqua Trevi. But the works on which the Pontiff 
especially set his heart were the re-building of the Leonine 
City, the Vatican, and the Basilica of St. Peter. On this spot, 
as in a centre, the glories of the Papacy were to be focussed. 
We cannot here enter into a detailed description of the noble 
designs which he entertained.* They have been treated by 





* Pastor, II., p. 173, seq. 
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modern writers as purely chimerical; but we may well admire 
the mind that was capable of such stupendous projects; and 
when we reflect on the shortness of his reign, we stand 
astounded at what he lived to accomplish. The basilica, the 
palace, and the fortress of the Popes are not now what he 
would have made them; but their actual splendours are due 
in no small measure to the lofty aspirations of Nicholas V.* 
In the Pontift’s scheme, architecture was the queen; to it 
sculpture and painting were to be subordinated. The most 
skilful proficients in the three arts were invited to take part 
in the great work. The fame of most of them has, indeed, 
been eclipsed by that of their successors. But no succeeding 
genius can ever dim the glory of the Angel-Artist, Fra 
Giovanni da Fiesole (1387-1455), whose name is inseparably 
bound up with the pontificate of Nicholas V. But though a 
patron of art in all its branches, it was literature that obtained 
his highest favours. His life-long love of books, his delight in 
the company of scholars, could now be gratified to the full. 
His predecessors had used the Humanists as tools; Nicholas 
welcomed them to the Vatican as friends. Carried away by 
his enthusiasm for the New Learning, he overlooked any 
irregularities in their morals or their opinions. He accepted 
the dedication of a work by Poggio, in which Eugenius was 
assailed as a hypocrite. Valla, the Voltaire of the Renaissance, 
in whose eyes nothing was sacred, who made chastity a crimeand 
adultery a laudable practice, was appointed notary apostolic. 
A vast establishment was set up in the Vatican for translating 
the Greek classics, so that all might become familiar at least 
with the matter of these masterpieces. It was once the fashion 
to make merry. over this papal “translation factory.” Modern 
scholars, however, do not join in this ridicule. It was surely 
a gain that the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides and the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle should be accessible to the 
many who could not hope to understand them in the original 
tongue. How highly this kind of work was valued by the 
Pope himself may be judged by the large sums which he 
bestowed upon those engaged in it. While Fra Angelico was 





* Nicholas has been severely censured for pulling down the old basilica of 
St. Peter. The best authorities now recognise the necessity of this step.— 
(Pastor, II., 177, seq.) 
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paid at the rate of fifteen ducats a month, Perotti received five 
hundred for translating Polybius, and Valla five hundred seudi 
for translating Thucydides. A thousand scudi were given for 
the first ten books of Strabo, and ten thousand gold pieces 
were offered for a translation of Homer. The munificent 
Pontiff was fond of bestowing liberal gifts whenever he met 
deserving scholars. If they modestly declined his bounty he 
would say: “Don’t refuse; you won’t always have a Nicholas 
among you.” 

But the crowning glory of his Pontificate was the foundation 
of the Vatican Library. No lay sovereigns had such oppor- 
tunities of collecting books as the Popes. The learned bodies 
in every country were in a special manner devoted to their 
service, antl the constant communication between Rome and 
most distant provinces afforded facilities of transit. It must 
be admitted that previous Pontiffs had not availed themselves 
of these advantages. No such reproach can be made against 
Nicholas V. His agents ransacked the monasteries and palaces 
of every country in Europe. The greater the spoil they 
collected the better pleased was their patron. Precious 
manuscripts, which would have been eaten by the moths or 
would have found their way to the furnace, were rescued from 
their ignorant owners and sumptuously housed in the halls of 
the Vatican. In this way Nicholas accumulated five thousand 
volumes at a cost of more than forty thousand scudi. 


No other Pope was ever such a genuine book-lover as the former | 
professor of Sarzana. ‘It was his greatest joy,” says the historian of 
Humanism (Voigt), ‘‘to walk about his library arranging the books and 
glancing through their pages, admiring the handsome bindings, and taking 
pleasure in contemplating his own arms stamped on those that had been 
dedicated to him, and dwelling in thought on the gratitude that future 
generations of scholars would entertain towards their benefactor. Thus 
he is to be seen depicted in one of the halls of the Vatican Library, 
employed in settling his books:” and this, indeed, is his place by right, 
for he it was who founded that noble collection of manuscripts, which still 
maintains its European reputation.* 


Although the revival of art and letters was his chief care, 





* Pastor, I., p. 213. English readers will remember Macaulay’s glowing 
panegyric of Nicholas in his address at Glasgow College. 
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he was by no means unmindful of the importance of restoring 
authority and 1eforming abuses. By the Concordat of Vienna 
(1448), he secured the recognition of the papal rights 
concerning bishoprics and benefices. The anti-pope, Felix V., 
and the remnant of the Basle Synod soon afterwards made 
their submission. Cardinal d’Estouteville was sent as Legate 
to France to reform the cathedral chapters and the schools and 
universities. The labours of the learned Nicholas of Cusa 
throughout North Germany and the Netherlands restored 
order in those troubled regions, while the celebrated Minorite, 
St. John Capistran, was energetically pursuing the same work 
in the south and east. In accordance with his general 
principle of impressing the popular mind by outward and 
visible signs, Nicholas proclaimed a jubilee which was the 
most fitting symbol of the cessation of the Schism and the 
restoration of the authority of the Popes. Vast multitudes of 
every rank came flocking to the tomb of the apostles to 
express their devotion to the Holy See, and to avail themselves 
of the spiritual advantages held out to pilgrims. The most 
impressive scene of the year was the canonization of St. 
Bernardine of Siena, which was solemnized with extraordinary 
magnificence on Whit-Sunday. The Pontiff’s joy at the 
success of the jubilee was speedily turned into sorrow. The 
pestilence which had been ravaging the countries north of the 
Alps now. broke out in Rome. All the resources of the city 
were unable to cope with the epidemic. Hospitals and 
churches were filled to over-flowing with the plague-stricken 
pilgrims, while numbers perished like dogs in the streets. 
Thousands who escaped from the doomed city succumbed on the 
journey homewards. Nicholas had done all in his power to 
ensure the safety and comfort of his guests, but when the 
dread disease made its appearance he was seized with a panic. 
He hurried away from Rome, and fled from castle to castle with 
asmall retinue, vainly seeking protection from the pestilence. To 
prevent any chance of infection, he actually forbade, under 
pain of excommunication, anyone who had been at Rome to 
approach within seven miles of him! With the approach of 
cold weather the pestilence abated, and the stream of pilgrims 
once more began to flow. The Pope returned to the Vatican, 
and was gladdened by the visits of many German princes and 
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prelates, who had long been upholders of the decrees of Con- 
stance and Basle. But another terrible calamity marred the 
general rejoicings. A few days before Christmas, when the crowd 
of worshippers in St. Peter’s was greater than it had ever been 
before, a block occurred on the bridge of St. Angelo. The 
crush continued for a whole hour. Many were trampled under 
foot ; others were pushed into the rushing river below. More 
than two hundred pilgrims are said to have perished. 
Nicholas was deeply moved by this disaster. At the entrance 
to the bridge he erected two chapels, in which Mass was said 
daily for the repose of the souls of the victims. 

The restored authority of the Holy See was further 
manifested by the coronation of Frederic III., as Sovereign of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the first of the House of Hapsburg 
to be raised to that dignity, and the last emperor crowned in 
Rome (1452). But once again the fortunes of Nicholas grew 
darkened. A conspiracy was detected in which his own life 
was threatened, and that, too, by one of the leading spirits in 
the movement for which he had done so much. In Italy the 
period of the Renaissance was the classic age of conspiracies 
and tyrannicide. The contrast between the glories of ancient 
Rome and the degradation into which she had fallen could not 
fail to strike those who became familiar with her past history, 
and it was easy to attribute this downfall to the misgovern- 
ment of the Popes. The study of Latin and Greek authors 
supplied a parallel and suggested the remedy. Every fervid 
young patriot’s ambition was to walk in the footsteps of 
Brutus and Cassius. A leader was soon found in the person 
of Stefano Porcaro. His great abilities both as a scholar and 
as a politician had won him the favour of Martin V. and 
Eugenius IV. But the desire to set up in Rome a republic 
similar to that which then flourished at Florence became his 
one absorbing passion. On the death of Eugenius he made a 
determined but unsuccessful effort to overthrow the papal 
authority. The new Pope might fairly have punished him 
with death, but Nicholas was loth to sacrifice such an orna- 
ment of the Renaissance. He not only pardoned the rebel, 
but even appointed him governor of the sea coast and the 
Campagna. This magnanimous treatment did not, however, 
succeed in gaining over the delinquent. Porcaro broke out 
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again, and once more was treated with the greatest leniency, 
being entrusted to the charge of Cardinal Bessarion at 
Bologna and furnished with a pension of three hundred 
ducats. But no clemency on the part of the Pontiff could 
subdue his turbulent spirit. He escaped from Bologna and 
hurried off to Rome, where he had already set on foot a 
conspiracy. Arrangements were entered into to set fire to the 
Vatican on the Feast of the Epiphany, and to seize the Pope 
and the Cardinals during High Mass. How the secret leaked 
out cannot be known with certaintity. On the night before 
the intended execution of the plot, the papal guard surprised 
Porearo hiding in a chest and carried him off to the Vatican. 
After such repeated treason and ingratitude, Nicholas could 
not be expected to show him any further mercy. He met his 
fate with firmness and dignity. His last words were :—* O, my 
people, your deliverer dies to-day.” 

A deep gloom now settled down on the Pontiff. His 
magnificent designs for the glory of Rome and his mild govern- 
ment of his subjects had not been able to quell the old 
spirit of rebellion. He began to collect troops and never 
stirred abroad without a strong guard. His health, too, began 
to suffer seriously, although he was by no means an old man. 
And before the conspiracy was thoroughly stamped out a 
fresh blow struck him from which he never recovered. 

We have seen how John Paleologus II., moved by fear of 
the Turks, had accepted the union at the Council of Florence. 
On his return to Constantinople he had been unable to bring 
his subjects over to his views. So bitter was their antipathy 
to the “ Azymites ” that they vowed that they would rather 
submit to the turban of the Sultan than to the tiara of the 
Pope. Most of the prelates who had been present at the 
council now openly rejected its decrees and declared for the 
schism. Meantime Eugenius IV. had been endeavouring in 
vain to stir up the martial spirit of the western nations against 
the advance of the invader. Some help was contributed by 
the republics of Venice and Genoa, but the chief reliance was 
placed on the kingdoms of Hungary and Poland. A mighty 
host, headed by King Wladislaw and John Hunyadi, and 
accompanied by the Papal Legate, Cesarini, defeated the 
Turks at Nisch (November 3, 1443). A truce was then agreed 
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to whereby the Danube was recognised as the boundary of the 
contending parties. Soon, however, the prospect of a decisive 
victory induced the Christians to advance. Varna, a port on 
the Black Sea, was fixed upon as the rendezvous for the army 
and fleet. When the land forces arrived they looked in vain 
for their allies, and found instead that a vastly superior army 
under Murad II. was advancing to meet them. After a des- 
perate encounter in which both the Turkish wings were broken, 
the Christians were utterly routed. Wladislaw fell on the 
battle field; Cesarini was murdered in the flight; Hunyadi and 
a small band of cavalry alone cut their way through and 
escaped (November 10, 1444). Four years later Hunyadi 
suffered another terrible defeat at Kossowo. - The whole of the 
Balkan Peninsula now lay at the mercy of the infidels. 
Mahomet II., who succeeded Murad in 1451, resolved to 
complete his father’s conquests by the seizure of the capital of 
the East. Meantime the new emperor, Constantine, sent 
messages to Rome imploring the Pope to urge the western 
nations to come to his aid. Nicholas sternly reminded him of 
the promises made at Florence, and insisted that the terms of 
the union should be observed. It is clear that the Pontiff 
was beginning to look upon Hungary as the best bulwark of 
Christendom against the Ottoman power, and to recognise that 
the obstinate schismatics must be left to their fate. Yet the 
danger to which Italy would be exposed by the triumph of the 
Turks was not to be overlooked. After many obstacles and 
delays a force consisting of ten papal galleys and a number of 
vessels furnished by Naples, Genoa, and Venice, set sail for the 
Kast, but before they reached their destination the imperial city 
had fallen and the Emperor Constantine was no more. 

The whole of western Christendom was seized with 
dismay at the news of the disaster. Much as the Greeks 
were despised and hated, few of their brethren in the west 
could hear without admiration how a handful of Christians 
had long kept the infidels at bay, and how the last of the 
Cesars had died like a hero, sword in hand amidst a heap of 
slain. Their deepest feelings of pity were stirred when they 
thought of the massacres and the still more awful fate in store 
for all that was pure and noble and fair among the captives. 
Above all, they heard with horror that the temple of the 
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Immaculate Lamb was now degraded into a Mahommedan 
mosque. All these feelings were intensified by the thought 
that the calamities which had already overtaken the Greeks 
might soon be theirown. It was noised abroad that the end of 
the world was at hand and that Anti-Christ had come in the 
person of Mahomet II. The Pope, as the head of Christendom, 
issued a Bull of Crusade. Every sort of inducement, spiritual 
and temporal, was held out to those who should take up arms 
in the Holy War. Princes were exhorted to sink their dif- 
ferences and to unite against the common foe. But the days 
of chivalry were gone; a Peter the Hermit would not have 
been listened to: a St. Bernard would have preached in vain. 
Venice and Genoa, whose eastern possessions were endangered 
by the infidel triumph, vied with each other in soliciting the 
friendship of the victors. The Duke of Milan and the 
Republic of Florence rejoiced over the discomfiture of their 
rivals. France was now making its last successful effort to 
drive the English back to their own island. Germany, 
distracted by intestine feuds, and feebly ruled over by 
Frederic, could not be counted upon for aid. The gloom 
which had settled upon Nicholas after Porcaro’s conspiracy 
and the fate of Constantinople, grew deeper as he came to 
recognize that his appeal to Christendom was unheeded. 
Gout, fever, and other maladies warned him that his end was 
at hand. Summoning the Cardinals around him, he delivered 
to them the famous discourse in which he set before them the 
objects for which he had laboured, and enumerated with 
pardonable pride the noble works which he had accomplished.* 
He passed away on the night between the 24thand 25thof March, 
1455, and was laid in St. Peter’s by the side of Eugenius IV. 
His costly monument was taken down by Paul V., and 
removed to the crypt, where it has ever since remained. 
Perhaps the present Pontiff—so distinguished for his patronage 
of learning as well as for his defence of the rights of the Holy 
See—who has lately honoured the memory of the great 
medieval champion, Innocent III., will rescue the monument of 
Nicholas V. from the undeserved neglect into which it has 


fallen, 





* Pastor, II., p. 311, seg. See also p. 166. 
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In the ensuing conclave the old rivalry of Orsini and 
Colonna broke out afresh. Neither party being able to 
command the requisite majority, a neutral candidate was 
sought for. Bessarion would undoubtedly have been chosen 
but for his Greek origin and former connection with the 
schism. At length, as though to postpone the contest, Alonso 
de Borja (Borgia), one of the oldest Cardinals, was elected, 
and took the title of Calixtus III. (April 8, 1455). Borgia 
was by birth a Spaniard, and was renowned for his 
knowledge of jurisprudence and his skill in diplomacy. He 
had long been employed both by the Popes and the Kings of 
Aragon. The great intellectual movement of the time had no 
interest for him. Sprung from an old Catalan race, whose 
whole history was one long contest with the Moors, he looked 
upon the study of art and letters as idle trifling while the 
infidel was triumphant. The needy scholars, the artists and 
the craftsmen, soon found that they had no longer a Nicholas 
among them. The only arts which Calixtus patronized were 
ship-building, canon-foundry, and fortification. The fiery old 
man registered a vow to devote his whole energies to the 
recovery of Constantinople and the overthrow of that son of 


- the devil, Mahomet II. Missioners were despatched into every 


country of Christendom to collect funds, and to raise armed 
forces. The papal treasures were lavished on preparations. 
A well-equipped fleet set sail for the east to encourage the 
trembling inhabitants of the Archipelago to resistance. 
The great kingdoms of the west, however, remained unmoved. 
The whole brunt of the contest fell, as before, upon Hungary. . 
Mahomet II., elated by his conquest of Constantinople, led an 
enormous host, consisting of at least 150,000 men against 
Belgrade, the bulwark of Vienna and the west. The garrison 
was feeble in numbers, but its courage was sustained by the 
bravery and skill of Hunyadi, while its religious enthusiasm 
was roused to the highest pitch by the presence of the Legate, 
Carvajal, and the burning eloquence of St. John Capistran. 
The siege lasted forty days. The powerful Turkish artillery 
played incessantly upon the city, and promised a certain 
capture. A well-directed sortie, however, broke the Turkish 
lines, and supplied the besieged with stores and_ troops. 
Infuriated by this check, the Sultan ordered a general assault. 
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All night long the Christians beat off the attacks of the foe. 
At last, when day came, their ardour could no longer be 
restrained: rushing out of the city gates, they bore down on 
the camp of the besiegers. After a long and doubtful struggle, 
in which Mahomet himself was wounded, the Turks were 
compelled to retreat, leaving the whole of their baggage and 
part of their famous artillery in the hands of the Christians. 
The terror which the advance of the infidels had produced 
now gave place to unrestrained joy. No one had more cause 
to rejoice than the Pope. It was mainly owing to his efforts 
that Belgrade had been prepared for defence, and his two 
representatives had largely contributed to the sucesss. He 
spoke of the victory as the happiest event of his life. He did 
not, however, rest on his laurels. Now that the spell of 
defeat’ was broken, he felt that a united effort would recover 
Constantinople, and crush the Ottoman power for ever. But 
the victory was soon followed by a disaster greater than any 
defeat. Within three weeks of the flight of the Turks, the 
brave Hunyadi was carried off by pestilence; two months 
later he was followed to the grave by his companion in arms, 
the heroic St. John Capistran. Skanderbeg now became the 
champion of the Christian cause. Issuing from his mountain 
fastnesses in Albania, he inflicted a series of severe defeats 
upon the armies of Mahomet. Had his efforts been seconded, 
the infidels might, without doubt, have been driven out of 
Europe. But nothing could rouse the nations to a sense of 
their duty. The victory at Belgrade had relieved them of 
anxiety ; they were content to leave any further fighting to 
the countries lying nearest to the foe. All hope of a crusade 
was soon destroyed by the death of Calixtus on the Feast of 
the Transfiguration, 1458, a feast which he himself had 
instituted in memory of the glorious victory of Belgrade. 

The short pontificate of Calixtus III. will be ever memor- 
able as the time when the infamous family of the Borgias 
first began their baneful connection with the Holy See. The 
Pope’s favouritism towards his relatives was carried to 
scandalous excesses. One nephew, Luis Juan, was made 
Governor of Bologna, and afterwards Cardinal. Another, 
Pedro Luis, a layman, was loaded with offices and honours, 
being appointed Captain-general of the Church, Commander of 
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St. Angelo, and Prefect of the City. But it was Rodrigo, the 
elder brother of the last named, who was specially singled 
out for favour. His ext.aordinary abilities have been 
recognised by his bitterest enemies, but his conduct utterly 
unfitted him for any sacred dignity. While he was yet a 
young man, and leading an immoral life, his uncle conferred 
upon him a cardinal’s hat, and nominated him Vice-Chancellor 
and (strange combination !) Commander-in-Chief of the papal 
forces. Long afterwards he himself attained the highest 
ecclesiastical office, and, under the name of Alexander VL, 
brought lasting disgrace upon the long and honoured line of 
the Successors of St. Peter.* 

- As we close these volumes, we cannot help being struck 
with the marvellous change wrought in the position of 
the Holy See in the. short space of fifty years. When 
Gregory XII. ascended the papal throne, the Church was 
divided, the authority of the Popes despised, the revival 
of learning frowned upon, and the Turks triumphant. Four 
Pontiffs succeeded him in turn. Every one of them was 
called upon to deal with all of these difficulties; yet on 
looking back we perceive that for each particular difficulty 
a special Pontiff was raised up. Union, the most pressing need, 
was accomplished under Martin V.; Eugenius III. next 
successfully restored the authority of*the Holy See; then came 
Nicholas V. to reconcile the Church with the New Learning ; 
and finally, the victorious advance of the Ottoman power was 
checked by the untiring efforts of Calixtus III. No Pontiff, 
alas! had yet taken in hand the work of reform. Happily, 
however, the work of these four Popes has been lasting. Since 
their time there has been no disunion within the Church, 
nor has the authority of the Holy See been rejected ; the 
Turks have for many centuries acknowledged the superiority 
of Christian prowess, which first they experienced at Belgrade ; 
the Vatican is still the storehouse of art and learning; the 
Popes are still the patrons of scholars and artists. And when 
we consider the character of these Pontiffs we feel that they 
were remarkable members even of the remarkable series to 
which they belong. The austere manners of Martin, the 





* It should be remembered that this family has also given the Church 
St. Francis Borgia. 
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dignified conduct of Eugenius, the fiery energy of Calixtus, 
command our respect and admiration; while the lofty aims, 
the scholarly tastes, and the noble liberality of Nicholas light 
up one of the brightest pages in the chequered history of 
the Popes. 

Here we must pause. All who have followed Dr. Pastor 
thus far in his labours will join in the hope that the volume 
containing the pontificates of Pius IL, Paul IL, and Sixtus 
IV. may soon be accessible to English readers, and that the 
learned author may be spared for many years to complete the 
work which he has so ably begun. 


T. B. SCANNELL. 
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GARDINER’S CIVIL WAR. 
VOL. II. 


The Great Civil War; vol. iii (1647-1649). By SAMUEL 
R. Garpiner, M.A., L.L.D., Edinburgh, &c. London: 
Longmans, 1891. 


A’ the house-officers’ dinner table in Charterhouse, London, 
late in the middle decade of this century, there dined 
one day an octagenarian guest, who surprised the company 
with the following remarkable statement: “My grandfather, 
“a long-lived man, has often told me that in early life he 
.“knew an aged friend of his family who had seen the axe 
“ fall upon the neck of Charles I.” There was thus only one 
link between the teller of the anecdote in 185—, and the 
actual eye-witness in 1649. The present writer, then on the 
staff of that renowned school, was by an accidental engage- 
ment absent on the particular day when it was told, but 
heard of it next morning from his colleagues. It was 
startling, but perfectly probable. It seemed to bring together 
the edges of that gulf of time which stands between posterity 
and the most tragic scene in English history—at any rate 
since the head of Mary Stuart fell at Fotheringhay. But 
the span of that gulf was at the time less than two-hundred- 
and-ten years,so that obviously thrice three-score-and-ten would 
cover it; and three successive veterans, each of whom turned 
fourscore by a few odd years, would yield all the needful 
margin to complete the tradition. On that memorable 
scaffold scene at Whitehall the curtain falls, which, it seems, 
marks the finale of Dr. Gardiner’s History of the Great Civil 
War. This forms not only the close of his third volume, but, 
as we judge from the colophon at p. 678, and from the index, 
comprising all the volumes, as in a completed work it should, 
the end of the history itself. It is, if so, a finale without 
finality. |The Irish campaign of Drogheda and Wexford, the 
Scotch campaign ending at Dunbar, and the “crowning 
mercy,” in Cromwell’s estimation, of Worcester city and field, 
all remain to be told; and at the rate of pagination adopted, 
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which falls a little short of that of a page per day of the time 
included, would carry us on through another volume of nearly 
equal bulk, to September, 1651. 

The special sources which the author has enjoyed shall be 
noticed further on. They seem to have been used with the 
most conscientious care and scrupulous impartiality. Not a 
single link of circumstance which older or recent records 
furnish appears to be blinked, not a single point of fact to be 
blunted. We seem to know the two protagonists, King 
Charles I. and Cromwell, as we never knew them before—as 
it were, inch by inch. They stand out in light and shade, not 
only at clear full length, but by mutual contrast; and yet 
each a kingly personage, each with a strong tinge of absolu- 
tism, inherited in the one case, and the gift of self-asserting 
nature in the other. Hence it is possible to pronounce a 
verdict with less reserve than it ever was before on the fatal 
stroke which consummated that tragedy, enacted with a 
parade of quasi-judicial ceremony and a fine attention to 
quasi-legal forms, as though expressly to challenge the judg- 
ment of after ages on the ground of constitutional justice. 
It is impossible to follow the sequel of events under Dr. 
Gardiner’s able guidance without concluding that stroke to 
have been one of judicial murder, as destitute of legal warrant 
as if the King had been tried by a drum-head court martial at 
Holmby or Carisbrooke, and despatched by a platoon of 
musketry in the castle yard. Nor can we resist the inference 
that it was at once a crime and a blunder, as strongly opposed 
to the counsels of policy, as it was destitute of any ground 
of right. 

The diary of dates in the volume carries us through 
almost exactly two years, from February 3rd, 1647, to 
January 30th, 1649, but with a backward glance on p. 26 to 
January, 1647. Throughout nearly the whole of this period 
we find repeated and continuous efforts of all parties to induce 
the king to resume royalty with a shortened prerogative. 
Parliament and army were bidding against one another, with 
the Scotch Estates occasionally intervening in the auction, 
each anxious, in modern phrase, to secure on the lowest terms 
the contract for replacing Charles on the throne. We find in 
the above period a dozen at least of these overtures, that is on 
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the average one every two months, hardly interrupted by the 
recrudescence of open civil war in the summer of 1648, all 
aimed at limiting—some more, some less stringently—the royal 
power, which they all agreed in inviting him to resume. The 
existing King, with an occasional side-glance in favour of one 
of his sons, was to lead and head the nation in any new state 
of things. The regale was to be still the keystone of the 
restored edifice of liberty. This proffer was last formulated 
through Lord Denbigh, “a mission ” which “ had the approval 
of Cromwell” (pp. 555—6), in the last half of December, 
1648. In the last few days of the year it was known that 
Charles declined to entertain it. On the 6th of January 
following the Commons declared him a traitor and a tyrant, 
and decided on trying him on a capital charge, to whom, up to 
the last moment, they were ready, under conditions, to swear 
allegiance as their lawful sovereign. On their own showing, 
he was both capable and worthy of the crown of England 
up to Christmas; and by New Year’s Day his would-be loyal 
subjects were preparing to doom him to death as a public 
enemy. Is it possible in all the annals of popular vacillation 
to find a more grotesque caricature of policy and justice ? 

But further, when the king’s head had rolled on the 
scaffold, the rival factions had made that impossible, which 
was from first to last the guiding principle of their own 
negotiations. The idea of a regale, however curbed and 
restrained, ran through them all. That was now barred and 
estopped, until a counter-revolution should oust from power 
the successful one of the rival elements now battling for the 
mastery. Thus they stultified all their previous policy 
and snapped short its one thread of continuity. In order to 
make this plain on the face of the facts, let the following 
calendar of overtures and negotiations be studied, taken from 
the prefixed analysis of chapters, or from the marginal 
compendium which attends every page, with an occasional 
extract from the text itself. 

1647, January.—A fresh Presbyterian negotiation with the 
King. 

April 21st—The Commons resolve to send the Newcastle 
Propositions to the King (stating their conditions for his 
resuming sovereign power). 

[No.3 of Fourth Series.) Cc 
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May 12th.—Charles replies to the Newcastle Propositions. 

May 18th.—Coalition between the Scots and the English 
Presbyterians in favour of the King. 

Between June 4th and 11th.—Charles visited by Fairfax and 
Cromwell. 

June 16th—A Scottish Army offered to Charles—Terms of 
the army leaders:—“ They would engage to remain under 
arms till they had restored him to his ancient authority,” 
and “were prepared to set up again the religion which he 
so dearly loved, if he would only tolerate others,” p. 124. 

June 18th.—Lauderdale’s interview with Charles. 

June 25th and following.—Charles’ interview with Cromwell. 
Cromwell anxious to come to an understanding with the 
King. 

July 12th—Cromwell assures Sir John Berkley that “the 
army wished for no more than to have leave to live as 
subjects ought to do, and to preserve their consciences, and 
that they thought no man could enjoy their estates quietly 
without the King had his rights,” p. 145. 

July 13th—Berkley’s interview with the King. 

July 23rd—The Heads of the Proposals (formulated by 
Ireton on the part of the army) submitted to Charles. 

August 26th—The Newcastle Propositions revived. 

September 3rd.—The Propositions laid before the KF ‘ng. 

September 9th—The Council of the Army discusses the 
terms of the King’s restoration. 

September 21st and following—Cromwell and Ireton persist 
in continuing their negotiations with the King. 

September 28th.—New overtures from the army to the King. 

October 16th.—The King will not hear of a compromise. 

October 20th.—Cromwell’s speech in Parliament on behalf of 
Monarchy. 

November 16th.—Charles makes an offer to the Houses. 

November 25th.—The Lords draw up four propositions. 

December 1st.—The four propositions converted into Bills. 

December 24th.—The four Bills presented to Charles; pro- 
posing terms to him. 

December 28th.—Charles rejects the four Bills. 

1648, May 14th—The Commons consent to resume negotia- 
tions with the King. 
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July 4th.—Discussion on the terms to be offered to the King. 

September 18th.—Opening of the Treaty of Newport (between 
the King and the Parliamentary Commissioners.) 

November 11th.—Fresh conditions to be offered to Charles. 

November 16th.—The Army’s final overture to the King. 

December 1st.—The King’s answer reported to the Commons. 

December 5th.—The King’s answers declared to be a ground 
of settlement. 

December 19th to 28th.—A bargain being driven :—the King 
to surrender “his negative voice,” and allow “the surrender 
(i.e. confiscation) of the bishops’ lands.” Lord Denbigh’s 
mission to the King, conveying this last overture. 

1649, January 1st.—Ordinance passed for the King’s trial. 

January 6th.—Act (so called, omitting the House of Lords), 
charging “Charles Stuart with high and _treasonable 
offences, ete.” Passed the Commons. 

January 30th.—The execution of the King. 

Thus the nett outcome of two years’ negotiations may 
fairly be epitomized as follows :—“ Receive back the Crown 
under certain conditions, or else off with your head!” The 
alternative sounds worthy of an opera bouffe or Christmas ex- 
travaganza (where paste-board heads roll off and leave their 
owners none the worse) but for its awful consummation in 
innocent blood. The whole reads like a farce, prefixed by 
some freak of stage caprice to the fifth act of a tragedy. 

When the Roman satirist said :— 


Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema ; 


he illustrated the cross events of humanity by opposite for- 
tunes, but in different persons. But for an instance of the 
choice actually offered to, nay, forced upon the same victim, a 
choice of which either alternative stultified the other, we may 
elsewhere ransack history in vain. The conditions of Royalty 
under which that New Year, 1648-9, turned over, were such 
as to beggar the extremest illustration on which the satire of 
the elder time could venture. No court jester ever had such 
a theme of the grimly ridiculous at his master’s expense as 
this, when in England court was none, and jests were few. 


If Cromwell, Ireton and Co., and the stern fanatics of the 
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minority whom they led, had not been too thick-skinned for 
ridicule to kill, their tenure of power had been short indeed. 
In the French Revolution no such absurdity was an element of 
the situation. The King was deposed, and the Republic pro- 
claimed ; Royalty was declared a crime, and the guillotine was 
the natural sequel. But our Charles I. was never deposed 
until Cromwell’s threat was fulfilled—* TI tell you, we will cut 
off his head with the crown upon it.”—p. 569. 

And this leads us naturally to the next point of undying 
interest for the historical student, to what extent was Crom- 
well, whom we may regard as now expectant and reversionary, 
responsible for the absurd crime, thus wiexampled in history, 
which opened his own way to power ? The facts detailed by our 
author, show beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the largest 
share of the responsibility was his. “Pride’s Purge,” of which 
there will be more to say anon, had left the House of Com- 
mons a mere remnant handful, virtually creatures of the army, 
and nearly all members of its dominant sect. As regards the 


Upper House :— 


Since Pride’s Purge the small number of members attending it had 
become still smaller, Fifteen peers had been present on December 5th. 
On December 6th there were but seven; and between the 12th and the 
19th the highest number of attendances was seven and the lowest three.— 
p. 555. 


Thus to affect to regard the edicts of this tail-end of the 
famous “ Rump,” who ultimately dispensed formally with the 
peers’ concurrence, as anything more than martial law pure 
and simple, would be absurd affectation. But martial law, 
which has been defined to be “the will of the commander-in- 
chief,” was here that of the Council of Officers—Fairfax, the 
said commander, being notoriously hostile to their proceedings, 
or neutral—and of their foremost man and leading spirit, 
Cromwell himself. Dr. Gardiner is sure that, whatever else 
Cromwell may have been, he was not a hypocrite, although 
under the so far known circumstances, it was the most natural 
thing for contemporaries of all parties to set him down as 
such.—(Pref., p. viii.) 

Let us assume this judgment at once charitable and true, 
and that, not in the ironical sense of Mark Antony, “Brutus 
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is an honourable man.” Then we have to account for the 
following remarkable utterance, made by him when the 
ordinance for the King’s trial had just been passed on—note 
the date—January 2, 1649. On p. 559 we read:— 


Cromwell stood up to explain his position. ‘‘ If any man whatsoever,” 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘has carried on the design of deposing the 
“King, and disinheriting his posterity; or if any man had yet such a 
‘“‘design, he should be the greatest traitor and rebel in the world; but since 
“the Providence of God hath cast this upon us, I cannot but submit to 
“Providence, though I am not yet provided to give you advice.” The 
reference to Providence was with Cromwell an infallible indication of a 
political change of front; but it usually needed some strong opposition to 
put him quite at his ease in the new position which he was taking up. 
Such an opposition at once manifested itself when the ordinance reached 
the House of Lords. . . . . No mere formal obstacle, however, was 
sufficient to keep back from their purpose the men who were now scattered 
over the empty benches of the House of Commons. 


On January 6 the “Act,” as we have seen, was passed “for 
hearing, trying, and adjudging the said Charles Stewart,” by 
this dwindled remnant of puppet members. Our author 
believes that— 


Though there is not a tittle of evidence one way or the other, it is not 
unlikely that the practical character of this Act was in some way owing to 
the influence of Cromwell (p. 563). 


He also says, p. 566 :— 


The minority who now swayed the House of Commons had no mind to 
content themselves even with [the King’s] deposition. They had come 
to the conclusion that “‘stone-dead hath no fellow,” and that as long as 
Charles lived there would be no peace in the land. 


The King’s death, therefore, was a foregone conclusion. 
That end was fixed on by the framers and those who passed 
the Act, as steadily as in the Bill of Attainder against Strafford. 
They only cast about for means to give it a conventional 
covering of law. The so-called High Court of Justice, the 
impeachment, the evidence, and the roll calls of the “judges,” 
the dais, the bar, and the chair of crimson velvet were all mere 
stage properties—all that was really necessary was the axe 
and the block. Of these so-called judges, 135 in number, only 
52 appeared on the first day of session. Fairfax, Cromwell, 
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and Ireton were present, but Fairfax never appeared again, 
nor did he sign the death warrant. 


What was more serious was that & large number of ‘the Independent 
[in the sectarian sense] statesmen, who had shared with Cromwell the 
burden and heat of the late struggle, would have nothing to do with the 
King’s execution, . . . . When young Algernon Sidney made the 
purely legal objection that “first, the King can be tried by no court; 
secondly, no man can be tried by this court,” Cromwell dashed away the 
appeal to mere constitutional legality. ; 


But as the days wore on, symptoms of dissension began to 
appear among the members of the court. The project of the 
more fiery and resolute among their always scanty number, 
the minority of a minority, to sentence the King without more 
ado as contumacious, for refusing its jurisdiction, broke down. 


Much, too, had occurred during the last few days to shake the 
resolutions of some of those who had at first been inclined to support a 
harsher sentence. Not only had the bearing of the King been dignified, 
and his appeal to the law convincing, but there could be no shadow of 
doubt that the court was thoroughly unpopular. The Presbyterian clergy > 
had preached heartily in the King’s favour and had drawn up an 
argumentative criticism on the claim of the court to try him, p 577. 


Here the writer remarks that had Fairfax possessed the 
decision of character to place himself at the head of the | 
moderate party, this open conspiracy to compass the King’s 
death by a mock trial would have miscarried. But the 
irresoluteness of Fairfax only brings out more clearly the 
resoluteness of Cromwell. 


A body of Scottish Commissioners then in London from 
Edinburgh denounced on three several days of this tragic 
January the proceedings taken against the King; besides 
which “when the new Scottish Parliament met on January 
“Ath, it declared strongly against the trial.” In order, it is 
surmised, to gain time in which to heal the divergence of 
views, and “screw” the waverers’ “courage to the sticking 
place,” the court spent some days in taking evidence, but only 
procured “such” as “could convince no one who was not 
convinced already.” Slight but significant facts suggest that, 
during this pause of indecision, “ Ireton and Cromwell were, 
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“no doubt, busily employed in steeling the hearts of the weak ;” 
and we read from a letter of Lawrans, preserved in the 
Clarendon State papers, that : 


The General (Fairfax) was baited with fresh dogs all Tuesday night 
(January 24th) to bring him into the Hall on the morrow, to countenance 
the business. But by no means would he consent, p. 579-60. 


On p. 580 we have a summary of the arguments by which 
Cromwell, now bent fully on the King’s death, justified it to 
the Scottish Commissioners, and plied the irresolute or the 
scrupulous among his accomplices. With the two latter only was 
he so far successful that, although only forty-six on the 25th 


joined in the preliminary vote of death as many as sixty-two 


confirmed it on the 26th. 


The struggle between the resolute and irresolute was now approaching 
its termination. Those who had a definite aim before them carried the 
day, gaining their object on all points of importance, p. 581, 


Definiteness of aim, accompanied, our author might have 
added, by unscrupulousness as to means, has a double 
advantage. The unjust steward had a very definite aim, and 
was devoid of scruples as to how, and therefore stood to win 
a home when turned out, and is recorded as therein “wiser 
than the children of light.” Such were Cromwell, Ireton & Co., 
and similar their advantage. The curious feature which 
differentiates them, is that they posed not merely as children 
of light, but as having a private extra illumination, all the 
while. 

The man who cannot see his aim cannot shoot straight. 
Such was not Cromwell. The man who is unscrupulous will 
go all lengths where others will go half-lengths only, and, 
therefore, is like the man who holds the longest end of the 
lever against an opponent at the shorter one. Such Cromwell, 
on Dr. Gardiner’s showing, had now become. Yet more, his 
end once gained was irrevocable. Imprisonment may be 
enlarged, attainder reversed, banishment recalled, confiscation 
restored. But “stone-dead hath no fellow.” If, therefore, he 
could for half a week pull his shrinking and wavering 
followers over the line, that pool of blood on the scaffold 
would lie evermore—a novies Styx interfusa—between them 
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and any effective reaction. And, yet again, as “stone-dead 
hath no fellow” qua patient, so it has none qua agent. All 
whom he would win to share the deed were thenceforward 
equally compromised with himself, and bound over by the 
most formidable of recognizances to support whatever fabric 
of future power might be reared with that scaffold for its 
foundation, and that block for its corner stone. If, in his 
view, Charles Stuart stood alone between England and her 
liberties, he was equally the sole obstacle between Cromwell 
and present power, and, therefore, every accomplice at the 
moment became a pledged comrade and champion in the 
future. The reader will see how closely this view fits the 
further material facts, in detailing which we italicize the 
most important phrases. 


It is capable of proof that those who signed [the warrant of death] on 
the 26th were not more in number than twenty-eight, if indeed they were 
so many (pp. 583-5). 


Summoned to hear his sentence on the 27th, the King 
appealed from that court to Parliament, Lords and Commons 
together. 


To consider this point the court adjourned for half an hour , 
because one of their number, John Downes, was about] in spite of 
Cromwell's anger to rise and startle the audience}by, pleading publicly 
that the King’s request might be granted. 


It will be further shown that to grant the King’s appeal 
was tantamount not only to quashing the whole acts of the 
court, but to making any trial impossible. No one knew this 
better than Cromwell. Further, on the 28th, being Sunday, 


The protests against any attempt to act on that sentence were many 
and loud. On the 29th the members of the Assembly of Divines joined 
in supplicating for the King’s life, and on the same day two Dutch 
ambassadors, who had been specially despatched from the Netherlands 
‘for the purpose, made a similar request of the House of Commons. It 
was also reported that Fairfax had urged the Council of Officers in the 
same direction, whilst it was no secret that the Prince of Wales had sent 
a blank sheet of paper signed and sealed by himself, on which the 
Parliament might inscribe any terms they pleased. That the vast 
majority of the English people would have accepted this offer gladly was 
beyond all reasonable doubt. It was but a small knot of men—a bare 
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majority, if they were even that, amongst the sitting members of the 
High Court of Justice itself—who had fixedly determined that there 
should be no relenting; but they had Cromwell amongst them, and 
Cromwell’s will, when once his mind had been made up, was absolutely 
inflexible. They had, moreover, behind them the greater part of the rank 
and file of the army, to whom the shortest issue seemed the best (p. 589). 


The last fact is probably only relatively true, if true at 
all. That the pressure of Cromwell’s inflexible will should 
by its own momentum draw even a majority of his comrades 
and followers, so long as it was the chief or sole motive power, 
is natural enough. Butif Fairfax had stood forward as 
a rallying centre to the side of moderation, it is fairly 
supposable that a counter-current would have gained strength, 
and inverted the majority supposed above. But, whereas, 
Cromwell displayed momentum, Fairfax showed only vis 
inertiae; and the two forces, positive and negative, concurred, 
as ina “couple ” in mechanics, to put on the screw with fatal 
effect. 

Now, therefore or never, was Cromwell's time to “ force 
the hands” of the reluctant ; we shall see that he did so in the 
most literal sense of the words. 


“ Those that are gone in,” he said, “ shall set their hands, I will have 
their hands now!” According to another story, which was for a long 
time accepted as true, Cromwell dragged Ingoldsby to the table, and 
forced him to sign by grasping his hand with a pen in it [contradicted by 
“the firmness of ” the “signature.”] . . . . On the whole it will 
be safe to assume that great pressure was put, sometimes in rough 
military fashion, on those who hung back, p. 591. 


The meaning of the above struggle for “ hands ” is that 
the signatories of the death warrant were on the 29th, still so 
few, as both to carry insufficient weight and to suggest dis- 
cord even among the packed jurors who had been deputed to 
carry through the judicial parody to its dismal close, Cromwell 
and Ireton were the volunteer “whips,” and we may assume 
that no resource of moral pressure was by them omitted. 
They were assuredly not the men to leave a stone unturned. 
In spite of all their efforts the evidence goes to show that 
reluctance still predominated, and that so few who had 
sentenced would now sign, that the 27th, anticipated for the 
execution, became impossible. The word Thirtieth is sprawled 
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out, to fill a too-wide erasure space, occupied, it is presumed 
by “twenty-seventh ” in the first hand. Then why not have 
redrafted it? Because it was believed “that some ; 
who had already signed would refuse to repeat their 
signatures.” (pp. 583,590). This damnatory fact of date 
erased and changed, which drew other erasures after it, gives 
to the document some of the prima facie attributes of a 
forgery. Its total number of signatures, omitting Gregory 
Clement, erased, is but 57 out of 135, and the highest total of 
any one session had been 67, a minority of the whole. Not 
only so, but of the three officers to whom execution was first 
committed two declined to serve, and their erased names are 
replaced by others. How intensely keen and close the death 
struggle over the King was, may be gathered from this recoil 
of the mock-tribunal from their act and deed, and this refusal 
of their office by the delegates of death—an intensity which 
of course measures conversely that of the pressure by which 
signatures were extorted, and shows how staunch was the 
masterful purpose which animated the bloodthirsty oligarchy 
of regicides, and overawed in this last crisis the public voice 
of England. Among those men of blood Cromwell was the 
chief centre of force, the unfaltering mainspring of movement. 
But for his influence and efforts the court would undoubtedly 
have crumbled away, and the whole process have collapsed in 
contempt, to the intense relief of the public mind, as well of 
the private consciences of the large majority of its members. 
Cromwell, Ireton and the headsman were, in fact, the effective 
triumvirate which kept the solemn farce up to the tragic level. 
It tasked the former two to the utmost to find an office for 


the third. 


The more we study the composition of the court, the more 
outrageous is the caricature of legality which it presents. 
First of all the Peers, poor remnant as they were, would have 
nothing to do with the “ordinance” —therefore the King’s 
appeal to the two Houses was an absolutely safe card for him 
to play ;—then the two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron, 
named to preside, washed their hands of the business; then 
the 150, which was to have been the number of the panel at 
first, shrank to 135, of whom the majority were always absent, 
of whom only a small minority seem to have been continuous 
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assessors, the rest coming and going with baffling fluctuations, 
and of whom less than four-ninths eventually signed. On 
the 135 devolved the functions of both judge and jury; the 
sole legal experts, if we may so call them, being Cook, the 
prosecutor, made Parliamentary Attorney specially ad hoc, 
and Bradshaw, Sergeant-at-law, who presided, all the leading 
lawyers having negotiated themselves out of the proceeding in 
an early stage. (See p. 553). 

In describing the paraphernalia of the court as so many 
stage properties, we were perhaps too sweeping—we had 
forgot Sergeant Bradshaw’s “ shot-proof hat,” without which 
his legal wisdom would have been insecure, and which was 
certainly a solemn reality. He was a conspicuous mark 
within easy range of the gallery to which privileged persons 
were admitted. It was thought likely that, in spite of the 
guard of musketeers in attendance on the court, and another 
armed body repressing the crowd, some desperate cavalier 
might “cover” the president with murderous aim from this 
gallery, from which however proceeded nothing more deadly 
than a running fire of repartee. These pellets of sarcasm 
were traced to a masked lady, believed to be Lady Fairfax. 
The president therefore carefully kept himself “covered” in 
another sense, and the lady was repressed by Captain Axtell 
ordering his musketeers to fire into the gallery, who judiciously 
disobeyed. The London crowd surging into Westminster Hall 
and shouting “God save the King” into the ears of the court, 
the gloomy soldiers crying “Justice, justice!” as the King 
withdrew through their files, symbolize the opposite currents 
of feeling which distracted those momentous days. An armed 
oligarchy trampling upon public sentiment, and the free-born 
voices of a people loyal at the heart, are what they respec- 
tively express. 

Cromwell then was “no hypocrite,” but our readers, who 
have traced the stages of this judicial murder, with its packed 
tribunal, mock-legality and counterfeit process, when they 
strike out “ hypocrite,” will know what to write against his 
name instead. 

Of the impolicy of the crime it remains briefly to speak. 
The Prince of Wales had made his essay of naval war, block- 
aded the Thames, held valuable prizes to ransom, but inflicted 
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only superficial damage. His crews were ill-paid, and his 
resources precarious and evanescent in August, 1648. By the 
autumn they were exhausted, or he might easily have block- 
aded the Isle of Wight, overpowered the guard at Carisbrooke, 
and rescued his father on board. Without the aid of the 
Dutch he was now helpless to cause more than a mere mer- 
cantile alarm, and the sympathies of the Dutch would have 
been secured by deference to their ambassadors’ urgency of 
intercession for the King, together with a judicious display of 
strength. There was no continental effort for the rescue of 
the King’s sunken fortunes to be dreaded, nor, had there been, 
would his presence in exile at Breda or the Hague have in- 
creased its ardour. Supposing the result of the trial had been 
his expatriation, with the mere revenues of a private gentleman 
allowed him, to be confiscated in case of a hostile demonstration 
on his behalf, no appreciable increase of risk would have 
occurred to the Commonwealth Government which displaced 
him. They would indeed have been safer by far than they 
were. In short, Charles with his evasiveness, his delicate 
scruples, his resolute conscientiousness, -and his obstructive 
non possunus, was now, while he lived, a dead weight round 
the neck of his own party. The Prince of Wales and Rupert 
were the real factors of peril, and would have been handi- 
capped by his presence, as they were relieved by his death, 
which sprung a mine of enthusiasm eventually on his behalf. 
In short, it was the King’s innocent blood which gradually 
cemented the hearts of Englishmen in favour of the Restoration, 
and embalmed his memory with an odour of popular martyr- 
dom. In putting him. to death the extremists scored a 
triumph, and made still further extremes necessary in the 
government. The whole new régime took its colour necessarily 
from the winning party, and culminated in the pretorian 
tyranny which goaded England at last into reaction against it. 
Thus that the crime was also a blunder seems clearly made 
out. 

And this is the conclusion to which Dr. Gardiner’s remarks 
lead, although he leaves it for the reader to draw rather than 
enunciates it himself. 


Those who brought Charles to the scaffold strengthened the revulsion 
of feeling in his favour which had begun to set in ever since it had been 
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clearly brought home to the nation that its choice lay between the rule of 
the King and the rule of the sword.—p. 599. 


And again, commenting on the Likén Basiliké, he says:— 


Its real author, Dr. John Gauden, a nominally Presbyterian divine, 
caught with great felicity the higher motives which were never absent 
from Charles’ mind, and gave to the narratives and meditations of which 
the book consisted enough of dramatic veracity to convince all who were 
prepared to believe it, that they had before them the real thoughts of, &e. 

The demand for tht book was well nigh unlimited. Edition after 
edition was exhausted almost as soon as it left the press. The greedily 
devoured volumes served to create an ideal image of Charles, which went 
far to make the permanent overthrow of the monarchy impossible, p. 600. 


The young Charles was, in the popular eye, invested with 
the aureole of his father. To “the King over the water” the 
eyes of Englishmen turned more and more. The “ Merry 
Monarch,” as he was later known, son and heir of the 
melancholy, was able to win their hearts with his father’s 
head before he set, in return from exile, his foot on his native 
shore. 

After a review of the financial position in Chapter XLVL., 
which reveals distrust and dissatisfaction between Parliament 
and army, and an impatience of both by the country at large, 
our author traces step by step the widening of the gulf 
between the two former, which determined later in the 
ascendency of military forces over civil. Although they had, 
besides the ordinary resources of taxation, a large unknown 
margin of sequestration and confiscation, the Parliament had 
no due sense of the supremacy of finance, and of punctual 
solvency as a constitutional virtue. They seem to have had 
no member or group of members of sufficient influence to 
compel attention to ways and means. Although the earlier 
storms which disturbed the monarchy had been raised on 
distinctly fiscal questions, tonnage and poundage, ship-money 
and the like, and although to starve down royal power by the 
spare diet of insufficient supplies had been their settled 
policy, they were no sooner masters of the financial situation 
than they released themselves from those two independent 
virtues, thriftness and solvency, and continued to spend 
without overtaking their debts. The pay of the army of the 
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“New Model” was many months in arrear, behind whom lay : 
few disbanded thousands whom that model had superseded, 
with still longer arrears ; while many re-enlisted from these 
claimed arrears on both accounts. Outside both lay the 
myriads of English subjects, impatient of the burdens which 
civil war had inflicted and bequeathed, weary of the exactions 
of both parties and the maintenance so long of two armies in 
many parts of England, at once the disorganizers s and the 
depredators of settled industry. The demands of the army 
could only be met by heavier burdens still, at least for a 
while, on the civil population, groaning already beneath that 
prolonged overstrain. The Parliament thought to solve the 
problem by disbanding at once and paying off arrears at 
leisure—a plan to which the New Model were disinclined to 
submit. Who indeed could expect a score of thousands of 
veterans, flushed with many victories, and having the treatment 
of the older army before their eyes as a warning, quietly to drop 
those weapons which had carved out for the Parliament its 
present supremacy, and humbly to wait upon its grace in the 
future ? 

The Parliament, by studying the wishes of the nation for 
relief, had armed the army with a grievance, and by encouraging 
petitions for disbandment, now set the aggrieved in a 
restless attitude. A riot arose in Smithfield early in 1647, 
through the buyer of an ox refusing to pay the excise—an 
evil omen on such historic ground; while Cromwell complained 
to Fairfax of “men who have so much malice against the 
army as besots them,” founding himself on a petition from 
Essex, that the people might not “be eaten up, enslaved, and 
destroyed by an army raised for their defence.” Parliament 
endeavoured to govern by dividing, to retain the cavalry, dis- 
band the bulk of the infantry, and reserving a few garrisons, 
enlist the rest for Ireland, where the recent tender of resigna- 
tion of his Lieutenancy by Ormond, had opened a new field 
for military service ; and further, to break its organisation by 
retaining in commision, except Fairfax, colonels only, and none 
of these, while members of the Lower House, to be allowed to 
serve in England—a double-barrelled resolution levelled 
obviously at Cromwell. 

The attempt to induce the soldiers to enlist for Ireland 
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thoroughly failed ; a few who had yielded to their officers’ 
urgency, exercised owing to the personal pressure of the 
enlisting agents, mostly rejecting the offer subsequently. 


What is strange is that they (the Presbyterian majority) did not 
perceive that their unsympathetic handling of the soldiers’ complaints was 
welding into one forces which they might easily have kept apart, and even 
throwing power into the hands of men whom they cordially detested. If 
arrears had been paid, and indemnity granted, the ‘the Godly party,” 
(Independents) would have been isolated. . . . The soldiers who cared 
only for their pay were being thrown into the arms of political and 
religious enthusiasts. . . . ‘Though the army ” (says a quoted letter) 
“ differ in religion, they all agree in their discontented speeches against the 
‘ Parliament, the soldiers conclude that they who have been so badly paid 
“in England shall be wholly neglected if they go to Ireland ” (p. 51). 


Irritated by the votes of the House, directed so clearly 
against himself and his military position, Cromwell remarked 
to Ludlow, “It is a miserable thing to serve a Parliament, to 
which, let a man be never so faithful, if one pragmatical fellow 
among them rise and asperse him, he shall never wipe it off.” 
(p. 35). He even contemplated, in a moment of reasonable 
irritation, quitting England, and transferring to the Elector 
Palatine his sword and his experience. Yet his protestations of 
the army’s fidelity and devotion to the Parliament, repeatedly 
made in March, April, and up to May 31, 1647, were, as 
far as can be judged, sincere at those times, although charged 
later as involving duplicity by his Parliamentary and other 
enemies (p. 102 note). What shook his Parliamentary 
allegiance was the news, received on May 23, of the coalition 
of Parliament with the Scotch estates and kingdom, on the 
basis of certain proposals of the Scottish Commissioners, 
accepted, at any rate provisionally, by the King. Parts of the 
same scheme were the introduction of the Scotch army into 
England, which was “fully debated,” the raising of a new English 
army from the discharged veterans of the early years of the Civil 
War, and the disbanding of that victorious force of the “New 
Model,” which was now regarded as disaffected, in spite of 
Cromwell’s protestations. That force was, by these measures, 
roused to larger self-assertion ; proceeded to elect “agitators,” 
not in the modern sense, but in the older one of delegates to 
discuss on its own behalf; and now first claimed to be a direct 
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political factor, equal or superior to Parliament in settling 
the state on a new basis (p. 70-78). The Parliamentary 
Commissioners, sent in May to effect the disbandment, were 
met by open mutiny; their attempt to secure the artillery and 
train, of which Oxford was the depdt, was resisted by violence; 
and Cornet Joyce was by Cromwell and Ireton, who expected 
a similar move on the part of the Anglo-Scotch coalition to 
place the King at its head, despatched to seize the royal person 
at Holmby, which he promptly effected, Colonel Graves, a 
Presbyterian officer in command there, being driven away, and 
his small detachment coalescing with that brought by Joyce. 
This step of violence was taken without the knowledge of 
Fairfax, the commander-in-chief, and shows Cromwell 
preparing to take henceforth a line independent of him, and 
one resting on his own authority and influence with the army. 
These events occupied from May 28th to June 3rd; and on 
June 12th the army—now in open rebellion against the 
Parliament—was marching upon London. No doubt they had 
severe military grievances; not only was their pay many 
months in arrear, but the soldiers had no indemnity even 
against civil actions brought against them for acts of violence 
done in civil broil. But they now clearly aimed at dictating 
under the leadership of Cromwell and a military council, which 
their mutinous needs had lately added to the organization of 
the “agitators.” 

By a skilful use of his influence by turns in Parliament 
and in the army Cromwell was able to stave off any 
direct collision between them, and by July 19th “the news 
that the Houses were ina more conciliatory temper gave lively 
_ satisfaction.” But again, by August 14th, “in the House of 
Commons the threats of the agitators” (to “purge” the 
House by ejectment of their opponents) “ produced an irritation 
which stiffened the resistance” to their demands, and “ the 
impatience of the army was growing beyond restraint.” Those 
who cried loudest for immediate action found a warm supporter 
in Cromwell. . . “ These men,” he said, “ will never leave till 
the army pulls them out by the ears”—the very same 
expression which the Queen had used in urging the King to 
seize the five members in 1642. “I know nothing to the 
contrary,” he added, “but that Iam as well able to govern 
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the kingdom as either of them” (pp. 180-3). It follows 
that, as— 


Cromwell’s main obstacle lay with Fairfax, who refused to participate 
in his design of purging the House, and who postponed from day to day 
the order for the march on which the Army Council had decided, Cromwell 
determined to take the matter into his own hands (p. 183). 


He accordingly on August 20th posted a cavalry regiment 
in Hyde Park, went himself with a party of soldiers to the 
House, and under this intimidation an Ordinance was passed. 


Which was followed by the speedy retreat of the more prominent 
Presbyterians, who by their absence handed over the House to what was 
now an Independent majority. 


Early in the year 1648, however, a compromise was effected 
which restored Presbyterian influence in the House. Various 
abortive negotiations with the King went on. Suddenly, in 
July, came the recrudescence of the Civil War, with Royalist 
risings in Kent, Essex, and Wales, and the long-deferred march 
of the Scotch army to intervene on the King’s behalf. The 
siege of Pembroke, the battle of Preston, and the capture of 
Colchester in speedy succession crushed these efforts. By 
November 20th, differences had again broken out between the 
Parliament and the army, which latter, through recent 
victories, was now practically omnipotent. Cromwell was now 
feeling his way to support “the demand” of its more advanced 
spirits “for the execution of justice upon all offenders without 
respect of persons.”—(p. 511). With this view (aimed of course 
against the King, now at Carisbrooke), it seemed necessary to 
remove him to within easier reach of the hand preparing to 
strike. The only obstacles in Cromwell’s way were the Parlia- 
ment and the fidelity of Colonel Hammond, their Presbyterian 
officer, in charge of the King’s person. By a dispatch from 
Fairfax, still in name Commander-in-chief, but all influence 
being now Cromwell’s, Hammond was removed, and the King 
brought to Hurst Castle in Hants. Then, in less than ten 
days followed‘ “ Pride’s Purge,” which dealt the final blow to 
all independence of Parliament, and included the summary 
imprisonment of the ejected members by military force. 


[No. 3 of Fourth Series.) D 
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Cromwell was on his way from Yorkshire to London when 
this occurred. 


‘* He had not,” he said, ‘‘ been acquainted with this design ; yet, since 
it was done, he was glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it.” There 
can hardly be any doubt that Cromwell had been consulted as to the 
proposed interference of the army ; but the special form which it took had 
been rapidly determined (p. 540.) 


That determination was, in fact, due to Ireton, who, of 
course, knew that he would have Cromwell’s support, as 
shown in the above quoted words. 


After this act of violence all interest in Parliamentary proceedings is 
for a time at an end. The sitting members had been strong enough to 
hinder an appeal to the people, but they now found themselves unable to 
obtain serious recognition as the legitimate holders of supreme authority. 
To England at large they seemed, what in reality they were, the mere 
creatures of military violence. The army was their master, ind, through 
them, the master of the State (p. 541). 


Thus we have brought up the relations between Parliament 
and army, and those of Cromwell with both, to the time of 
the political extinction of the former by the latter in the first 
week of December, 1648, which was about three weeks before 
the first Ordinance passed for the King’s trial. Thus, in 
speaking of them as we did above we are fully borne out by 
facts. 

The evasion and duplicity of which King Charles was 
clearly a clumsy practitioner, are one of the most serious 
charges of history against him—not altogether justly, for that 
duplicity which is another name for diplomacy, was a royal 
vice deeply seated in the hearts of kings, and was considered 
a prime pillar of state-craft. Qui nescit dissimulare nescit 
regnare, was a household word of his father, James I. 
Queen Elizabeth was a mistress of the art. Earlier yet, not 
one of Lord Bacon’s tres magi, Louis XI., Henry VIL, and 
Maximilian, would have thought politic falsehood a blemish 
to his honour; while the first of them blended daily every 
shade of deceit, deepening to the lie direct backed by 
perjury, in his official intercourse. A well-known chapter in 
Machiavelli’s “ Prince,” seconded by the paganistic principles 
of the renaissance, had led all the monarchs of Europe to 
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regard deceit as a branch of royal prerogative, and successful 
lying as a talent worth careful cultivation in a confidential 
minister. In this school Richelieu was an able practitioner, 
and Mazarin excelled his model. But there is no need 
to cross the sea for examples. Read Lord Bacon’s own essay, 
No. 6, among those entitled “ Civil and Moral,” of “Simulation 
and Dissimulation,” of which the civil character is considerably 
more obvious than the moral, and consider how far scrupulosity 
in truth speaking was likely to follow from such teaching. 
The grand and noble simplicity of character shown by our 
own Edward I, whose motto was pactum serva, and by 
St. Louis, his contemporary, was as obsolete as the chivalry of 
Bayard. A crookedness of policy reigned in all courts, the ruses 
of belligerents obtained currency in peace, and no potentate or 
ambassador told more truth than he could help, or kept 
more promises than expediency dictated. Into this path 
of pitfalls Charles L, before he became King, had doubtless 
been initiated, and his own character of timorous reserve had 
a large affinity with the practices which it favoured ; while 
the precedents of Richelieu and Mazarin moulded the 
diplomacy of his Queen. Nor ought we to forget the terrible 
religious wars, of which the most protracted yet known, and 
called since, from its momentous duration, “The Thirty-years 
War” was now dragging to its close.* These nurtured 
principles obnoxious at once to truth and peace, while this of the 
thirty years steeled men against ordinary dictates of humanity 
to an unwonted degree. It was at once a civil war, and a 
religious one between Christian nations. It had all the 
baneful results of both united. Such wars are the suicide of 
morals, and tend to deaden all the chivalrous virtues which 
humanize ordinary warfare. In such wars especially men 
learn on each side to think the worst of each other, and to 
miminize that margin of reciprocal respect which is often 
large between mutually honourable enemies. Corruptio 
optimi fit pessima. Vile maxims and wild passions are 
consecrated. The serpents of civil and religious strife shelter 
themselves under the sacred Palladium itself, Sub pedibusque 
Dece clipeique sub orbe teguntur; and the principle of faith- 





* The peace of Westphalia which closed it was signed October 14, 1648. 
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lessness tends to realize itself all round. So it certainly 
was at this period. There was an ingrained duplicity in all 
parties. The army distrusts the Parliament, and while nego- 
tiating for a redress of its grievances, springs a mine of mutiny 
upon the latter, by seizing the person of the King through 
Joyce on June 2, 1647. The Parliament promises the army 
a redress of grievances, indemnity, and payment of arrears in 
part, with “a visible security ” to be given for the balance; 
then, instead of carrying out its promise, takes prompt 
measures to disband the army with its demands yet 
unsatisfied—in short, to repudiate its own obligations as soon as 
the ink was dry. In dealing with the King we find a passage 
of glaring duplicity between the Independent and Presby- 
terian sections of the Lower House. The former voted for 
the “ Newcastle Propositions” of the latter, merely to put 
pressure on Charles, to accept the “ Proposals” of the army ; 
while their leaders, Ireton and Cromwell, sought to 
persuade him that the whole proceeding had no other 
object than to cajole the Scotch (p. 188). In short, all 
the negotiations of either body with the King were 
tainted with that distrust, which, if it does not forerun 
pertidy, poisons at any rate the hope of agreement. Dr. 
Lingard remarks (vol. x., ch. iv., p. 244) that “the politicians 
“maintained that no treaty could be safely made with the 
“King, because if he were under restraint, he could not be 
“bound by his consent; if he were restored to liberty, he 
“eould not be expected to make any concessions.” The King 
on his side, regarding both bodies as equally hostile, and himself 
as equally necessary to both, waited for each to outbid the 
other, until one of them should bid up to his own terms. 
Again and again he might during those two eventful years 
have resumed his place at the head of the nation, with a 
prerogative as large or larger than that of George III., not to say 
that of the present sovereign. To the astonishment of - 
Belliévre, the French ambassador, and other impartial 
onlookers, these cards of opportunity were allowed to lie on 
the table, and the game went to other hands. But the King 
had his own fixed ideal of royal duty and responsibilities ; 
and although he gradually widened the margin within which 
he was willing to treat, yet maintained a reserve in favour 
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of rights which he believed inherent in the Crown, and 
inseparable from it by any human authority. He refused to 
surrender in particular his “ negative voice,” «¢., his right to 
invalidate Acts of Parliament by refusing the Royal assent. 
Every precedent of history was undoubtedly in his favour. 
The theory of a King who was only to reign and not to 
govern could only quote in its favour the discredited rois 
fainéants and their mayors of the palace in the early annals 
of France. If Charles had, say in October, 1648, accepted 
such a réle of sovereignty, it had become pretty clear who 
the mayor of the palace would be. Bnt it was enough that he 
held himself estopped from all such conditions by his corona- 
tion oath. 

Nurtured as he had been in the traditions of the Tudors and the 


Stuarts, Charles was in short required to anticipate, in all essential points, 
the system which prevails in the reign of Victoria (p. 505). 


No English sovereign had ever been confronted with such 
an array of civil and religious topics of dessension at once. 
Bound by his conscientious notions of the indispensable 


attributes of a sovereignty which he had not the strength to 
maintain, he was by them chained, as it were, to a stake, like a 
baited animal, to be worried by the demands of whichever 
party was strong and forward enough to rush in and bite. 
No doubt his early weakness in surrendering himself to the 
showy incapacity of Buckingham, whose politics were those 
of a gamester ever hoping to recoup ill-success by a greater 
hazard, was sufficient to put Parliament on their guard, 
especially in votes of money. But the absolute distrust 
which they showed in restricting the vote of tonnage and 
poundage to two years only, was a stigma of affront which 
had never been offered to an English King before. The 
sovereigns of England “ had an immemorial right to duties on 
“exports and imports,” and those “duties gradually assumed 
“a more prominent place in the revenue, under the names of 
“tonnage and poundage and prisage.” * It must be borne in 
mind that the defence of the realm, and especially the safety 
of the seas to mercantile enterprise was a primary duty of 





* “The English Institutions,” by P. V. Smith, M.A. Ed. 1873, p. 265. 
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the sovereign, which he was expected to maintain out of the 
sources of revenue at his command. Unless that duty was 
adequately discharged, the whole commercial advance of 
England, which had ‘become so great from the days of 
Elizabeth and since, was threatened at any moment with 
collapse. No impost was so- obvious and so fair as that 
which thus took toll of merchandize for the common 
protection of all merchants. Still more to their discredit, the 
House of Commons in 1628, exactly when the chief stumbling 
block to their confidence, viz., Buckingham, had been removed 
by the knife of the assassin, took the opportunity to pass this 
public vote of non-confidence in their sovereign. The first trick 
in the game of mutual distrust was thus turned by them. That 
game was played on through the earlier years of troubled 
peace, through civil war and captivity, to within a few weeks 
of the scaffold. 

In the tangled intrigue of those two years, English 
Parliament and army, Presbyterians ana Independents. 
Scotch Estates and army, Lauderdale and Argyle, “Levellers” 
and Londoners, all took their parts; among which the forlorn 
hope of the captive king was to play off one or more against 
the others. His inherited misfortune was the legacy of the 
Tudor period, rich in exaggerated prerogative and arbitrary 
precedents, studied through the nearer retrospect of his 
father’s ignoble reign. Of the law, as these had bequeathed 
it to him, he was a conscientious student. Of the earlier 
Plantagenet period he lived, and reigned and died, as if he 
knew nothing. The large heart and open mind of Edward I. 
might have piloted the nation through the uneasy period of 
growing self-consciousness into untroubled liberty. But of 
the frankness with which that great sovereign called his 
people into partnership, and sought to educate them by wise 
and expansive institutions to his own level of statesmanship, 
Charles had no particle. He treated his people at first like 
children who are to be deceived for their own good. In his 
latter years, the biennium of this volume, he lived the life of 
a hunted hare, and timorous stratdgem was his only resource. 

The career of Cromwell is chequered by the most 
conflicting samples of conduct, but his character comes out on 
the whole not fuller of inconsistency than those of many who 
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have played first parts on the stage of ambition. In the early 
months of 1647 he is the devoted servant of Parliament, seems 
to regard the Lower House as the highest authority under 
heaven, yet willing that the Upper should have a secondary 
and limited share. In August he stations (apparently of his 
own mere motion) a regiment of dragoons in Hyde Park to 
overawe that same House to which before he professed such 
submissive deference; in December 1648 he accepts with 
words of good omen the infliction of “ Pride’s Purge ” upon it. 
To carry our views later, in 1653 he cashiers the House and 
dismisses the members, with a file of musketeers to quicken 
their exit, bids “that fool’s bauble,” the Speaker’s mace, be 
“carried away,” and finds the three Parliaments, which as 
Protector he successively summons, as restive to his bit as 
Charles had ever found them, and governs henceforth simply by 
the ascendency of the sword. 

During the earlier part of the same period, he resists the 
growing imperiousness of the army, seeks to appease its angry 
complaints, to keep it subordinate to civil authority, and, while 
recognizing the justice of its grievances, to mediate between it 
and the Parliament. He was a man of strong feeling, and 
used the most vehement protestations in support of whatever 
principle possessed him at the moment; and, whenever he 
dropped that principle or modified it by another, invariably 
claimed some special illumination for the workings of his 
own mind, as he ‘did the special approval of Divine Providence 
for his own achievements. The unqualified submission 
which again and again he professed to Parliament, and the 
readiness of the army to disband at its nod, both of which he 
had emphasized by appeals to conscience and solemn impre- 
cations, both melted away or become readily soluble, when 
confronted with the prospect of a Scotch army, called in to 
support the English Parliament by invading England and 
renewing the war. 

The practical evils which in this he foresaw speedily 
outweighed all the principles and protestations which he had 
proclaimed and renewed repeatedly inthe previous three months. 
At a meeting of officers at his house in Drury Lane, Joyce was 
despatched by his sole authority, keeping Fairfax in the dark, 
to seize the King at Holmby, on May 31, 1647. The royal 
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person was a valuable asset, and the army, led now by 
Cromwell, distraining, as it were, on Parliament for arrears 
of pay, &c., resolved to take it in pledge. He thus flings 
Parliamentary supremacy to the winds, equally renouncing 
the authority of Fairfax, his military superior, determines to 
head and lead the military uprising which it was not easy 
otherwise to check and moderate, becomes its champion, and 
makes it arbiter of the situation. The army is henceforth 
organized as an estate of the realm, which gradually swallows 
all the rest. As with regard to Parliament and army, so with 
regard to the King, with whom he seems never weary of 
negotiating, and for whom many expressions of admiration 
and sympathy are recorded as escaping him. The army, 
now established in full power, and Parliament “purged” 
down to its remnant dregs, as we have seen, the most violent 
spirits come to the front, threaten the King with trial and 
sentence and clamour for “justice” upon him. Cromwell 
speedily repeats his change of front, on this as on the previous 
questions. He becomes of those clamourers the choragus and 
the mouthpiece. Abstaining at first from directly threatening 
the royal life, whether through policy or lenity, on the King’s 
proving intractable still to a last overture, the party of clamour 
rises to the charges of treason and murder, and the demand 
for his blood. Finding here, too, that the post of leader was 
ready for him, Cromwell “ submits to Providence,” and leads 
that demand. Once become the head of this central coil of 
the hydra,he keeps, as shown above, its fangs sharp and its maw 
ravenous for the royal victim. He seems in these twenty-four 
months to live through a series of phenomenal recantations of 
every allegiance which he had upheld, every scruple which he 
had professed, before. He keeps throughout an open mind 
and a wide horizon of outlook. His natural qualities as a 
born king of men rise in response to every opening for the 
leadership which the collapse of the old and the upheaval of 
the new throw rapidly in his way. He is thus simply the 
first and greatest of opportunists. Modern statesmen mould 
themselves in fact on him, but at a necessarily slower rate of 
transformation, reversing in their later decades the principles 
and theories of their earlier ones. But the years 1647-9 were 
the most sudden and startling in their new departures of any 
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in history up to that time, and probably in this country of - 
any since. What takes a modern statesman forty years of 
patient and measured tergiversation, took Cromwell about 
half as many months. This enormous change in himself 
started to the surface of consciousness in his dying words:— 
“Tell me,” said he to Sterry, one of his chaplains, “is it 
possible to fall from grace?” “It is not possible,” replied the 
minister. “Then,” exclaimed the dying man, “I am safe, for I 
know that I was once in grace.” (Lingard XL, ii., 125). The 
words seem to reveal a feeling that he had become that from 
which he shrank before, and to fall back upon a theory of 
spiritual fossilization. Full of grave and serious elements of 
character, he shows no vein of wit, or fancy, or imagination. 
To Milton alone of the great Puritanic following was that 
loftier fire given, though we recognize some sparks of it later 
in Bunyan and Defoe. Yet in occasional pranks of horse-play 
and practical jokes, Cromwell’s terrible earnestness now and 
then unbent. On one occasion at a dinner of the grandees of 
House and army, with himself for the host, he 


Brought the discussion to a sudden end by flinging a cushion at 
Ludlow’s head and running off downstairs. ‘ But,” adds Ludiow 
triumphantly, “I overtook him with another, which made him hasten 
down faster than he desired.” (p. 296.) 


On another, and here the scene is in the Painted Chamber 
of Whitehall with the death-warrant of the condemned ~ 
Sovereign lying on the table, 


It is said that Cromwell, whose pent-up feelings sometimes manifested 
themselves in horse-play, drew an inky pen across Marten’s face, and that 
Marten inked Cromwell’s face in return. (page 591.) 


In toleration Cromwell was far ahead of most of his 
contempories, but being a man of practice rather than theory, 
who never saw principles in their broadest light, but only 
through the arrow-slits of opportunity, he left weary loads on 
the heads of unpopular minorities; witness the following 
discussion, dated October 1647, in the House of Commons, on 
that very subject :-— 


Selden indeed pleaded hard for the Catholics as believers in Jesus 
Christ, and was supported by Marten, who boldly asked why Presbyterians. 
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were to be tolerated if Catholics were to be excluded ? The ecémmon-place 
answers were promptly forthcoming. Selden was told that the Catholics 
were idolaters, and Marten was answered with the argument that the 
Catholics, unlike the Presbyterians, had a foreign prince at their head. 
On the following day, Selden and Marten replied at length. Selden drew 
the well-known distinction between idolatry and prayers for the inter- 
cession of the Saints; while Marten, with his accustomed license of speech, 
carried the attack into the quarters of the Presbyterians. It was better, 
he said, to have a tyrant abroad than a tyrant in every parish, and even 
added that the Protestant clergy detested the Catholic priests simply on 
account of their superior chastity. Marten’s words were not likely to 
carry much weight on a question of moral purity,* and the House without 
a division persisted in refusing toleration to the Catholics.+ The victims 
of the Recusancy laws had indeed prepared a petition, in which they 
renounced the opinion that it was lawful to murder or resist excommuni- 
cated kings. It was all to no ‘purpose. ‘ . ‘ The House 
having refused to decrease the exceptions from toleration, proceeded to 
include amongst them, all who used the book of Common Prayer.— 
(pp. 212-3.) 


And here one may be allowed to remark how the promptings 
of ambition waited uniformly upon widening opportunity, and 
how he, who had shown the strongest disinclination to subvert 


and efface the old fabric of institutions, was driven by further 
occasion to the most startling novelty of all—that government 
by the sword of war, which England had not seen since the 
days of the Norman Conquest. Idolizing the Parliament, 
respectful to the King, open and trusty towards his brothers- 
in-arms, and with a certain measure of fairness towards his 
opponents, he ends by casting down and kicking out his idol 
from the shrine, compassing with overbearing truculence the 
King’s death, and lording it over those brethren of blood and 
iron, who found to their disgust that they had only held the 
stirrup for him to mount; while the dread of assassination 
hardened him in arbitrary excesses, and led him to stimulate 
royalist plots in order to justify those excesses. Yet “take 





* From the epithet with which Cromwell branded him at the cashiering 
of the House in 1653, it would seem that Marten’s personal morality was 
currently impugned (Lingard, x., vi., 394). Of all whom we come across in 
Dr. Gardiners’ volume Marten seems to be, for scurrilous and blasphemous 
license of talk, facile princeps. 


+ It seems likely from Dr. Gardiner’s text that no division was taken on 
this question. Cromwell is there (p. 24) represented as viewing it as 
unpractical, i.e., as having no chance of support. But the language used 
seems to imply, that he would have supported Selden, had he secn a chance. 
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him for all in all,” we must acknowledge in him the greatest 
personal ruler whom, since Edward I., England had seen. 

Between his imperious Lieutenant-General and his intensely 
royalist wife, Lord General Sir Thomas Fairfax must have 
had, we fear, both abroad and at home an unquiet time of it. 
This lady is said to have pumped out of him Parliamentary 
private counsels and kept the King informed of them, and to 
have been the one faithful spy whom the captive monarch 
had. Sir Thomas tried to steer the middle course, but found 
the wind forsake his sails. He was clearly the one man in 
England who in the last intense ten days, January 20 to 30, 
1649, could even against Cromwell have saved the King’s life. 
But in council he was without resource and initiative, although 
prompt, clear-sighted and circumspect in the field or on the 
march. The great positive blot on his memory is the Siege of 
Colchester, where barbarities unexampled elsewhere in this 
Civil War were enacted. 


On the 21st (August, 1648), hard pressed by a famished crowd of 
women and children, Norwich (commanding in Colchester garrison) 
ordered the gates to be thrown open and bade them go to the enemy with 
their complaints. Many did as he bade them, and the remainder were 
thrust out by his orders. When the poor creatures reached Fairfax’s 
sentries they threw themselves on their knees imploring that mercy 
might be shown, at least, to their children. It was not to be. The 
sentries were ordered to fire shots over the heads of the women to frighten 
them back, and when this proved of no avail, they told them that, if they 
did not return, they would be stripped of their clothing and driven back in 
their nakedness. 


The execution of two gallant gentlemen, Lucas and Lisle, 
shot in cold blood as prisoners of war after the surrender of 
the town, is another tarnish on the memory of Fairfax. Lucas 
was shot “on a stone round which according to the belief 
prevalent in Colchester the grass refuses to grow.” The 
attestation given by the legend to the horror inspired by this 
superfluous atrocity is remarkable. The annals of the Civil 
War are not rich in such local glimpses of the after-glow of 
faith. 


It is right to notice the special sources whence have been 
fed the interesting pages on which we have dwelt so far. 
“The Clarke Papers, edited by my friend Mr. Firth for the 
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Camden Society,” are referred to by the author as his special 
treasure-trove. A part of these are, however, still in the 
press, but he saw the MSS. of them. Besides these are the Clarke 
Trials, i.e., those of certain leading prisoners of war, a MS. at 
Worcester College, Oxford. He has also gleaned much of value 
here and there from the despatches of the French ambassadors 
and of an agent of Mazarin, one Montreuil; while those of a 
Tuscan priest resident in England, employed by Belliévre to 
convey messages between him and the army leaders, are 
described as of unique value. To whom they were addressed 
is not clear, but they were found at Rome and forwarded to 
the English Record Office. The maps and plans which illus- 
trate the volume are clearly executed, and appear to be from 
the most trustworthy sources. Of these we would specially 
notice that illustrating the siege of Colchester, to face p. 400. 
It will repay examination through a magnifier, which brings 
out clearly the combination in column of musket with pike for 
the infantry. The three or four external file are musketeers 
on all faces of the phalanx, the interior ranks carrying pikes 
erected, with the ensigns elevated above them. 

We can hardly give Dr. Gardiner the praise of being a 
thoroughly lucid writer. The period referred to in the 
following paragraph is that of June, 1647, when Cornet Joyce, 
under orders from Cromwell and Ireton, had seized by 
military violence and carried off the King. The subject 
“they” appears to refer to the “military leaders,” although 
the sentence needs reading twice to be sure of this. 


They knew that the task they had undertaken was difficult, but how 
difficult it was they could not know. They had not merely to draw up 
a constitutional scheme which both King and Parliament could accept, 
they had to introduce the spirit of compromise into the hearts of King and 
Parliament alike, and that spirit was not likely to be found in men who 
were still angrily battling for their rights. It needed a complete victory 
on one side or the other to give that sense of established strength to the 
conquerors which would alone permit them to concede freedom to the 


vanquished (p. 142). 


Who are the “men angrily battling for their rights.” It 
should, by the terms of the sentence, be “King and Parliament.” 
Bui to the King, now a prisoner of war, the term is utterly 
inapplicable, and the implied reference seems to be to neither, 
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but to the army itself, now indignant at its neglectful treat- 
ment by the Parliament, and standing up sturdily for 
its rights—see this and the previous chapters passim ; 
especially on p. 105, “the army had all but broken with the 
Houses”; and on p. 108, the army’s “deep distrust of those 
who had Parliamentary authority in their hands.” 


Nor, as regards consistency of statement, is it easy to 
reconcile the above words, which attribute to the Parliament 
a reluctance to “the spirit of compromise,” with those of p. 27, 
where we read, “they (the Presbyterian leaders of the 
Commons), had fallen back on the natural basis of Parlia- 
mentary statesmanship, a readiness to accept a compromise, 
and a belief that in the long run progress is attainable through 
the higgling of the political market.”—(The italics are ours.) 


Again, to recur to the lack of lucid statement, take on 
p. 49, where the subject is the Parliamentary Commissioners 
sent to promote enlistment amongst the army for Ireland. 


They also appealed to the interests of the officers, offering certificates 
of arrears to those who volunteered, and dealing out promotions with a 
lavish hand. These overtures were not without effect. A fair number of 
officers as well as of private soldiers expressed their readiness to go to 
Ireland. Amongst these officers was Kempson, Robert Lilburne’s 
Lieutenant Colonel. In order to save him from temptation, he was 
directed to move off with 520 of his men who had volunteered with him 
in the direction of Chester. At this the soldiers who had refused to 
volunteer took umbrage. Every possible effort was made to induce 
Kempson’s men to change their minds, and a considerable number turned 
back. 


At first sight one supposes that the “temptation” from which 
Kempson was to be “saved” was that of the advantageous 
offers of arrears to be paid to his men, and of promotion to 
himself. But on reflecting that Chester lay, from the scene 
of action, towards Ireland, it becomes supposable that the 
“temptation ” was from the other side, viz., to induce him to 
withdraw his “readiness to go” thither. But what is “this” 
at which “the soldiers who had refused, &c., took umbrage ”? 
It seems to be the mere direction to the volunteers for 
Ireland to march in that direction. But such a motive seems 
inadequate. It would mean in effect, “we don’t mind your 
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promising to go, but any step towards keeping that promise 
is decidedly offensive.” This looks so ludicrous that we are 
thrown back on the surmise that “this,’ which was so 
offensive, was the Commissioners’ promise of arrears of pay 
due equally to all, and of promotion to which al! were equally 
entitled, being made a bonus of special favour for the Irish 
enlistment. This would be intelligible enough; but who can 
tell which the author meant? Can it be that he, whose little 
manual of The Pwritun Revolution is a model of lucidity, has 
studied the long-winded depths of Puritan utterances until 
their turbid style has infected his own? : 


Henry Hayman, D.D. 








ISAAC HECKER. * 


T)\URING the last few years, it would seem as though the 
D Catholic Church had been closing its account with the 
nineteenth century, and girding up its loins to meet the 
twentieth, whose rapidly advancing steps may already be 
heard. One by one our notable champions have flitted away. 
The familiar names which used to meet us everywhere, as of 
persons close at hand and speaking -in our ear, have now 
passed into the great Book of the Dead; and there is left to 
friends and disciples only the task of writing biographies that 
may tell the after-world how Catholicism lived, and moved, 
and was incarnate, in these most varied yet most noble 
characters. Among them, if the genius of some may strike 
our imagination more vividly, and if others have occupied a 
larger space in men’s thoughts and conversation, I do not 
know whether any will appear so attractive and individual, 
and, what is most remarkable, so prescient of the future, 
which he seems to have anticipated in his very cast of feeling, 
as Isaac Hecker, in whom certain critics, not altogether with- 
out justice, have recognised an American Cardinal Newman, 
and to whose apostolic labours the great Oratorian himself bore 
witness. 

Father Hecker died, after an illness which lasted more than 
sixteen years, on December 22nd, 1888. He had just completed 
his sixty-ninth year. The story of his life and opinions, 
founded on letters, personal memoranda, intimate conversa- 
tions, and a most graphic and interesting private journal 
discovered among his papers after his death, has appeared by 
instalments in the “Catholic World” of New York, and is now 
published in a single volume. I shall not venture to praise 
what has given me so much pleasure and edification. But it 
is due to the author, Father Elliott, to observe that he has 
steadily kept before him the biographer’s true aim; he has 
been content to draw the curtain and let us admire the picture. 








“The Life of Father Hecker.” by Rev, Walter Elliott, Priest of the 
Congregation of St. Paul, New York, 1891. 
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We have in these pages, surely, a portrait which speaks for 
itself. Fr. Elliott gives his evidence in a clear unaffected 
style, with the manliness of Christian freedom, with a genial 
candour, and no strokes of satire or sarcasm, even when the 
subject might have justified severity as well as truth of 
handling. Isaac Hecker, was, indeed, for all his modern trans- 
atlantic ways, a sort of ideal personage; to speak of him 
without affection, or even enthusiasm, when one knew him as 
intimately as did Fr. Elliott, must have been next to impossible. 
Yet, from the circumstances of the time, and the marked 
originality which shone out in everything that Hecker 
attempted, there must needs be matter for discussion, if not 
for dispute, in his life’s remembrance. Fr. Elliott has met 
these difficulties with the success which waits on moderation 
and good sense. He knows the value in spiritual teaching of 
precedent approved by venerable names. He is well read in 
the literature of divinity and mysticism. His Catholic 
instinct never deserts him in the midst of the selva selvaggia 
of questions, problems, and presentiments, which has sprung 
up round the steps of religion, both true and false, in the 
American world. It is not, I think, too much to say that he 
has given us a biography which is one of the most striking 
and suggestive published since the “ Apologia,” and which in 
actual interest does not yield to that famous volume. 

The story goes back to 1797, when Engel Freund, a clock- 
maker of Elberfeld, in Rhenish Prussia, crossed the Atlantic 
with his wife and children, and settled down in Hester street, 
between Christie and Forsyth, in New York. It is said that 
the family was French, in which case they would probably 
have been from Alsace; and that religion was the cause of 
their first migration. Fr. Elliott suggests that they may have 
moved over the Rhine, either when Louis XIV succeeded in 
rending away Alsace from the Empire (thereby leaving a 
legacy of which Nemesis has taken note in our day), or later 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In like manner, it 
was, perhaps, the troubles of the French Revolution which 
rooted up their household gods again, and drove them across 
the Ocean. “Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi” ; 
religions and empires clash, and the poor German mechanic is 
«riven to and fro between them, getting blows on both sides. 
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However this be, Engel Freund kept his balance in a topsy- 
turvy world. He was thrifty (as what German is not ?), and 
had gotten to himself at one time what Miss Austen would 
have called a “competence.” His wife, Anne Elizabeth 
Schneider, who was born in 1764 at Frankenburg, in Hessen- 
Cassel, brought him one son and several daughters, on each of 
whom, as they grew up and married, Engel bestowed a house 
in his own neighbourhood. There they lived in patriarchal 
fashion, amid the quaint Dutch surroundings of Hester street. 
It is now, we are told, a low Jewish quarter, foul and slatternly; 
but, when the Freunds abode there, tall trees grew in front of 
the houses, and the sound of running water was not far dis- 
tant. The New York of eighty or ninety years ago had not 
quite forgotten Dietrich Knickerbocker; and it might still 
have afforded a home-like picture or two, had some late-born 
Teniers travelled that way. 

One of the daughters, named Caroline, was not perhaps 
twelve months old when her parents quitted Elberfeld. She 
grew up to be a tall, fair girl, and at little more than fifteen 
married a man nearly twice her own age—John Hecker, of 
Wetzlar, in Prussia. John was a “machinist and brass 
founder.” He had emigrated to America in 1800, and his 
marriage with Caroline Freund took place in “the Old Dutch 
Church in the Swamp,” on July 21st, 1811. Of this marriage 
three boys were born, John, George, and Isaac; and one girl, 
Elizabeth. Jola Hecker, the father of Isaac, died in 1860, 
and his mother as late as 1876, “in the full possession of 
faculties which must have been of no common order.” 

We now see, I hope, where we are. By descent, Isaac 
Hecker was wholly German, taking after his mother, who was 
a woman of rare energy and deeply religious nature, but 
inheriting likewise something of the dry humour and native 
shrewdness of Engel Freund. As we look up and down these 
tirst pages of his life, we seem to catch a mingled strain, in 
which the genial hexameters of “Hermann and Dorothea” 
add their touch of poetry to the descriptions of Washington 
Irving and the vignettes of Hawthorne. Neither Freund nor 
John Hecker professed any religious faith. They were lapsed 
Lutherans, content with the natural virtues—Engel being a 
“gentle sceptic,” and John never entering achurch. Caroline 
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Hecker, on the other hand, deserted the “ Reformed Dutch 
Church,”—it had sunk too deep in the Swamp, one must 
charitably suppose,—and joined what her easy-going father 
called “ those noisy Methodists.” It was to her that Isaac 
owed his early training, and she seems to have been as wise as 
she was gentle, exercising control by mere influence, without 
threats or punishment. Troubles came upon the household 
thick and fast. John Hecker was at one time owner of a 
flourishing brass-foundry in Hester street, but his business 
declined, and old Engel apparently could not help him. The 
three boys, at a very early age, were taken from school and 
set to earn their living. John and George learned the baking 
trade. Isaac, when little more than ten years old, was earning 
wages “in the service of a religious periodical, still known as 
‘Zion’s Herald.’” At eleven, he joined his brothers in the 
bakery which they had already set up in Rutgers street. To 
another shop which they had in Pear! street, Isaac carried the 
bread he had helped to bake every morning. His fond 
reminiscences of these hard-working days,—of the bustle at 
Christmas, and his driving round with his bread-cart over the 
snow, are quite in the spirit of Hans Andersen, or of the 
charming French proverb, Oh, le bon vieux temps, quand 
jétais malhewreux! It was the best apprenticeship he could 
have served to what is now known, all the world over, as the 
Social Question. 


For book-learning Isaac had little opportunity between the 
oven and the baker's cart. But he was taught in another 
way more effectively. Never could he remember a time when 
he was not conscious of an aim in life. Once in an attack of 
confluent small-pox, he was given up by the medical atten- 
dant. But the boy answered, “No, mother; I shall not die 
now. God has a work for me to do.” His faith in a special 
Providence did not waver at any time; and this biography 
adds a fresh witness to the truth of that consoling yet most 
mysterious doctrine, Se tu segui tua stella. “Only a baker’s 
boy,” it might have been objected, “why should he not die of 
small-pox ? Who would miss him?” Who? we must echo, 
on seeing his works and listening to the inspirations which 
were given him from on high, truly, a whole generation of 
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Christians, and, it may well be, thousands that shall live on 
his thoughts a century hence ! 

Not from printed volumes, however, was he to learn much, 
in comparison with the disclosures made, as by some inward 
light, to his precocious intellect. Amusements he had none. 
But he began soon to attend lectures; he was caught up by 
the democratic ardour of working-men like himself; he 
learned to detest monopolies; and he became at an incredibly 
early age what Lacordaire called himself in his passionate 
language, “an impenitent Liberal.” For Isaac Hecker, though 
his ideas grew and expanded under the influence of Catholi- 
cism, remained to his dying day an ardent reformer. He was 
“always for the under dog.” Those who have busied them- 
selves with American politics, will know the force of this 
expression. “The top dog,” in Cousin Jonathan’s parlance, 
has wrought havoe since 1836 among democratic institutions. 
Hecker was one of the far-sighted young workmen who 
resisted, at its beginning, that iniquitous tyranny which has 
since enthroned its Vanderbilts and Jay Goulds in Wall Street, 
and condemns the millions of America to pile up riches at their 
feet. More than fifty years later, in 1887, he sketched the 
history of the social crusade in which he first met Brownson ; 
but he had nothing to retract, or even to palliate, in regard to 
the political principles on which as a boy of fourteen he acted. 
The reader who is accustomed to think of boys of fourteen as 
urchins at school, with inky cuffs and a most impartial con- 
tempt for their lessons, may smile when he hears of the 
American lad haranging a streetful, mounted perhaps on one 
of his own flour barrels, and hotly assailing private banks and 
legalised monopolies. But Isaac Hecker is not the only boy 
whose opinions at fourteen have shaped his whole course in 
life, or whose ready wit has found expression even at that 
age for the thoughts that burned within him. When the air is 
charged with revolution, and the street and the workshop 
take the place of school, genius will break to the front at a 
period that in cloistered college-boys may seem infancy. 
Hecker was not a world’s wonder at all. But he was himself, 
individual, spontaneous, and too much in earnest to be self- 
conscious or shy. And, as those will anticipate who know the 
character and the kind of movement I am portraying (but 
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in strokes which I could much desire to multiply), this ardent, 
forward youth was singularly blameless in thought and deed. 
The spiritual fire which consumed him purged away the dross, 
and left him pure within. He could say, when beguiled as an 
old man to speak of what was so sacred, that he had never 
sinned against the light. If he felt difficulties, or was per- 
plexed during his course towards the Catholic Church, it was 
not that his «vill rose up against the Divine commands, but 
that the way was dark before him. No marvel if he had a 
childlike confidence in “ guileless nature,” for it never meant 
to him nature without prayer, or wandering apart from the 
heavenly presence which, during nights of musing under the 
silent moonlight, and by the wharves on the East River, he 
worshipped with a boy’s devotion. 

He was always guided, says Fr. Elliott, by “the interior 
touch of the Spirit.” Nevertheless, between the age of four- 
teen and twenty, he seemed to have lost his belief in Church 
and Bible. But the question arises,in what sense he had 
been acquainted with either. Faith comes by hearing, and 
who had shown Hecker the Divine Christ as He is manifested 
in Revelation? No one, it appears. There was a Christ indeed in 
whom he never ceased to believe, the carpeztor of Nazareth, 
to whom social reformers, like Dale Owen ard Brownson, 
looked up to as their example, for in His sayings they found a 
condemnation of the murderous business maxims which then, 
as now, prevailed in America. To these men, the humanity 
of Christ was His divinity. Let us enquire, though hastening 
on the while as fast as we may, how so astonishing a change 
of creed had come over the children of the Puritans. 

The massive and dignified figure of Orestes Brownson meets 
us at this point. Like Emerson he began as a Unitarian 
minister, and like him, in early manhood, he discarded even 
that loose-fitting garment and exchanged the pulpit for the 
platform. But while Emerson, in expounding the misty doc- 
trine calied “ Transcendentalism,” did but reproduce a fragment 
stolen here and there from the speculations of Kant and Hegel, ' 
Brownson fell under the charm of the French apostles of 
liberty. In appearance he was not unlike Proudhon, and his 
principles, according to F. Hecker, might have been acknow- 
ledged by Saint Simon. My own reading of Brownson has led 
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me to associate his earlier phases with Pierre Leroux, who was at 
one time the prophet and master of George Sand. But, in any 
case, it is clear that the Revolution of the Three Days of July, 
which startled Europe like an earthquake, raised echoes far 
and wide on the American continent. The “ Working-man’s 
Programme ” had not yet been traced out by Lassalle. Never- 
theless, it was pretty much the same then as now; and if on 
the surface it was an economic problem, it speedily ran up into 
a religious one, and became, in Emerson’s dialect, transcen- 
dental. But here precisely we are made sensible of the disaster 
inflicted on modern States by the Reformation. A false theology 
is mischievous enough in the schools, but what shall we think 
of it when it stalks abroad into life and business? Now, a 
great gulf had been fixed by the Reformers between things 
sacred and things secular. The elect were sure of the next 
world: and natural, or, as Luther terms it, political virtue, was 
simply an abomination in the sight of the Most High. The 
Evangelical lady was true to her teachers when she observed 
that “ Total depravity is a saving doctrine, if you can live up 
to it.” Nevertheless, in Germany, Holland, England, Scotland, 
and America the later generation of Calvinists have discovered 
that live up to it they could not. Reason and experience 
have protested against the monstrous figment that natural 
virtue is no better than unnatural vice: and that in all his 
actions, even the most unselfish and benevolent, the man who 
is without supernatural grace eats and drinks damnation to 
himself. By a law which cannot be broken, the spring which 
was so fearfully pressed down has rebounded no less fearfully. 
Rather than submit to the yoke of Calvinism, the descendants 
of the Puritans have denied the Trinity, reduced the 
inspired Seripture to a level with Plato and the Upanishads, 
and become man-worshippers with Socinus, Humanitarians 
with Comte, and Agnostics with Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The reaction has gone farthest in New England; and 
whereas the atmosphere of cultivated society in London or 
Oxford may not unfairly be called Anglican, it was in the 
latitude of Boston, until lately, Unitarian, with a warm breeze 
from Rousseau and his disciples, to temper its austerity. In 
other words, the supernatural, when Hecker met Orestes 
Brownson, had become to the most famous of American teachers 
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an extinct idea. With Emerson, they put faith in the 
“ oversoul,” and would not hear of the Holy Spirit. Brownson 
himself, “having lost religion,” says Hecker, “had plunged 
into politics”—a temptation which neither Unitarians nor 
Dissenters at large have ever been able to withstand. What 
is now known as Liberal Christianity was even then, as the 
American school system has more and more demonstrated, 
a militant Secularism. The process by which Brownson 
developed from Unitarian to Universalist, and then boxed the 
compass of revolutionary dogmas, was affecting thousands all 
round him. Human nature, long held in contempt by the 
Calvinist, was now taking its revenge; and, the next world 
disappearing as in total eclipse, all manner of mock suns and 
ghastly spectral phenomena came out upon the empty sky. 

It was during a political campaign in 1834 that our destined 
converts saw each other for the first time. Brownson was 
the older of the two by some ten or eleven years. “How can 
I become certain of the reality of my own thought ?” the boy 
asked him, oppressed by a sense of dreaminess which often 
besets growing youth. “Time will convince you,” replied 
Brownson, not unaptly. The quéstion, however, struck as by 
instinct on the differences which divided these men through 
life. Browson was a logician, who did not enter into the moods 
and mysteries of psychology; what he liked was a plain 
argument. But Hecker, from the first dawn of consciousness, 
was a mystic, with the fatal gift of introspection, and the 
desire, which became acute as time went on, to make sure that 
he was not the victim of delusion. To Brownson, the supreme 
rule and test of certitude was explicit reasoning which he 
could set forth in language as clear as crystal, perfectly 
intelligible to everyone who understood the dictionary meaning 
of words. To Hecker, it was the indwelling spirit; and he 
went so far as to write one day in his “Journal” that the more 
certain a truth was the less did it allow of formal proof. 
Between men so differently constituted, what common measure 
could there be? They were like the knights in the fable, each 
maintaining at the sword’s point his own view of the parti- 
coloured shield. Never did a man employ the “categories of 
the understanding” with more admirable skill and science than 
Brownson. But in his composition there was not one spark 
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of poetry, and his splendid style has neither depth nor shadow. 
When we turn, however, not to Isaac Hecker’s books, but to 
the pages of his religious musings, we feel that a different 
world has opened before us—a region of austere and tender 
experience, strongly recalling the Fathers of the Desert, with 
its vast loneliness, its wild and solemn lights, its stormy or 
tranquil sunsets, and, as our English poet so truly tells us, the 
“presence which is not to be put by,” yet which ever remains as 
unseen as it is impalpable. 

I am anticipating my story, but not the final character of 
its hero, in this description. He had passed rapidly from 
Methodism (so far as it was ever his creed) to a social religion 
of which Christ, the working-man, was the promise and the 
crown. Then he lost sight of the Bible for some years. But 
even democratic politics could not satisfy him; and while he 
was kneeding bread in the dough-trough, Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason” hung before his eyes, that he might work and 
study at the same time. His brothers had given him a share 
in the business, which was now prospering. They seem to 
have been a singularly united household. George, the second 
brother, and Isaac were especially of one mind and heart. 
But all three aimed at humanizing their business, and making 
the principle on which it was carried forward not profit so 
much as the common good of men and masters. Still, Isaac 
could not rest. He wanted the bakehouse to be “a school of 
the ideal.” It was hateful to him that he should live “by the 
sweat of other men.” ‘Though ascetic in his own tastes even 
to excess, he demanded for mankind at large a freedom to 
enjoy every pleasure that was not sinful. In diet, clothing, 
and expenditure he denied himself whatever was not of prime 
necessity ; and he became a vegetarian, living on apples, nuts, 
and water, in the same temper of mind which impelled the 
Anthonys and the Hilarions to adopt a régime not more 
simple than hisown. In 1842 he paid a short visit to Brownson 
at Chelsea, Massachusetts. His purpose was to break with 
home and business, to “leave the world,” as we say, and 
find a means of giving himself up, in his own words, “ to 
poverty, solitude, and sacrifice.” Brownson advised him to 
join the well-known community at Brook Farm, of which 
Hawthorne has given a fancy-picture in the “Blithedale 
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Romance.” ‘Thither, accordingly, he proceeded in January, 
1843, being just turned twenty-three years of age. He stayed 
there until July the same year. A full and accurate chronicle 
of his inward life may now be gained from the touching, 
unsophisticated letters which he addressed during this interval 
to his family, and from the “Journal” already quoted. 

These remarkable documents have a psychological, no less 
than a spiritual value of the first importance. In them we see 
the saintly temperament forming under influences which 
are not of this world, and the character shaping itself steadily 
yet unconsciously to live the life which is so familiar to us 
from the history of those whom the Church has canonized. 
The “cardinal virtues,” as they would be termed in a Saint's 
process, did undoubtedly reach an heroic degree in Isaac Hecker 
at this period, thanks to his constant prayer and meek yet 
manly surrender to the guidance of the Spirit. 

He had lived all to himself at home; but an existence 
which, as he said, was “consuming” him, could not fail to 
produce long fits of depression, or to bring on a severe illness. 
His imagination—I do not venture to determine how truly— 
had shown him “real pictures of the future ;” he dreamed 
dreams and beheld visions, mostly, as I think, of a solemn and 
tranquilising description. How to explain these things, even 
to his dearest friends, he did not know. “ My experience,” he 
said, “is my evidence, which I cannot give.” He was advised 
to marry and settle down like other young men of his age. 
Impossible! He must go out from his kinsfolk and be led by 
the spirit into the wilderness. Such was the frame of mind in 
which he arrived at Brook Farm—himself no transcendentalist, 
no student of letters, but a mystic in search of truth. “Ernest 
the Seeker,” that was the name which his admiring friend, 
George Ripley, gave to the silent, gentle, ready-handed young 
man, whose features betrayed his German origin, and whose 
intensely religious principles were not altogether at home in a 
society which, refined and well-mannered as it was, did not 
profess to be guided by a revelation from on high. Brook 
Farm knew nothing of the Communion of Saints. But for 
that Communion Isaac’s heart was yearning; and, therefore, 
when he had stayed a few months under their friendly roof, 
feeling a stranger all the while, he quitted the house in July. 
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He was destined to enter the Catholic Church by a “lonely 
and unfrequented road,” leaving such men as Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Theodore Parker (ail in some degree associated 
with Brook Farm) to prove by their life and writings that 
outside historical Christianity even genius itself must plunge 
into chaos. , 

At Brook Farm, which was then in its pleasant time of 
hope—a hope, indeed, never to be fulfilled—Hecker communed 
with the spirit more and more. It became clear to him that 
he could not lead a spiritual life in the world. This was the 
more remarkable that during those very months, and in that 
place, he made the acquaintance of one whom he never names, 
but to whom his affections were strongly drawn, and whom he 
might have sought in marriage but for the “dream” or “vision” 
of which he had been conscious in New York. It is a quaint 
and touching romance, even as it shows, in dimmest outlines, 
amid the experiences recorded in his “ Journal.” The lady, we 
may be certain, never knew what fancies had brushed past her 
on filmy wings. But Isaac, though his almost womanly tender- 
ness cannot be mistaken, was not of a passionate nature. He 
renounced the common aspirations without suffering. His 
struggles were never sentimental. A recluse and a contem- 
plative, he longed after the unknown Eros whose presence, as 
“in worlds not realised,” he felt about him with such keen 
persistence. 

By April, 1843, he was looking steadily towards the 
Catholic Church, whither Brownson, with somewhat dubious 
though masterful strides, was leading the way. On quitting 
Brook Farm, however, Isaac spent a fortnight at Fruitlands, 
the small Utopia which Bronson Alcott had founded with 
Charles Lane’s money. It was intended to be vegetarian, as 
well as humanitarian. But Hecker’s pithy verdict may absolve 
us from dwelling at length on this odd experiment. He summed 
it up in half a line—“Too little fruit, and too much literature.” 
Aleott was an “innocent charlatan,’ whose “deceptive 
shallows” Carlyle had sounded the moment he looked at him ; 
and Isaac was reserved for nobler things than to be “buried in 
the grave of flowery rhetoric” wherein Lane’s fortune had 
vanished. Yet he stood in manifest peril, at this time, of 
becoming an American Swedenborg, or at least of anticipating 
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the whims and vagaries which have since shed a doubtful light 
over the name of Thomas Lake Harris. 


These were the years of the Oxford Movement; and it may 
be asked why Hecker did not fall under its influence. He 
never did, although, before submitting to the Church, he went 
round knocking at every door which seemed likely to open 
into a shrine of the Spirit. Tractarians were not wanting in 
America. But consider the circumstances. Hecker was of 
Lutheran descent; he knew nothing of Greek or Latin. 
Neither then or afterwards did he busy himself with the 
problems of Church history or Bible criticism. To him 
religion was ever a question of “science and philosophy,” 
by which he meant the “devout life.” He could not 
but feel, as so many of us do, an intense weariness 
at the very mention of those subordinate and often 
trivial discussions in which texts of Scripture and canonical 
rules, torn out of their context, usurp the place which is due 
to “questions of the soul.” Brownson had discovered the way 
to Catholicism by arguing from the doctrines which, as a 
philosopher, he deemed most in accordance with right 
reason, to the Teacher who had ever been their exponent. 
What Isaac longed after was an objective confirmation of the 
work of the Spirit in himself. How could the polemics of 
Anglicanism, so starched and formal, avail in either of these 
investigations? With delightful humour, the young genius 
of twenty-four writes in his “Diary” :— 


The whole fact, I suppose, is that if there is anything in Succession, 
Tradition, Infallibility, Church organism and form, it is in the Catholic 
Church; and our business will be to stop this controversy and call an 
(Ecumenical Council, which shall settle these matters according to the 
Bible, Tradition, and the light of the Church. 


Yes, that would be the soonest way, as they say in Yorkshire. 
But when the Dissident Churches were called to Rome in 1869, 
they declined the invitation ; and, if I remember aright, only 
Dr. Cumming, “of Scotland,” acknowledged it. Apparently 
the issue will be brought out by the course of events rather 
than by Gicumenical Councils. 


Hecker now went home, lived in solitude for some time at 
Concord, always on the scantiest provision, and gave himself 
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up to the meditations which Brownson condemned as a 
“sentimental luxury.” On June 6th, 1844, he received a letter 
from this sharp-tempered but sincere friend, announcing his 
own resolve to become a Catholic, and inviting Hecker to 
follow his example. Two days later, Isaac went into Boston 
and called on Bishop Fenwick. Already in March he had 
sought an interview with Dr. Hughes, the Bishop of New 
York, whose manly conduct during the Rebellion will be 
familiar to all who lived during those years. Dr. Hughes, 
however, knew little of what was going on outside the 
Catholic Church; he was neither a student nor a philosopher; 
and he exhibited in the strongest relief that aspect of 
authority which Cardinal Newman has called the “regal” or 
sacerdotal, in which slight allowance is made for the talents 
or the idiosyncrasies of the individual. Isaac Hecker was 
terrified on being assured that “their Church was one of 
discipline,’—a statement which might, indeed, have been 
expected from the Bishop, but delivered, I suspect, with such an 
air as would have disconcerted one who was much less American 
than his visitor. This was “thundering in the index,” with a 
vengeance; and Hecker writes that it “settled his intention” of 
joining the Church at that time. But the hour struck soon 
after, in spite of excellent Dr. Hughes. On Friday, August 
Ist, 1844, Isaac was conditionally baptized in New York by 
Bishop Mc.Closky, afterwards the first American Cardinal. His 
brother George followed him at no distant date. And towards 
the end of July, 1845, he set sail with three companions to 
join the Redemptorist noviciate in the old-world town of St. 
Trond, near Liége. He was within three months of completing 
his twenty-sixth year. 

Now began a painful experience which we could hardly 
have anticipated, and the result of which,—a new Order suited 
to the American soil aud climate,—lay far beneath the horizon, 
undreamt of by Hecker or by his Redemptorist superiors. 
These admirable men, living up to the spirit of their rule, but 
quite unacquainted with the modern world, were disposed to 
think of the United States as they thought of Naples or 
Belgium, and came to an utter non-plus when Isaac Hecker 
fell into their hands. They could make nothing of him. 
Exemplary as he was in observing the religious discipline, 
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fervent, humble, and submissive, his companions in the 
noviciate took him for a slow intellect, and passed him by as 
he sat looking forlorn at the texts of divinity, which he 
seemed incapable of mastering. But his superiors were as 
much bewildered as the young men who laughed at him. 
Never was a poor soul‘more out of his latitude. For two 
years he felt unable to study, whether at St. Trond, at 
Wittem, or at Clapham. He was professed and ordained on 
sufferance, so to speak. And yet, while the young American 
stood dumbfounded in the presence of Latin treatises and 
Belgian examiners, he was writing the most eloquent letters 
home, devising plans for the conversion of his native country, 
and rising from height to height of spiritual contemplation. 
His asceticism redoubled. He was now content with three hours 
sleep on the floor. He took other severe measures with 
himself which, in his last years, as one is glad to see, he 
condemned as excessive and imprudent. It is furthermore 
hinted that during this dark time of trial he enjoyed high 
supernatural favours, and had many things concerning his 
own future revealed to him. But, confining ourselves to the 
outward view of his life which we are here taking, an 
explanation of his distaste for study, and his general failure 
to cope with the position, may be found, on the one hand, in 
the self-inflicted sufferings which he underwent, and, on the 
other, in the essentially modern intellect which he brought to 
the books laid before him. MHecker’s biography might be 
illustrated from that of many other young men, no less 
endowed by nature, for whom the system of the schools has 
little attraction, and in whose ears its language sounds harsh 
and strange. They cannot find the task of their lives where 
Spanish or Italian seminarists discover it. The scholastic 
system dates a long way back, while our English students 
take into the lecture halls an air and temper of to-day, 
fashioned, not so much by books, as by our more manly 
politics, our liberal government, and the practical sense to 
which our success in the world is owing. Isaac Hecker was 
no more a dunce than his superiors were tyrants. But he 
came from the New World, and they belonged to the old. 
How could they possibly understand his feelings, or interpret 
views of life which were not known to them even as 
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literature? It was inevitable that he should one day break 
away from them or be dismissed. Break away he would not, 
being so gentle, and, in spite of his brave actions, so diffident. 
The other alternative, therefore, came to pass. 

* On being ordained, Hecker returned to New York, arriving 
on March 19th 1851. During the next six years, until August 
1857, he and his companions preached and gave missions in 
all parts of the Northern States, with exceeding great 
edification and the increasing goodwill of the authorities. But 
misunderstandings arose when it was proposed to found a 
house which should be the centre of the English-speaking 
Redemptorists. The native American Fa‘hers determined 
that Isaac Hecker should go to Rome on their behalf, and lay 
their views before the General of the Order. Canon law was 
not likely to be our friend’s strong point. He submitted to 
his brethren’s wishes, little dreaming of the fate in store for 
him. With great alacrity he crossed the Ocean once more, 
and arrived in Rome on August 26th, 1857. His utter 
consternation at the result will, I think, raise a smile on the 
austerest features. Dominie Sampson could not have been 
more wanting in the malice which is required for deliberate 
sin. But Isaac was charged with a flagrant act of disobedience 
in coming without being sent for. The General, on Sunday 
August 29th, assembled his assessors (if that be the proper 
name for them) recited Hecker’s offence, and by the authority 
given him, expelled this rebellious subject from the congrega- 
tion. Fr. Hecker was thunderstruck. He fell on his knees 
and took the blow as coming straight out of Heaven. So we 
may piously believe it did. For when next morning he quitted 
the Redemptorist house, he took with him, although he knew 
it not, a commission to plant the Catholic Religion in America 
upon a foundation which should be at once modern and national, 
while never ceasing to be that of the Communion of Saints 
throughout the world. 

At this stage the Holy See interposed. For seven months, 
down to March 1858, Hecker went to and fro among the high 
personages who conducted the government of the Church, 
stating the case of his American brethren with a fervid 
honesty which could not but prevail in the enc. He was the 
forerunner of those enlightened prelates from beyond the 
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Atlantic who, in our day, exercise a great and flowing influence 
over the policy by which the future is now shaping itself. 
His frank demeanour charmed Pius IX and captivated 
Cardinal Barnabd. In the “Civilt& Cattolica” room was 
found for two articles from his pen concerning the needs of the 
American Church. And, after most careful examination into the 
principles by which he and his friends were actuated in their 
missionary designs, it was decided that they should be 
released from their vows, being not only permitted but 
encouraged to form themselves into a society on the plan which 
Fr. Hecker had sketched in outline. They left their 
Redemptorist brethren amid expressions of hearty good-will 
on both sides. On July 7th, 1858, when Hecker had arrived 
once more in New York, a “ Programme of Rule” was drawn 
up in accordance with his views ; and from that day we may 
date the existence of the Congregation of St. Paul. 

This, undoubtedly, was the turning point in Fr. Hecker’s 
life ; nor when we look at the motives which led up to it, and 
the circumstances under which the Paulists began their career, 
can we doubt, as Archbishop Ireland observes in his eloquent 
and suggestive preface to this volume, that it was wholly 
providential. There was need of “a new order for a new 
time,” the key note of which should be individuality, as its 
essential postulate was freedom according to the English or 
American idea, which is as far removed from anarchy as it is 
from absolutism. In his young days, when haranguing a crowd 
of workmen or protesting against monopolies, Hecker had felt 
the utmost reverence for authority, so long as it appealed 
to reason and right. The thing to which he would not bow 
down was arbitrary power. He now said, “Accept American 
civilisation ; reconcile liberty and intelligence ; aim at personal 
perfection, but, in order thereto, cultivate independence of 
character.” He was greatly taken with St. Philip Neri, whose 
Rule, through dispensing with vows, will not for a moment 
be deemed to encourage lower views of the Christian or the 
ecclesiastical state than are preached by the greatest of 
spiritual masters. When he wrote his first book, “Questions 
of the Soul,” he spoke according to the tradition and employed 
the language of the cloister. But the very expression which 
has just slipped from my pen, may serve as an argument in 
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favour of the fresh line which Hecker had struck upon during 
his long meditations. For the religious orders that have 
sprung up since the sixteenth century are not cloistered, 
though their aim is perfection. And as the development of 
the Christian ideal proves that the severest life of penance and 
public service does not require a monastery for its environ- 
ment (to borrow a phrase from science), in like manner St. 
Philip Neri and St. Vincent de Paul have made it manifest, 
that vows are as little essential to the same purpose as stone 
walls and strict enclosures. When he was an old man, Fr. 
Hecker said, “The controlling thought of my mind for many 
years has been, that a body of free men who love God with all 
their might, and yet know how to cling together, could conquer 
this modern world of ours.” The main lines of religious 
efforts change as men themselves are altered in a changing 
world. To-day the cry is for freedom; and that preaching in 
which freedom is not only allowed but enthusiastically 
welcomed as the nobler state of man, will have the best prospect 
of succeeding. 

There were, then, to be no vows in the Pauline congrega- 
tion, but instead, a solemn engagement taken after due 
thought. Its members were to be priests. And here I 
cannot refrain from observing how the stress of modern cir- 
cumstances, urging us on all sides, has ended in closely 
assimilating the secular and the religious clergy, bringing 
monks out of their retirement, and laying upon the parochial 
administration a burden of duty which compels while it en- 
courages, in all who have the care of souls, a strictness of 
demeanour little less than monastic. Priests living in com- 
munity, whether bound by vow or no, will in these times find 
themselves under pretty much the same standard of conduct, 
although in the things of daily observance they may differ. 
But Fr. Hecker perceived that his missionaries ought not to be 
hampered with routine, beyond what was of prime necessity. 
They were to preach, write, lecture, be instant in the con- 
fessional, and ready to put in their sickle wherever the harvest 
was ripe. No special virtue, such as poverty or obedience, 
was to give an exclusive direction to their efforts. The motive 
under which they must always be prepared to act was a 
more universal one than rules could compass; for it was 
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nothing else than apostolic zeal. And the method, so far as 
was compatible with their being a true and well-organized 
association of fellow-workers, was individuality,—each man - 
employing his personal gifts and graces to the common end. 

A bold experiment certainly ; all the bolder, indeed, that 
it was undertaken when numerous attempts made by men of 
genius had either come to nought, or had received a decided 
check in the discouragement that succeeded after 1848. In 
America, neither the Lazarists nor the Oratorians had found 
a home; and old heads were shaken dubiously when Fr. Hecker 
proposed so novel a thing as what was in fact a religious con- 
gregation without binding vows. He was thought to be 
imprudent and precipitate. “I see you have taken St. Paul 
as your patron,” said an aged priest, “let me suggest as your 
motto, Paulatim.” Fr. Hecker laughed and went on. He 
might have answered with a great authority, Nescit tarda 
molimina Spiritus Sancti gratia. The one thing which is 
manifestly desirable in a militant church is enthusiasm. By 
nature all those who are born into a system are Conservatives: 
and the patience under assault, which our Catholic brethren on 
the Continent have often shown, may be as much inherited 
lethargy as Christian meekness. Enthusiasm can always be 
checked ; it cannot be created under the ribs of death. The 
Catholic Church has never perished in any country because of 
a wide-spread zeal to defend or to extend it. On the other 
hand, respectable routine and dull conformity have been, as 
they ever will be, the prelude to decay and dissolution. 
The most dangerous of all experiments is that whereby 
individual effort is thwarted, sneered out of countenance, and 
tarred with the brush of heterodoxy; when no one dares to 
speak except by rote, and rulers in high places believe them- 
selves exempt from serious criticism because it is not expressed, 
although it may be deeply lodged in the hearts of a multitude. 
In every age revolution has been preceded by that silence of 
“ great fear and great indignation,” which in the pages of the 
Roman _ historian seems so formidable. 

However, I am not implying that Isaac Hecker was 
thwarted so much as: many saintly pioneers have been, 
although he did meet with some ill-will, and not a little 
misunderstanding. His order has taken root and flourished. 
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The good works in which it has succeeded, from the founding 
of St. Paul’s Church in New York down to the Convention of 
Catholic Literature held last January, would make a noble 
record ; and the future seems to be opening before it. When 
the Civil War broke out, there was hardly a town of any size 
in the United States and Canada which had not been visited 
by the Paulist Fathers. “Their preaching,” we are told, “ was 
distinguished by its appeals to manliness and intelligence, as 
well as to the virtues distinctly supernatural.” Against 
intemperance they were unrelenting in their warfare. Yet it 
seems that to this day the “saloon,” as it is called in America, 
asserts an unholy claim to be looked upon as a sort of adjunct - 
to the Church, and “ bar-keeping” is a note of Catholicism. 
To my thinking, persecution has wrought no more disastrous 
effect. Fr. Hecker used to say that “the Celt took to the 
Supernatural as by instinct.” But for this very reason, he 
deemed it of the utmost consequence to insist upon the moral 
and the civic virtues, holding as he did with St. Paul that 
grace supposes nature, and that “ first is the natural man, then 
the spiritual.” To all alike he preached the imperative need 
of honesty, temperance, truthfulness, kindliness, and courage. 
The detestation with which he had always regarded 
Calvinism, and its antinomian doctrine of faith without 
works, led him to perceive that a more subtle, because 
practical and unconscious, form of that disease might prevail 
among Catholics, who had been excluded during centuries 
from the direct influence of law and order in their native 
land. “Our age,” he observed—and it weuld be well if we all 
felt these things as keenly as did Fr. Hecker— lives in its 
busy marts, in counting-rooms, in workshops, in homes, and 
in the varied relations that form human society; and it is 
into these that sanctity is to be introduced. . . . Thisis 
the field of conquest for the heroic Christian of our day.” 
The saints and martyrs whose advent he prophesied under 
that pouring out of the Holy Ghost which he thought was at 
hand, would have their own characteristics, their peculiar and 
seasonable graces, and their charm at once old and new. 
They would be, according to the promise of Scripture, in the 
world and not of it, like St. Joseph, St. Catharine of Genoa, 
and St. Vincent de Paul. His feeling, in short, was that 
[Vo. 3 of Fourth Series. | F 
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which I have expressed elsewhere, that the modern order of 
things is not feudal or chivalrous, but industrial, in its make 
and essence; and that it needs consecration at the hands of 
the Church. But that can never be, until our own people 
show in their lives and conduct, the plain moral qualities of 
the natural man, upon which their fellow-citizens will be apt 
to found their judgment of even the most supernatural of 
creeds and the oldest of Christian institutions. 

From the setting up of the Paulist Order im 1858 until 
1872, when his severe illness began, were Fr. Hecker’s years of 
abundance, and he did not waste them. Naturally sanguine 
and hopeful, he went about persuading every one he met of 
the truths of the kingdom into which he had been admitted. 
But he declined to tread over again “the weary road of 
controversy,” or to spend his powers in reiterating historical 
claims and harping on isolated texts in the presence of men 
and women who would have found all this too antiquated. 
His method, begin where he might,led him on to the “aspirations 
of nature,” to the soul yearning after spiritual certitude, moral 
freedom, and the liberty of the children of God. If he dwelt 
upon the good which was still left in humanity, the reason 
was that he desired to extol the Incarnation as its providential 
scope and its everlasting crown. No Catholic of our century 
has drawn more hearts with the cords of Adam than Isaac 
Hecker. His faith in free-will and the “brotherhood of 
man” gave his rugged but earnest speech an eloquence, by 
which the vast crowds that came to hear him were mightily 
subdued. Catholics on this side of the Ocean may deem it 
strange that Fr. Hecker should have built up his reasonings, 
as he frequently did, on the identity of principle between the 
Council of Trent and the Constitution of the United States. 
But he knew very well what he was doing; and the argument 
was only novel, not at all unsound. For at Trent, also, there 
was question of the “rights of man,” which Luther denied, 
and which the Fathersof the Council, in theiremphatic theological 
language, affirmed against him. That old “orthodox” 
Protestantism may now be seen in its agony, breathing hard 
and seeking comfort in vain from God or man. Neither does 
the Rationalism which has succeeded in its place so much 
assail the Catholic Church—at least directly—as lament its 
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own impotence to substitute any saving grace, any influence 
from the unseen, which may deliver mankind from the 
bondage of time, and death, and annihilation. The problem 
to which no doctrine of the Unknowable can suggest an 
answer is how to establish religion everlastingly. Fr. Hecker 
was convinced that we must open a way by which the 
Rationalist may be brought to baptism, even as a way had 
been found for the Protestant of an earlier type. He felt no 
less grief than amazement on beholding in Catholics a sort of 
chilling apathy, an indifference and unconcern, whenever 
they were asked to trouble themselves about these questions, 
as though dead heresies were likely to hurt them more than 
living antichrists. They seemed to be guarding the door 
when thieves were coming in by the window. His own 
experience proved to him that converts who were not 
amenable to the ordinary stock process of instruction—who 
had other anxieties than the Marian persecutions or the 
register of Barlow’s Episcopacy, were as little welcome as 
they were intelligible in Catholic circles. “ Brownson and I,” 
he used to say, “ smuggled ourselves into the Church.” When, 
however, by God’s grace, he had passed the custom house, he 
could not refrain from an effort to make its entrance easier. 
His method was not scholastic, it was natural, and even 
American. What he aimed at was to dissociate the claim of 
authority from chimeras with which in the non-Catholic imagin- 
ation it had long been identified—such as the enslavement 
of reason, the denial of liberty, and the tyranny of priestceraft. 
And his suecess, when we take into account the prejudice 
with which he had to struggle on one side, and the apathy 
which declined to give him any support on the other, was far 
from insignificant. But the harvest, I think, is still waiting 
to be reaped. 

“He believed in types,” says Fr. Elliott, “as he believed in 
pulpits.” With ready wit, he declared that St. Paul was “ the 
first Christian journalist.” In Benedictine centuries, the spade 
which was the weapon of civilisation was likewise an instru- 
ment to spread the Gospel. Nowadays, our spade must be 
the press. Catholics are marvellously slow to believe that one 
newspaper is capable of making more converts than ten 
churches. Still less do they, as a rule, perceive that it is the 
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silent, persevering influence of mind on mind, as exercised 
through the daily, weekly, and monthly publication, which 
prepares the world for radical changes, and conquers in the 
region of the spirit, where all great revolutions must necessarily 
begin. Hecker quoted, “with emphatic approval,” that saying 
of Frédéric Ozanam, “ What the age needs is an intellectual 
crusade.” I shall not, I hope, be indiscreet in following up 
this pregnant aphorism with a sentence which I heard more 
than once from the lips of Dr. W. G. Ward, who declared that 
“ As in the sixteenth century, according to the acknowledgment 
of Popes and Councils, there was need of a moral reformation 
in head and members, so now, in the nineteenth, there was 
need of an intellectual reformation.” His own writings show 
how it may be gone about in the department of metaphysics, 
and what a formidable weapon against the Mills and the 
Spencers can be made of reason in hands which are apt to 
wield it. Cardinal Newman has bequeathed to us a like 
demonstration in many fields of literature. And other names, 
though by no means too many, are not lacking, which will 
serve, at least, to point the way upwards, and to convince 
faint hearts that it is courage rather than ability, and a 
knowledge of the signs of the times more than mere erudition, 
which are demanded as a condition of our success in the 
future. Certain it is that whether we sit still or no, the world 
will move on; and that the kind of intellect formed on a time 
when science was in its infancy, and criticism not born, is 
pretty sure to get the worst of it in results if not in principles, 
when matched with the foremost spirits of our day. Laymen 
and men of the world will never be influenced for long by 
those who seem to them below their own level in acquirements 
and general culture. They will argue from things secular to 
things religious; and if they detect, as it appears to them, 
ignorance or narrow-mindedness in respect of matters outside 
the sanctuary, we may rest assured that they will turn a deaf 
ear to the preacher when he mounts the pulpit. No technical 
training, how elaborate soever, will compensate for defects 
which it only makes more glaring. In Italy, France, and 
Belgium, the divorce between sacred and secular studies 
during the last eighty years, has but thrown ecclesiastics 
completely out of public life, with consequences which are 
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perhaps no less unfavourable to religion, than they certainly 
have proved to the peace and progress of the nations at large. 
Ozanan had definite evils in view when he spoke of the 
intellectual crusade which he longed to see. And so had 
Fr. Hecker and Mr. Ward. But the Monasteries have been 
suppressed which once fed the intellectual life of Catholics; and 
we have grown to be strangers in the Universities founded by 
our medizeval Pontiffs. When Hecker saw the desolate cloisters 
of Assisi, in 1870, he wrote home to Fr. Deshon, “I would like 
to have peopled that grand empty convent with inspired men 
and printing presses.” There, he felt, was the battle-field of 
the coming century. Is Catholicism not to be driven back 
into the Catacombs? Is it ever to win its place again as an 
imperial power, guiding the millions through their daily tasks, 
and not shrinking, as the reformed sects have shrunk, into a 
mere Sunday institution? Then it must take to itself the 
whole machinery of art and science; it must subdue to ends 
supernatural every one of the inventions and the discoveries 
that Providence has bestowed on these latter days. Ever 
since Christianity first spoke to mankind, there has been 
an Apostolate of the pulpit. Now we need, and should set 
about establishing with all our might and main, an “ Apostolate 
of the Press.” 

It is Fr. Hecker’s own word, and one by which he will be 
remembered. His designs were too large for the generation 
he addressed: but they have not fallen to the ground; nay, 
in some instances, as, for example, in the establishment of the 
“Catholic World,” they have met with encouraging success. 
The Publication Society, moreover. in which he attempted to 
apply the idea of co-operation to religious ends, has not indeed 
taken a form corresponding to his first intentions, yet it has 
spread Catholic literature far and wide in the United States, 
and the anxiety which it cost him has not been utterly in vain. 
At the second Council of Baltimore, in 1866, his fervid 
eloquence persuaded the Ainerican Bishops to recommend by a 
formal decree, this truly noble, though, as it turned out, this 
premature effort towards organising the Catholic press. Let 
us hope the decree was a prophecy of things to come. It is 
all-important that our American brethren should have their 
University at Washington, and a second may still find scope 
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at Chicago; but the modern University which all sorts and 
conditions of men attend from morning till night, is the 
newspaper and the bookstall. Friendly critics assure us that 
we do exceeding ill to neglect it; and our enemies will be as 
much surprised as disheartened on the day when we take up 
the printing-press, with the same zeal which animated the 
Jesuit scholars, explorers, and civilisers, of three hundred 
years ago. The ordnance of the Plenary Council of Baltimore 
will not always deserve to be smiled at as “quaker guns.” 
Perhaps, even, a golden age may come when books written by 
Catholics will find a Catholic audience large enough to keep 
the writers from starving; and it will be considered as 
meritorious to support sound Catholic literature as_ to build 
schools and churches. 

The projects arising out of his “ Apostolate of the Press” 
would doubtless have attained a larger issue, had not Fr. 
Hecker’s health given way under the strain of his unceasing 
exertions and youthful self-inflicted penances. In 1867, he 
was present at the Congress of Malines, where he heard 
Montalembert and Dupanloup. Two years later, on the 
assembling of the Vatican Council, he was appointed by the 
Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, to represent him as his proxy; 
and when this arrangement fell through, the Archbishop of 
Baltimore gave him the confidential post of his theologian, 
which admitted him to a sight of the documents, and to 
acquaintance with the discussions within the Council chamber. 
On November 26th 1869, he arrived in Rome. But he 
disliked controversy : and it is a safe thing to say that he was 
neither by taste nor habit a partisan. In any case he would 
scarcely have been very sensitive to the problems of history 
which were involved in the Vatican decrees. The view he 
took is well brought out in a later volume on “The Church 
and the Age,” where he expresses a long-cherished conviction 
that the Council, by defining the prerogatives of the Papal 
chair, had closed the era of the Reformation, overthrown the 
false Protestant ideas of private judgment, and—if I may 
employ the metaphor which was evidently in his thoughts— 
had raised the state of siege, necessitated by so wide-spread 
and successful a revolt as that of Luther, Knox and Calvin. 
His feeling towards the school of Munich and Dr. Déllinger 
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was one of impatience; they were stopping the natural 
advance of dogma which had been all along implied in the 
discussion with the German reformers, and losing time when 
the social fabric was in danger. From the Vatican Council 
Hecker dates by anticipation, an expanding era, in which 
freedom under recognised authority shall be the motive power 
of a Catholic Renaissance. He saluted its dawn in Leo XIII. 
But he maintained with great sincerity that it was Pius IX 
who had made Leo XIII possible. He would have been the 
last to imagine that the long series of pronouncements which 
led up to the Council could be disowned; but in more than 
one page he suggests the complementary teaching they imply, 
and which they are now receiving from the acts as well as 
the words of the Holy Father, and of the zealous Catholic 
leaders who move on as he directs them to the new time. 

Fr. Hecker, during his stay in Rome, preached at Sant’ 
Andrea della Valle, and also at Sant’ Agnese fuor’ le Mura. 
It is a pleasure to me that I remember his look and attitude, 
as well as some of the burning words he uttered in the pulpit. 
His fame had gone before him; and not a few were anxious 
to hear a man whose whole soul had been poured out in the 
“ Aspirations of Nature,’ and in whose language and _ belief 
there was so strange a mingling of the sincere Catholic and 
the patriotic American. He made friends wherever he went. 
Cardinal Barnabd received him with open arms, and the Pope 
gave him audience once and again. But the constructive 
labours of the Council were destined to a sudden and final 
interruption. Hecker quitted Rome early in the spring. 
He visited Assisi and Loreto, Venice and Milan. He made 
the pilgrimage on which he had set his heart to the shrine of 
St. Catharine at Genoa. And in June, 1870, he was once more 
in New York. 

The fourth and last period of his life was now beginning. 
For a long while he had suffered from severe headaches, and 
the weakness which remained as a consequence of his fastings 
and other efforts to “dispense with the digestive apparatus,” 
in his journey towards perfection. Now to these various ills 
was added sleeplessness, and with it came the most unexpected 
change of temperament, inflicting on him, instead of the 
buoyaney which had seemed like his very nature, dark and 
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gloomy thoughts, which increased their assiduity as time went 
on. Still he lectured‘and preached until the summer of 1872. 
Then he broke down. Wintering in the Southern States 
brought no improvement; and in the following summer, by his 
physician’s counsel, he embarked for Europe. Most unwillingly 
did he leave the Fathers of St. Paul. “Look on me as a dead 
man,” he said to them with tears at parting, “God is trying 
me severely in soul and body, and I must have the courage to 
suffer crucifixion.” He felt himself a banished man. His 
bodily weakness was extreme. It had been feared that 
softening of the brain might set in; but in the event his mental 
powers were quite unimpaired, although his speech seems to 
have lost something of its readiness—a common symptom of 
overwrought nerves. During the four or five years previous 
to his death, Fr. Hecker was subject to frequent attacks of 
angina pectoris, that most terrible of maladies, with its 
lancinating strokes which pierce the heart. He suffered, 
according to his own acknowledgment, in every organ of the 
body, even as long ago it had been foretold to him. And—still 
greater anguish—he felt a thick darkness settling down upon 
his spirit. 

The way of desolation was to become very familiar 
to the steps of this guileless man, who had kept the 
law of God all his days. “My soul is sad unto death,” 
he would ery out; and another time, “I can but die.” 
Awful visions of the Majesty of the Sovereign Judge 
haunted his thoughts. Human nature shook like a reed as 
the spiritual tempest broke over it. The heroic mood in 
which he had ventured on so many enterprises came no more: 
yet, though utterly cast down, he never abandoned his old 
principles; it was still clear to him that “the end of religion is 
joy.” With pale face and burning eyes he seemed outwardly 
cheerful. Nor did he want companions. Always a recluse 
and living in the world of thought, he cared only to discourse 
upon the great and serious interests which are impersonal— 
on the future of mankind and of religion. Nothing, however, 
brought him strength or comfort, so much as the deep silence 
in certain sequestered regions through which he travelled. It 
is a curious and an edifying story, which, by the likeness of 
the suffering, and the contrast, not only of the men, but of the 
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way in which they dealt with their consuming anguish, 
reminds me of Amiel’s “Journal Intime.” The victory of 
faith in the one instance suggests a most powerful and 
instructive lesson as regards the other. If Amiel could have 
said, with the manly confidence of Isaac Hecker, “Htiamsi 
occiderit me, in Ipso sperabo,” he would have been saved,. 
despite the clouds and darkness which were round about him. 
Here it is that the Catholic religion displays its gifg of healing, 
and kindles hope, even in the midst of desolation. I do not 
know when I have read so touching an example of what it 
can do for a weary heart, steeping it in the balm of divine yet 
secret strength, as in these pages. They breathe of that most 
tender and Christ-like Beatitude, which Dante heard on the 
lips,of the redeemed who were waiting, not in despair, for the 
heavenly Vision, when they sang their Beati qui lugent 
Fr. Hecker would have made a less complete impression, he 
would have furnished a far more imperfect argument in 
behalf of the religion he embraced, had not his last years been 
thus overshadowed, and the magnificence of God’s sovereign 
grace made to shine out through his weakness. Now we may 
understand in what sense he held that “nature” is both 
powerful and impotent; and why his last words must have 
been those of adoring resignation. 

He spent more than two years away from home. He 
travelled in Switzerland and Italy; he went up the Nile into 
Nubia, where he remarks on the “ great silence,” which soothed 
him so pleasantly during the winter of 1873-4: and he made 
a brief journey into the Holy Land in the following spring. 
From Mount Sion he sent a handful of wild flowers to his. 
mother, between whom and himself,—although she never 
beeame a Catholic,—the closest affection had continued with- 
out a break. His brother John died about this time. George, 
whose generosity to the Paulist Fathers equalled the devotion 
with which he regarded Isaac was to receive the latter when 
he returned in 1875, and to keep him under his own roof till 
1879. Meanwhile, the invalid went about Europe, visiting 
shrines and seeking health in the places recommended to him. 
In conversation with men like Cardinal Deschamps and Mgr. 
Mermillod, he enlarged on the causes which, as he felt, were 
keeping the Catholic nations in captivity, and which alone 
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could explain how a handful of unbelievers trampled upon 
millions who called themselves faithful. He wrote his 
“ Exposition of the Church,” in which he did not shrink from 
declaring that, as F. Elliott expresses it, “the devotional and 
ascetic type,’ on which European Catholics are formed, is 
“ caleulated to repress individual activity,’ and he contrasted 
the “ timid listlessness ” of our people in Continental States, 
with the “ extravagant display of devotional religion” which 
they put forward as a defence of the do-nothing policy they 
were then pursuing. It is significant that this plain and 
downright speech, on being submitted to Propaganda, found 
warm approval; that Margotti, the editor of the “ Unita 
Cattolica,” was charmed with it; that Cardinal Deschamps, 
after full discussion, accepted Hecker’s statements; and that 
Pére Ramiére, while hesitating as to the causes assigned by 
him of an apathy which was incontestable, acknowledged the 
fact, and welcomed the remedies suggested. 

What these were the reader may study for himself in that 
striking collection of essays: “The Church and the Age.” I 
can but indicate, in most general terms, their drift and nature. 
Holding fast by the doctrine, not of Trent alone, but of all the 
Councils which have taught us concerning God’s grace, 
F. Hecker lays it down that, while the Church is both the test 
of its reality and the means whereby it is communicated (in 
preaching, in the Sacraments, in the Mass, and all other 
divinely-appointed channels), we must yet be careful to 
recognize that it is the Holy Spirit Himself who works in us, 
directly and immediately, as our Light and our Guide. The 
Kingdom of God is within us, and every individual is called 
upon to express in his own life and character the image of 
God, in which he was fashioned ; not any other man’s likeness, 
but his Creator’s alone. When Catholics have laid this to 
heart as their situation demands, the human personality, of 
which too many lose sight in external and gregarious activities, 
will rise to new heights of force and grandeur, as obeying the 
Creative Spirit. There will be oneness of faith as now, but 
an increased variety of gifts and graces, with the genius of 
initiative which does not wait upon man, but goes forward in 
humble confidence to its own tasks. The virtues required at 
our hands are active, not passive; and we must not be content 
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to “echo dead men’s thoughts.” When routine overpowers 
grace, the Divine order is broken. In the school, the seminary, 
the pulpit, the study, there must be room allowed for the 
spontaneous element through which the Holy Spirit manifests 
His presence and His power. ‘Too little, says Fr. Hecker, is 
now left to the individual; and the formal, or the stereotyped, 
reigns almost without control. It is vain, indeed to rise before 
the light; but “to hinder the soul from rising when the light 
appears is oppression.” For “the practical aim of all true 
religion is to bring each individual soul under the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit.”. There cannot be a moment’s 
doubt that such is the revealed Catholic doctrine. To what 
extent we have realized it in our collective exertions since 
1789, would be an enquiry of surpassing interest, which we 
must regret that it was not within Father Hecker’s ability to 
undertake. 

But as he sought in the expansion of the Christian’s 
personality, a cure for present evils, so he believed that the 
races which display that energy most, such as the English or 
Teutonic, were called upon to finish the work which the 
“Latin-Celts” had begun. Others, perhaps, will see in the 
Celts, if not in the Latins, a tendency towards independence, 
or self-government, no whit less powerful than in the Teuton; 
but this would only give an added force to the general 
principle. When Archbishop Me.Closkey received the 
Cardinal’s hat, and afterwards, on Cardinal Gibbons taking 
possession of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, Fr. Hecker recalled the 
words of the Council of Trent, which desired that the Sacred 
College should be representative in its members of the nations 
of Christendom. It could not, in his view, continue to be 
chiefly Latin or Italian, when the most promising elements of 
Catholicism were found among the English-speaking and the 
German peoples. Well it would be, indeed, if some who have 
authority no less than information, would bring out before 
the Roman Congregations this most impressive fact, that the 
English language is now spoken by a hundred millions as 
their mother tongue,—by more, that is to say, than the entire 
population of Italy, France, and the Spanish Peninsula; and 
that there is every reason to suppose that in a century from 
now it will be the universal language of civilized mankind. 
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Those who have so little knowledge of the world, or so 
narrow an experience, as to put the language of the British 
Empire and the United States on one side, as though it were a 
petty dialect, and in whose eyes English-speaking Catholics 
are only a province, do but mistake the day in which they 
live, and the responsibilities of their station. Fr. Hecker’s 
pages, glowing with light as with loyalty, may suffice to 
undeceive them. He writes, not as a Nationalist, but as a seer; 
and the trend of events is already proving that he saw to some 
purpose. 

I hasten to the end. In 1879, after spending four years 
beneath his brother's roof, Fr. Hecker took up his abode once 
more with the Paulists, in Fifty-ninth Street. His life gradu- 
ally ebbed away, in much suffering, but by no means without 
the fruit of good works. He read Holy Scripture, wrote 
occasional articles, superintended the general business of the 
Order, and gave unfailing edification by his patience, wisdom, 
and humility. For a long while he could neither say Mass 
nor communicate. When he did so it was with trembling and 
floods of tears. Like St. Philip Neri, he “made a fool of 
himself” at such times, to use his own language; and it is 
evident that he had passed into a state of the spiritual life 
which few have attained except the saints. On these things 
silence alone is befitting, Sucramentum regis abscondere 
bonum est. He felt his brother George’s death, which took 
place on February 14th, 1888, with the keenest sorrow; he 
thought that his own turn was at hand. But all through 
that year he lingered until December 20th, when the last 
Sacraments were administered to him, in a state of calm con- 
sciousness. Two days later, on the morning of Saturday, the 
22nd, he died. His last act had been to raise his feeble hand 
and give the community his blessing in a light whisper. On 
the Wednesday following, which was St. Stephen’s Day, he 
was laid in the vaults of the old Cathedral, amid an immense 
concourse and with the full rites of the Church. 

I may be permitted briefly to sum up the impressions 
which this true and tender biography has left upon me. It 
would seem that in all the works of Providence there is an 
exquisite adaptation of personal gifts, such as we find in Isaac 
Hecker, to the end which they are destined to subserve ; and 
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the Catholic Renaissance, whether in England, France, or 
America, will bear me out, and offers a marvellous confirma- 
tion of the principle I am indicating. Only an eloquent 
picturesque rhetorician like Chateaubriand could have charmed 
the French to listen, whi'e he dwelt with melancholy pathos 
and many a brilliant stroke on the genius of Christianity. 
When the reserved and stubborn, yet loyal English race was 
to hear of the old Faith once more, there came to them John 
Henry Newman, the teacher of conscience, acquainted with 
every fold of their hearts, and so entirely of this island-make, 
that we cannot fancy him speaking a foreign language, or 
deeply concerned in any literature but his own. And America 
was likewise to have an Apostle who should make the Catholic 
Church intelligible to its Unitarians, its Methodists, and its 
Democrats. How impossible would it not have been for an 
alien to enter into their thoughts, or to convince them that by 
submitting to Catholicism they were not yielding up their 
native-American privileges and falling back into the worn-out 
ideas of. the Old World? But Isaac Hecker had travelled 
every step of the journey; from them he had sprung, and 
their principles had been his principles. Yet, so far from 
meeting in the doctrines or practice of the Church a hindrance 
to his aspirations, whether as a man or a citizen (and much 
less as a Christian), he could say, in the very neighbourhood 
of Emerson, and on the same platform, that only in the 
Catholic teaching was there adequate justification of the prin- 
ciples on which he had ever acted. In doginatic religion, not 
in so-called free thought, he found the true freedom, which is 
of the Spirit. That “reason” which Rationalists ignorantly 
worshipped, and which has become to so many an unknown 
God, he declared unto them as living and energizing within 
the sanctuary which has been builded up by the Incar- 
nation. Nor did he see any cause why, if there had once 
existed a Holy Roman Empire, there should not grow up out 
of our present industrial and popular system, under the same 
creative breath, a Holy Roman Democracy. 

But, as Chateaubriand discovered that the men of the 
aneien régime had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, 
whence salvation could not be wrought by their hands; and 
as Newman’s “theory of development ”—though it has become 
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the guiding rule of recent theology and will show its influence 
more and more on new questions arising—had yet to break 
down prejudice, conquer amazement, and wait long years for 
recognition ; so, I say, did Isaac Hecker, when he looked round 
at hereditary Catholics, feel astonished and dismayed at the 
spectacle of their passiveness, their submission to small tyrants 
and mere paste-board absolutisms, their neglect of the press, 
their absorption in provincial interests, their clinging to anti- 
quated machinery, and their lack of personal initiative. To 
some it may appear that these not only are hard sayings, but 
imply an overwhelming self-confidence, and show a deficiency 
in that respect for the powers ordained of God which is 
incumbent on every sincere Catholic. At all events they are 
not my sayings. But have we not discernment enough to be 
thankful when a high, generous spirit like Fr. Hecker is so 
moved with love and indignation as to point out where our 
dangers lie, and which is the surest way to meet them? 
“ Must we admit,” he seems to say, “that the Vatican Council 
has bound the Church to the failing fortunes of the Latin 
races? Must Protestantism triumph with the Saxons and 
Teutons ? Or is not a fresh period opening in which the indi- 
viduality, the personality, of souls acting under the direct 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, will take up all that is good in 
modern ideas, and the cords of our tent be strengthened and 
its stakes enlarged?’ Where obedience is servile, he said, 
the Church will be found sterile. But divine authority, since 
it is appointed to guard and direct freedom, can never aim at 
suppressing it. In such freedom, whether of the State or the 
individual, in fidelity to the “inward promptings of the 
spirit,” and in a manly frankness of speech and demeanour, 
he looked for the way of escape from religious anarchy. “I 
would help Catholics with my left hand, and Protestants with 
my right,” said this true follower of St. Paul. If this demands 
an “independence of character far in advance of previous 
generations,” it is only because the “ Lord and Life-giver” 
whom we acknowledge in the Nicene Creed, does not act by 
routine but by inspiration. What we have to dread is neither 
“historical rancour” nor “philosophic Atheism,” nor the 
“instinct of personal freedom.” It is, on the contrary, that 
we should set little store by that “freedom wherewith Christ 
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has made us free,” and that, being born into a Church where 
we may have the grandest spiritual ideas for the asking, we 
should fold our hands in slumber, and be found, at length 


? 


“disobedient to the heavenly vision.” Against such perils 
Isaac Hecker has warned us by word and example; nor do I 
think that his heroic life will have been lived in vain. 


WILLIAM Barry. 








RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE CEMETERY 
OF ST. PRISCILLA. 


HOSE who have read carefully the Bullettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana, which has been published four 
times a year for the last twenty-three years by the Com- 
mendatore De Rossi, will have been already informed about 
the very important discoveries that have been made in the 
ancient Cemetery of St. Priscilla during the last five years. Still, 
even they may be glad to have the record of those discoveries 
brought together within a short compass. But to those whose 
knowledge of the catacombs is limited by the two volumes of 
the English Roma Sotterranea, compiled by Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow in 1879, and now out of print, most 
of the information contained in this paper wili be entirely new. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it adds another testimony to 
the genius and prudent discernment of the great Christian 
archeologist, whose labours in this cemetery seemed for so 
many years to be without fruit. As in all his other discoveries 
he relied chiefly upon the ancient records, so here his principal 
guides have been the note-books of the pilgrims, and the 
scanty notices in the Liber Pontificalis. But fortune has 
rewarded his labours by the wholly unexpected discovery of 
the burial-place of the family of Acilius Glabrio, and this has 
cleared up a most interesting problem of early Ecclesiastical 
History. Much of the latter portion of the paper, on the 
Madonna of St. Priscilla, will not be new to our readers; but 
the additional proofs of its antiquity which have recently come 
to light, justify our calling attention to this picture again. 
It is, of course, impossible without more illustrations to do 
full justice to the subject. 


1. THE Tombs OF THE ACILII GLABRIONES. 


On the 31st of May, 1578, some labourers who were digging 
pozzolana in a vineyard on the Via Salaria, about two miles 
from Rome, all at once broke into a gallery of tombs ornamented 
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with Christian paintings. Inscribed stones, with epitaphs in 
Greek and Latin, and some sculptured sarcophagi were also 
found. The discovery excited universal attention, and persons 
of all classes flocked to see what had been brought to light. 
The galleries proved to be very extensive, in fact, like the 
streets of an underground city. “In that day,” says De Rossi, 
“was born the name and the knowledge of Roma Sotteranea.”* 
Cardinal Baronius was then living, and at work on his 
Ecclesiastical Annals, in which he mentions that he had 
himself often seen and explored the Cemetery of Priscilla, 
lately found and unearthed, on the Via Salaria, at the third 
inilestone from the City.+ 

Twelve years afterwards, in 1590, the Flemish antiquarian, 
Philip de Winghe, explored the ruins and the tombs, beneath 
what was then the Vigna de Cupis. Other authorities on the 
catacombs have always called this cemetery the “Cemetery of 
St. Priscilla.” M. Perret, in his very elaborate but not always 
accurate work on the catacombs, gives a painting, in the style 
of the 8th or 9th century, of St. Peter between the virgins 
Praxedes and Pudentiana, daughters of the senator Pudens, 
which he says is “from the Cemetery of Priscilla discovered in 
1849.” Neither Padre Marchi nor De Rossi ever heard of such 
a discovery, and De Rossi searched in vain for the picture in 
the catacomb: he found it at last in the erypt of the Church 
of Sta Pudenziana within the city. In fact, M. Perret himself, 
in his last volume, states that the picture was in the church. 

The identification of the cemetery was originally made 
from the pilgrim’s note book, all of which describe this Cemetery 
on the Via Salaria Nova. The Salzburg pilgrim says :— 


Then going up on the same Via [Salaria Nova] you come to the 
Church of St. Silvester, and there a multitude of the saints rest. First, 
St. Silvester, Pope and Confessor, and at his feet St. Syricius, Pope, and 
on the right hand Pope Celestine and Bishop Marcellus ; Philip and Felix, 
martyrs, and a multitude of saints under the high altar; and in a cave 
C rescentius, martyr, and in another cave St. Prisca, martyr, and Fimitis 
i.e., Semetris] rest in a chamber as you go out, and in another cave are 
St. Potentiana, martyr, and Praxidis.+ 





* English Rom. Sott. Vol. i., p. 27. 
+ Annal. an. 130. 
tSee De Rossi, R.S. tom. i. p. 176. 
[|.Vo. 3 of Fourth Series.] 
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When De Rossi began his explorations in this Catacomb, in 
1851, he found it completely stripped of all its inscriptions, the 
loculi were all open, and here and there a few scatterec| 
letters engraved or painted in red remained to shew what had 
been there. Broken bits of marble, and of classical sarcophagi 
were in greater profusion than in any other cemetery. The 
frescos described by Bosio and other writers down to d’Agin- 
court were still to be seen more or less well preserved. The 
system of construction of what appeared the central and 
original portion of the necropolis was very different to that of 
other catacombs, and also to that of other parts of this. 
Precisely in that portion the painting is of a more classical 
style, and the sarcophagi from pagan workshops,—all indicating 
great antiquity. There was enough to shew that those 
inscriptions in the museums purporting to come from 5. 
Priscilla, especially those on tiles with letters painted in ver- 
milion, rightly belong to this portion of.the cemetery. Two 
or three of the tiles found here have on them the trade mark 


of the pottery of Antoninus Pius. One set of fragments, with 
letters carved in good style and red colour put on them, De 
Rossi was able to put together, and they made the epitaph :— 





TITUS FLA 
VIVS FE 
LICISSIMVS 
POSITVS EST 











Here is the epitaph of a freedman of the Emperor Titus, or 
of a foreigner to whom he had accorded the privilege of 
Roman citizenship. The mention of the three names is very 
rare in Christian epitaphs, and only found in the more ancient 
ones, Later researches have brought to light many more 
examples. For the last forty years the work of excavation 
has gone on under the superintendence of De Rossi, but during 
thirty years comparatively little result appeared in any monu- 
ments of historical interest. In 1880, a portion of the 
catacomb, at that time completely blocked up wit. earth and 
rubbish, was taken in hand. This was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the so-called Capella Greca. The fossors 
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soon opened out some galleries hitherto untouched. The 
graves were still closed, and the marble or tile tombstones 
were standing in their places. 
In the course of the next two years the exploration and 
‘¢clearing out of the higher story of the cemetery, which was 
the most ancient part, was completed, and also the exploration 
of the greater part of the lower story, in which Popes Marcel- 
linus and Marcellus were buried in the beginning of the fourth 
century. A great number of inscriptions were brought to 
light, on which we propose to say something later on. But 
these inscriptions did not satisfy De Rossi, he wanted to find 
some certain traces of the tombs visited by the pilgrims of 
the seventh and eight centuries. He had read in the Liber 
Pontificalis that, after the martyrdom of Pope Marcellinus, 
his successor “the priest Marcellus, had with the priest and 
deacons collected the bodies of the martyrs by night, and with 
hymns of praise had buried them on the Via Salaria, in the 
cemetery of Priscilla, im a well-lighted chamber (cubiculo claro) 
which he had prepared in his penance when he was delivered 


up to slaughter, and in the crypt near the body of St. 
Crescentio,* and which is visible even to thisday.” De Rossi’s 


J 


wished to find this “well-lighted cave,” and the crypt of 
Crescentius. He also hoped to find the ruins of the Church 
of St. Silvester above -ground. After forty years search his 
industry was at length rewarded. In 1888, a corridort was 
discovered which had, at one time, evidently been isolated from 
the rest of the cemetery. It was lofty and wide, and formed 
on the same plan as the most ancient part of the cemetery of 
St. Domitilla.t It had no loculi in the walls, but spacious 
recesses to receive sarcophagi; and the walls were entirely 
covered with white plaster, and adorned with paintings. 
These paintings had been renewed from time to time, and the 
latest decorations were in mosaic, of which a few fragments 
remain. Some of the subjects of the paintings may still be 
recognised. All has been devastated at some unknown period. 
The marble slabs have been torn down, and the sarcophagi 





* The name is variously spelled, Crescentio, Cresconius, Crescentius, 
Crescentianus. 
+ See Plan, No. 4, the dotted lines denote the subterranean galleries. 
t See Eng. ‘‘ Rom. Sott. Vol. i. pp. 123-127. 
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broken into hundreds of pieces. They appear to have been 
plain, with only a spiral fluting on them, without bas-reliefs, 
like those in the cemetery of Domitilla. The corridor is shaped 
like an L reversed, and at the end of the longer limb a 
communication has been opened into a large chamber 23 feet 
long, and 13 feet wide——No. 6 in the Plan. It was once lined 
with marble on the walls, and the ceiling covered with mosaic, 
Only one tomb seems to have been placed there, and this was 
decorated with twisted columns of giallo antico, now broken 
to pieces. At an earlier period it had apparently been a 
water tank. Among the fragments of inscriptions, some 
inscribed with fine letters at first attracted De Rossi’s attention. 
M. Huelson pronounced them to be an epitaph to L. Minucius 
Natalis, who was consul under Trajan in 106. Further 
examination proved these to have fallen down through the 
light-hole. But among those that certainly belonged to the 
crypt itself was that carved on the lid of a sarcophagus 





ACILIO.  GLABRIONI 
1LIO 


The praenomen Manius, which belongs to the Acilian 
family, is lost, and the style is of the 2nd century, somewhat 
later than the inscription just mentioned. Another inscription 
shews that other members of the same family were buried 
here :— 





M’ .ACILIVS vi. 


Cc. Vv. 
RISCILLA ¢C 





The letters C. V. (clurissimus vir) and C. F. (clarissima 
femina) became universal during the 2nd and beginning of the 
3rd century. The wife of Manius Acilius Glabrio, who was 
Consul in 152, was named Vera Priscilla; and their son and 
daughter would have the names of Manius Acilius Verus, and 
Acilia Priscilla. The absence of the letters C. V. shew the 
former inscription to be more ancient than this. 
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Another inscription in Greek, AKEIAIOC KOINTOS 
toa child Attalus by his parents K. AKEIAIA M 
Acilius Quintus or Quintianus MNHMHC. EVakKa 
and <Acilia his parents, was ATTAAW TEKVW W 
found a from a loculus - DEANEOHKQV . 
the immediate vicinity of this ENIAYTOY. | 
crypt. A third, in the next gal- ae 


lery,is in Greek: “Aceilius Rufinus, mayest thou live in God.” 


It is impossible that these inscriptions of members of the 
same family, which the Emperor Pertinax declared to be “the 
most noble of the patricians,” could have come together by 
accident. It is evident that a Christian branch of the Acilian 
family had their burial place in the very central portion of 
the Cemetery of Priscilla. It had long been a problem in 
ecclesiastical history, whether the Acilius Glabrio—who was 
consul with Trajan, and, in the very year of his consulship, 
was compelled to fight with lions in the arena by Domitian, 
and afterwards exiled and put to death by that tyrant,—was a 
Christian or not. The charges against him were the 
contradictory ones of Atheism and being addicted to Jewish 
practices. Tillemont contended that he was a Pagan, while 
Gibbon maintained that these charges could only have been 
made against a Christian. Now that the Christian sepulchre 
of his family has come to light, little doubt can remain, and 
we may claim Acilius Glabrio as a Christian Martyr. 


The members of the Acilian family mentioned in Roman 
History are : 

AD. 

91 M’. Acruius GuaBrio, Consul with Trajan. 

105 Acrius Rurus, Consul designatus, according to Pliny. 

124 Acruius GuaBRIO, Consul, probably son of the first. 

152. M’. Acttius Mann Finius Guasrio Cn. CorneLIus SEVERUS, 
son of the preceding Consul. His wife was Priscilla. 

186 M’. Actus Guasrio, son of the latter. 

210 M’. Aciuius Faustrnus his son, and related to 
M. Actnius Vistus Faustinus, who was Flamen in 170. 

210 CL. Acttius CLEosoxes, son of the preceding, adopted by Tib. 
Cl. Cleoboles. 

256 M’. Acttitus Giasrio, Consul. 

Acitius SEvERUuS, Consul and Prefect of Rome. 


M’. is the recognised abbreviation for Manius, as M. is for Marcus. 
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After a careful examination of the history of each of these, 
De Rossi has come to the conclusion that the first Christian 
Acilius who was buried here was the Consul who held that 
office in 91, and who suffered under Domitian in 95. 

About the middle of the arm of the corridor leading to the 
sepulchral chamber of the Acilii Glabrioni is an opening into 
a gallery through which we pass into a square chamber, once 
highly decorated, and evidently belonging to the same 
principal part of the Catacomb. Out of this chamber we go 
down by three steps into a lower and quite different part of 
the Cemetery. But the walls of the little staircase and the 
parts adjacent are covered with graffiti, names and acclamations 
scratched on the plaster by visitors, in Greek and Latin. 
These grafiti are always the sign of the neighbourhood of the 
shrine of some saint or martyr. On the walls opposite the 
steps is scratched “LIMINA SANCTORVM.” And if we ask, 
of what Saints is this the threshold? The other graffiti reply, 
Priscilla and Crescentio. We are, therefore, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cubiculum clarum of St. Crescentio. At right 
angles to the steps stretches a gallery, on the right of which 
is an oblong chamber with a large lwminare or light-hole, 
once adorned with fresco paintings of considerable size. 
These are all but destroyed, but the remains shew that, on 
one side, was a representation of the Three Hebrew Children 
refusing to adore the golden image of Nabuchodonosor ; while 
on the other wall were depicted four scenes symbolizing the 
Resurrection, one of which, the Raising of Lazarus, has been 
cleverly restored by Mgr. Wilpert. Here then is the 
Cubiculum clarum of St. Crescentio. 

It remains to examine the square chamber through which 
we passed to the steps leading into the lower part of the 
catacomb. This chamber, by its decoration, evidently belonged 
to the same portion as that in which the Acilii Glabriones 
were buried. The chamber at the bottom of the steps, which 
forms a kind of vestibule both to this and to the erypt of 
St. Crescentio, has numbers of graffiti on the plaster. Among 
them may still be read: “CJTO CUNCTI SUSCIPIT [amus 4] 
OTA [precibus] DOMNAE PRISCILL{a] E£,” or “May: we 
all receive a speedy answer to our requests by the prayers of 
St. Priscilla.” The word “domna” is often used as equivalent 
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to Saint in Christian inscriptions of the fourth century. We 
know that the “ Aquila and Priscilla” mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles are saluted by St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Romans as “ Aquila and Prisca,” so that Prisca was a common 
form of the name Priscilla.* This cemetery of Priscilla is 
called “the cemetery of Prisca” in a French calendar of the 
ninth century in the Abbey of St. Denys. We saw that the 
Salzburg pilgrim had noted that there rested “in a cave 
Crescentius martyr, and in another cave St. Prisca martyr.” 
The square chamber is the only “other cave” that corresponds 
to the description. The chamber itself had originally an 
arcosolium at one side, and at the other a tomb, which De 
Rossi describes as “in the form of a baker’s oven,” that is, the 
body was put in feet first, instead of sideways. This form of 
burial is common in the Jewish cemeteries, and in those of 
Alexandria, but very rare in the Christian catacombs. The 
fragments of sarcophagi strew the ground, and among them 
are some pieces with the name of Claudius Valerius Acilius. 
The arcosolium was adorned with a picture in mosaic, which 
has been destroyed by modern Vandals since the year 1780, 
when it was copied by d’Agincourt. Only the outlines can 
now be traced in the plaster bed, from which all cubes of the 
mosaic have been picked out. The arch was ornamented with 
arabesques in good style, and the monogram in a circle in the 
centre. The lunette has a large figure of a matron with an 
unple cloak covering her from head to foot, and there are two 
smaller figures on each side of her. The matron has her left 
hand raised in an attitude of prayer. Only the heads of the 
smaller figures are given in d’Agincourt, but they seem all 
females, or else children. There are no names or letters to 
help us, and it is only a conjecture that this matron may have 
been intended for Priscilla, who gave the name to the 
cemetery, and who was the mother of Pudens, and grandmother 
of Pudentiana and Praxedes. A similar representation of St. 
Felicitas and her seven sons was discovered in 1812, near the 
Baths of Titus. 

De Rossi discusses at considerable length the proofs that 
exist of a connection between the Cornelian family to which 
Pudens is considered to have belonged, and the Acilii 





* Compare Acts xviii., 2, with Romans xvi., 3, and II. Tim. iv., 19. 
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Glabrioues. In the course of the discussion he repudiates the 
statement that he had ever countenanced the supposition that 
the centurion Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, belonged to 
the same family as Cornelius Pudens. He says that a member 
of so noble a patrician family could not have held so low a 
rank as that of centurion. 

He discusses another question, which is perhaps of more 
general interest, and that is: Is there any connexion to be 
traced between the Priscilla who gave the name to this 
cemetery, and the Priscilla or Prisca, who was the wife of 
Aquila, the friend and fellow-labourer of the Apostle, St. Paul? 
There was a virgin martyr, St. Prisca, who suffered, according 
to the Roman Breviary, in the time of Claudius, and whose 
feast is still kept on the 18th of January in her little Church 
on the Aventine, which occupies the site of a palace once 
inhabited by Marius Pudens Cornelianus. It used to be called 
in ancient times, 7itulus Priscue, but so early as the eighth 
century, the Liber Pontificalis, in the “Life of Pope Leo III.,” 
says that that pontiff gave, among numerous gifts to various 
Churches, “a silver corona, weighing six pounds, to the Church 
of blessed Aquila and Prisca,”’—titulo beatorum Aquilae et 
Priscae. In the middle ages, when archeological criticism 
searcely existed, this Church used to be shown as “the Church 
which was in the house of Aquila and Priscilla.” Now, in the 
Cemetery of Ostrianum, near St. Agnese, and not far from the 
Via Salaria was found an epitaph: 


AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE. 


Thi. would be the name of a woman whose father was 
Aquila, and her mother Prisca. A sarcophagus was, in the 
15th century, seen at St. Sebastian’s, with an inscription on it 
stating that it was prepared for Aquilia Renata, sister of 
Aquilius Priscus. These instances show that the names of 
Aquila and Prisca were known in Rome among Christians as 
connected together. Of course the two friends of the Apostle 
were Jews: but De Rossi considers it very probable that 
Prisca or Priscilla, the wife of Aquila, had been a freed 
woman, or slave liberated by her mistress, and had, according 
to the usual custom, taken the name of her patroness, and 
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transmitted it to her descendants. The poet Ausonius, in his 
eulogy on Acilius Glabrio, professor of literature at Bordeaux 
in the second century, says:— 


Stemmate nobilium deductum nomen avorum 
Glabrio Aquilini Dardana progenies. 


In the second century, the Acilii, who became patricians 
only in the last days of the Republic, pretended to be descended 
from Dardanus, the father of Anchises, and Acilius and 
Aquilius were evidently the same name; so it would seem that 
there might be a connection of Aquila with the family of 
Acilius Glabrio similar to that of his wife with Priscilla the 
foundress of the cemetery. 


Il.—TueE BasiIuica or St. SILVESTER. 


We saw that the Salzburg pilgrim described these shrines 
as being at the Church of St. Silvester, whose long pontificate 
marks the period of the triumph of Christianity during the 
reign of Constantine. The Liber Pontificalis says that he 
was “buried on the Via Salaria in the cemetery of Priscilla 
within the third mile from the City of Rome.” When Bosio 
explored this cemetery, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, he saw “on the right of the road many walls and 
remains of buildings, covered with ivy, which show that 
there must have been a church, with traces of a tribune and 
chapels, and we may suppose it to have been the church of 
the cemetery, by some called that of St. Silvester.”* These 
ruins were afterwards levelled to the ground, and no sign of 
them appeared when De Rossi began his excavations. It was 
not until November, 1890, that the staircase could be explored, 
which leads up from the crypt of St. Prisca. This being 
excavated by permission of the owner of the vineyard led 
De Rossi to a number of foundations, which proved to be 
those of the long-searched for Church. 

The central church, A.A., is quadrangular in three aisles. 
Its construction is irregular, because the builder wished to 
avail himself of the foundations of a pre-existing building 


sata apatite 





* Bosio, Rom. Sott., pp. 480-533. 
+ Bullettino, 1890, p. 106, &c. 
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divided into chambers, the walls and black and white marble 
pavement of which remains are still to be seen underneath 
the floor of the church. The walls of these buildings are in 
laterizial work, of the style of most good buildings in early 
imperial times. ‘The walls of the basilica are a mixture of 
tufa, broken bits of marble and bricks; but these are only 
foundations, and would not have been seen above ground. 
There is a watercourse of tiles on an incline, underneath the 
basilica, and originally intended to carry off the rain and dew 
from the earlier building down to the tank that was 
subsequently converted into the sepulchral chamber of the 
Acilii Glabriones, upon the walls of which the left aisle of the 
church has been built. In fact, the little basilica of St. 
Silvester was constructed, as far as possible, out of the 
buildings attached to the burial place of the family, which 
had been formerly a domus rustica, a country farm belonging 
to them. One of the tiles has the ,- 
pottery mark on it, which Dressel | _ CVSPI 
ascribes to the first century of our j MELICIRYS I 
era. Behind the basilica have been 
found a number of bricks with the seal SAL. HX PR AN. 
VER., v.e., from the estate of Annius Verus, who lived about 
A.D. 70. 


At the end of the nave, instead of the usual apse, there is a 
semi-circle open in the middle, where is the site of a large 
tomb, at the foot of which is an oblong grave, lined inside 
with marble, situated lengthways in the middle of the open 
semi-circle. The two sides of the semi-circle have traces of 
steps going up into the apse built behind the tomb, which 
must have occupied the place of the altar. Now the Salzburg 
pilgrim notes that he saw the place at the Church of St. 
Silvester, where 











Rest, first, Silvester Pope and Confessor, and at his feet 

St. Siricius Pope, and on the right hand Celestine Pope, and 
Marcellus Bishop ; Philip and Felix Martyrs, and a multitude 
of saints under the high altar. 


Here then is clearly the tomb and altar of St. Silvester, 
and “at his feet” the tomb of St. Siricius. In front of the 
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wall, which spans the foundation of what we should call the 
chancel-arch, on the left commences the staircase leading to 
the crypts of Crescentius and Prisca, and the sepulchre of the 
Acilii. 

The ruins of several little oratories or chapels are to be 
seen close around this basilica. Those on the right have not 
yet been explored. Here was probably the tomb of Pope 
Celestine. The oratory B, behind the apse, De Rossi considers 
to have been the place where Felix and Philip, sons of St. 
Felicitas, were buried under the high altar; and the base of a 
small column has been found with their names engraved on 
one of its sides. 


We can all understand the satisfaction it must have been 
to the great Christian archeologist to see his aspirations and 
labours of nearly forty years at last rewarded by this 
remarkable discovery. Scarcely had these foundations been 
laid bare, when he had the mortification of seeing the oratory 
B, which he assigns to SS. Felix and Philip, crumble away 
into the bowels of the earth before his eyes. The excavations 


below had disturbed the friable soil, and the ground fell in. 


De Rossi considers it not out of place to mention that, 
during the pontificate of Silvester, there was living in Rome 
Acilius Severus, Consul in 323, and Prefect of the City in 325, 
the friend of Lactantius, the celebrated Christian orator, to 
whom Constantine committed the education of his son Crispus. 
If, as one record says, Silvester selected his own future place 
of burial, nothing would be more probable than that the 
Prefect Acilius would consent to and co-operate in the 
transformation of his ancestral family cemetery into a church 
where a sepulchre could be prepared for the venerable pontiff, 
whose name will always be associated with the Peace of the 
Church. The Mosaic decorations of the ancient tomb of the 
Acilii were probably executed at the same time. 


7 


IIL.—Tue Inscriptions. 


The staircase, which leads from the basilica of St. Silvester 
to the cemetery below, leads also to a series of galleries on a 
still lower level. These latter are of the usual form of 
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catacomb galleries, and the style of the inscriptions, and the 
dates upon those which are dated, point to the fourth century, 
of quite a different character to those in the upper flat in the 
part we have been describing. Many of the galleries recently 
unearthed have not been touched since the time when they 
were filled in at the confiscation of the cemeteries by 
Diocletian. The locwli are intact, and the epitaphs still in 
their places, or close by the niches from whence they have 
fallen out; so that, as De Rossi says, 


They form a kind of museum, in which the development, the formula, 
and the symbolic figures of Christian epigraphy from its origin to the end 
of the third or fourth century can be notified and contemplated, not in 
artificial specimens, as in the Lateran, but in the genuine and living 
reality of their original condition.* 


It would require a very much larger number of examples than 
we are able to give to do any sort of justice to the collection 
brought together in the Bulletino of De Rossi.t We can only 
indicate a few of the most striking examples. 


This cemetery is known as the Cemetery of Priscilla, 
mother of Pudens, who is said to have given hospitality to the 
Apostle St. Peter. The adjacent Cemeteriwm Ostrianum is 
styled “ Ad Fontes,” “ Fons S. Petri,” “ whi Petrus baptizavit,” 
“ubi Petrus prius sedit.” All these titles indicate some 
tradition of a connection with St. Peter. Now the name Peter 
is by no means common among the Roman Christian inserip- 
tions. Yet in this most ancient part of the Cemetery of S. 
Priscilla, the name of Peter occurs both in Greek and Latin 
more frequently than in any other catacomb, and in this 
catacomb it is only found in the most ancient portion. 





* Bullettino, 1884, p. 68. 


+ Ibid. 1884, pp. 57-85 ; 1886, pp. 34-171; 1887, pp. 109-117 ; 1888, 
pp. 120-123 ; 1890, pp. 72-80, 140-146. 
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PETPOC 











AVREL. PETRO ww LIO 
DVLCISSIMO. QvI 


- VIRGO. A 


| PETRVS 
iivS: A SANcTIS 


The fragment PETRO . . . may possibly be the nominative; 
for the name Petro, the grandfather of Vespasian was not 
uncommon among the Romans. The name PAVLVS on the 
contrary 7s common among Roman inscriptions, and does not 
necessarily imply any reference to the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
excepting where it is associated with that of Peter. 

This last epitaph is curious from the termination, Filius a 
Sunctis. A not uncommon acclamation was “Pax tibi cum 
sanctis,” P. T. C.S. 

Besides the name of Peter, quite a large number of the 
names mentioned by St. Paul in the XVIth chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans are found in this locality. Thus, in the 
Ist verse: “I commend to you Pheebe our sister, that you 
receive in the Lord as becometh saints.” Phoebe is repeated 
several times in this cemetery. “Capito her husband put this 
up to Ceia Phebe his loving wife, and also for himself.” 


sa 
KHIA POIBH 


THOIAANADAPW-: KA 


TTITWN- OCYNBIOC 
KAL-€AYTW- 


























The same name occurs in a Latin inscription. “Statilius 
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Moderatus her husband put this up to Statilia Phoebe his 
dearest and most incomparable wife, with whom he lived 
twenty years, nine months, and twenty days. A well-deserving 
woman.” 








STATILIAE PHOEBE 
CONIVGI KARISSIMAE 
ET. INCONPARABILISSI 
MAE CVM QVA VIXIT AN 
XX M IX D XX STATILI 
VS MODERATVS. MARI 
TVS. B.M.F. 










Prisca or Priscilla and Aquila have already been 
mentioned. 
V. 7. “Salute Andronicus and Junias my kinsmen and 


Junias is found both in Greek and Latin. 






fellow prisoners.” 
Op. cit. pp. 58, 87. 

Ampliatus (Rom. XVI. 8.) has a remarkable inscription in 
the most ancient part of the Cemetery of St. Domitilla, but the 
name also occurs here, and De Rossi remarks that the 











DEO BOLENTE 
FELIX 
AMPLIATVS 
















expressions FELIX and DEO VOLENTE imply that he made 
this tomb for himself while living. 






A broken epitaph to Olympias (Rom. xvi. 
15), and Onesimus (Philemon 10) is found in oly|M Pt A 
Latin, and two Greek inscriptions have One- ONn\ESiMV 









simus upon them. The name Philemon also 
occurs in a Greek epitaph recently discovered 
being in the part of the cemetery beneath the apse of the 
Basilica of St. Silvester. 

“To our son Philemon, who 
lived well two years with his 
parents. Pray for us with the 
Saints.”* 








n tio vitjo PAGpou (jarti 
~ , = , A ~ ~ 
ka) Aws ern dVo peTa (THY cov Y) 
omwv (yoa evxov vTep Huo 
MeTa T) wv wylor. 













* Op. cit. p. 143. 
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TPYQOW oa 


TPYMA ivH 








St. Paul says, “Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa” (Rom. xvi. 
12), and the two names occur together in these galleries. De 
Rossi has made the first name Tryphon; but we have 
ventured to supply the missing letter with SA instead of N. 

The Rufinato whom AGATHANGELUS = agatHan 
her father put up this epitaph must have GELVS RVFIN 


had a near relative of the name of Rufus E FILIAE DVLC 
(v. 13). CISSIMAE 


Asyncritus (v. 14) is found in Greek. 
Lucius, Julia, Caius, and Timotheus are all to be seen on the 
tombstones of this cemetery. — On the PUDENS 
plaster of many of the loculi is found FELIX 
the stamp of the seal of 

One of the most remarkable epitaphs is the following: 


AVG. LIB. PRAEPOSITVS. TABERNACVLORVM 
fecit sibi et ChrysiDI SORORI BENEMENRENTI QVAE VIXIT. AN 
et SORORI. QVAE VIXIT. ANNIS. XVII. SERAPIoni av O 
qui vixit annis XXXV. CHRYSOMALLO. PATRI QVI. VIXIT. ANnis 

I. FRATRI. QVI VIXIT. ANNIS. XXII. NICENi filiaE 
qua vixit......... eX VOLENTATE. EIVSDEM. CHRYSIDIS 


The name of this freedman, and the name of his imperial 
patron have both unfortunately perished, but his official 
position as chief of the tents, or tent-makers, is remarkable, 
when we remember the trade of Aquila. 

In the Lateran Museum, the inscriptions on Column XVIII, 
are all taken from this cemetery. Some of these are copied in 
the woodcut opposite, which is from Dr. Northcote’s “Epitaphs 
of the Catacombs.” Those numbered 15 to 20 belong to this 
category. Nos. 13, 14, 17, to 20 have the letters not engraved, 
but painted in vermillion on the stone or tile. It will be 
noticed that the last one, which the epitaph of the virgin 
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martyr Filomena has the slabs placed in the wrong order. 
Here again are names mentioned by St. Paul, OYPBANOY 
(Rom. xvi., 9), TYXIKOC (II. Tim. iv., 12). Some 300 more 
have been found by De Rossi, many of them still affixed to 
the loculi. A considerable proportion of these are painted 
instead of being incised; but whether painted or incised, they 
all exhibit the same characteristics. Great simplicity, pious 
acclamations, PAX TIBI, PAX TECVM, SPES IN DEO, 
often accompanied with the anchor, or the palm branch, the 
Apostolic symbols of hope and victory. We give a few 
more specimens :— 


AEMILIANE 


EVCARPE i eaTis 
INDEO IN DEO CVM 





PAXTE 


























SPIRITus tuus REQVESCAT | 
in Deo 




















|rom[ponivs ] (SABINA BEATAE 


m.| zoycti | No] AGAPE|VIVAS IN DEO 





























VERIC | [yNDvs] | Pax |TECVM | DATIVE 















































po 
DVLCISSIMO i-PRIVATADVLCIS 


ANTISTHENI - IN. REFRIGERIO 
CONIVGI. SVO ‘ET. IN PACE 


PEFRIGERIVM 








jevcner A. PAXTEC M. | ERMOGYNE 











IN. DO. 


The last of these is another name mentioned by St. Paul, 
IL Tim. i., 15. 
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IV.—PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES. 


It has been already pointed out that some of the more 
famous crypts in this Cemetery have been re-decorated with 
marble slabs, and mosaic work at a later period. Traces of 
the earlier ornamentation can still be seen, and, where this 
has been left undefaced, it manifests a superior and more 
classical style of art than is usual in the Catacombs. The 
paintings on the walls of the crypt of St. Crescentio are simi- 
lar to those in St. Domitilla. The style resembles that on the 
walls of the houses in Pompeii, and is totally different from 
that of the Catacomb paintings of the third century and later. 
Some of the subjects are classical, as Orpheus with his lyre, 
but they are in juxtaposition with Biblical scenes such as 
Daniel and the lions, the three children refusing to adore the 
golden image of Nabochodonosor, the adoration of the Magi, 
the raising of Lazarus, and the changing of water into wine. 
The most remarkable of these paintings is a small fresco of 
the Blessed Virgin with 
the Divine Child at her 
breast, while in front of 
them stands a young 
man, with a roll in his 
hand, pointing to a star. 
This is supposed by De 
Rossi to indicate the 
prophet Isaias declaring 
the fulfilment of his 
prophecies. Some take 
it to represent St. Joseph. 
However this may be, 
if De Rossi’s very care- 
fully formed conclusions 
are correct, this little 
group must be regarded 
as the earliest specimen 
of the Madonna and Child that Christian art can shew, and the 
legitimate parent of all those productions of the great masters 
whose genius modern artists seem to find it impossible to rival. 


[No.3 of Fourth Series.] a 
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Canon Venables, in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities,” says of it: 
The beauty of the composition, and the dignity and grace of the figures, 


together with the freedom of their action, so unlike the poverty and stiff- 
ness which characterise the later frescoes, point to an early date.* 


We proceed to give some of the evidence on which De Rossi 
grounds his conclusions. 

The niche in which it is to be seen is situated in the part 
of the cemetery which was formed out of an Arenarium, not 
far from the hole (B) through which they used to hoist up 
the pozzolana. (In the plan opposite it is the chamber A 
nearest to the Seale of feet.) The loculus which it ornaments 
is cut in the wall but not in the shape of an arcosolium. The 
ceiling of the recess is decorated with figures in relief in 
stucco, which have been painted in fresco. The sides of the 
recess have two groups of figures, one representing a male and 
female figure and a child in the attitude of prayer, and oppo- 
site to them is the group under consideration. This decoration 
with stucco in relief is extremely rare in the catacombs, and 
in pagan tombs it is found only in those at or before the age 
of the Antonines. This is the age to which all the art critics 
consulted by De Rossi have ascribed this painting as the latest 
at which it could have been executed. The character of the 
inscriptions found in and about this chamber point to a very 
early date. 

In 1851, De Rossi found, in a gallery close to this 
chamber, the epitaph in fine characters, such as were common 
at the end of the first century, of 


TITVS FLAVIVS FELICISSVS. 


This, as we have already remarked, would be the name of a 
freedman or an alien, who owed his citizenship to the emperor 
Titus. The three names at length are extremely rare in 
Christian epitaphs. At the foot of the loculus itself De Rossi 
found two pieces of marble with fragments of letters on them 





* “Diet. of Christ. Ant.,” vol. ii., p. 1149. 


+ Our readers will understand that the upper part of the woodcut i 
at right-angles to the back of the recess. =e a 
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sufficient to enable him to read 

Lucretius Cresces. This form of the VCR, eregced) 
name Crescens is very common in Pry 

ancient writings, and is used by 

St. Paul in his Second Epistle to Timothy, “Crescens to 
Galatia.”"** This epitaph appears to have fallen from the 
loculus. In the niche opposite, strengthened by masonry, 
which must have partly hidden the sarcophagus behind, were 
found two other fragments of inscriptions in fine Greek 
character, engraved and tinted with vermillion. In a niche 
close by were several fragments of marble, which when put 
together made the following epitaph :— 


C. IUL. CHRYSOGONVS. P. ET. AVR. HEL/ 
AS. M. C. JVL. FRVCTOSO. FIL. D. D. 


A number of other fragments, dispersed along the gallery, 


composed another epitaph of 


observes that the mention of 
the CAEDICII is very rare 
after the first age of the 
empire. The frequency of 
the name of Julius and Julia, Sabinus and Sabina, indicates 
some connection with the early Ceesars. 

A still more striking proof of the correctness of De Rossi’s 
surmises as to the great antiquity of this picture has come to 
light within the last two years. A more careful examination 
of the gallery C, passing this chamber, proved that underneath 
the floor are the steps of an ancient staircase leading to a floor 
some six feet below the present floor. Now, if the original 
level had been at that depth, the little coloured stucco figures 
would have been quite invisible, and the loculus at a height 
of twelve feet would have been most inconvenient to those 
burying a body in it. It is evident, therefore, that there must 
have been here a case of the deepening of the gallery, as in all 
other early catacombs,t in order to get more space on the walls 
for burial. This deepening must have taken place some time 


MICA CAEDICIAE. 
CASTAE FIDELISSIMAE 
BENEMERENTI FECERUNT 





* 2 Tim. iv., 10, Kpjoxns. 
t See Eng. Rom. Sott., Vol. i. p. 401. 
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after the loculus was made and decorated so elaborately. The 
present level must have been as nearly as possible the original 
level of the floor. But the loculi in the lower part of the 
walls are still intact, and of the antique character which De 
Rossi calls Priscillian. Simple names and acclamations,—Pax 
tecum, virgo, anima simplex, Irene, &e., with the anchor and 
palm. Hence, if these are to be ascribed, as their character 
demands, to a very early period, the loculus in question must 
be admitted to be earlier still. This confirms in an unexpected 
way the conclusions already arrived at by the great Christian 
Archeologist. And we may safely consider that we are at 
the very cradle of Christian Art. 


W. R. BRowNLow. 
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INFANTICIDE IN CHINA, 
ACCORDING TO CHINESE DOCUMENTS. 


HE question which we propose tg treat, and which we 
hope to solve in this article, is one of those which have 
caused most discussion during the last half century. The 
existence of the hateful practice of infanticide among the 
Chinese has been disputed with a vehemency and a frequency 
which of themselves it would be difficult to account for. In 
Europe people are not in the habit of taking up so warmly 
the cause of the “Celestials” or of making protestations of their 
virtues. We may naturally be astonished, therefore, at this 
extraordinary zeal, and might vainly seek a cause for it, did 
not the nature of the controversy itself render it sufficiently 
clear even to the least enlightened. It is really connected 
with an attack upon a Catholic institution, and an attempt 
to make out the latter to be a work, not only of commercial 
speculation, but of imposition, and, to speak plainly, of 
deliberate fraud. 

Our missionaries, in effect, declare that the Chinese kill or 
frequently expose their newly-born infants; that they, them- 
selves, have rescued a large number of them; and that they 
have founded establishments where they bring them up, 
instruct them, and fit them for the various professions of 
social life. 

Others, on the contrary, maintain that this accusation is 
entirely without foundation; that infanticide is not more 
prevalent in China than elsewhere; that, moreover, the 
Government has founded houses of refuge, where the few 
victims of cruel abandonment receive every care which their 
tender age requires. 

In short the Sainte Enfance, with all its organisation 
and its appeals for assistance, is nothing more or less than 
an immense imposition on the credulity of the human race, 
a fraud of the first magnitude. 

We will not repeat these various accusations, of which we 
have given the principal. It will suffice to make known the 
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nature of the dispute. Let us only mention a Parisian paper, 
the XIX Siécle, the most ardent in its attacks by the pen of 
M. Larcey ; M. Simon’s book, “ La Cité Chinoise,” the author 
of which has been inspired by the words of the Parisian 
journalist; and the large volume of M. T. Vinson upon 
modern religions, one of the latest to return to the charge 
against this Catholic work. All these are based chiefly 
upon the fact that certain travellers through China 
declare never to have seen one single infant exposed, nor 
anything which would go to prove, even in the most doubtful 
manner, any practice of this kind. 

Of course it is evident at first sight what a very weak 
proof this is. The regions of China traversed by European 
tourists, diplomatists, or traders are contained within the 
narrowest limits; so that their testimony comes simply to 
this, that in the few parts of Chinese territory over which 
they travelled, infanticide is not practised, or if at all, 
either very rarely or in secret. 

We will not, therefore, dispute the testimony of travellers 
expressed to this effect; but we cannot allow them more 
weight than they really possess, as we have shown already. 

On the other hand that testimony to the reality of the 
frequent murder of Chinese children comes to us from men, 
the position and character of whom will not allow us to 
suppose deception, were it even a pious one. 

For this reason we may safely say that these contrary 
assertions do not contradict one another, as they do not directly 
meet; and we might content ourselves with this answer. 

M. Vinson, it is true, calls to his aid another reason. “The 
Chinese,” he tells us, “are the best parents in the world, and 
this is proved by the touching custom which prevails amongst 
them of representing deceased parents at a sacrifice by a child.” 
It would be difficult to understand in what manner this 
“touching” custom, introduced by supreme authority and in 
the higher classes of society, implies the impossibility of a 
criminal practice among the masses of the people or the poor. 
It would be still more difficult to understand, when one 
discovers the peculiar blunder made by this learned Tamil 
scholar. The representation of the dead by a child was: 
introduced twelve centuries before our era by the Chow 
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Dynasty, and fell into decadence with them. For a number of 
centuries the child has been replaced by a simple tablet bearing 
the picture or the name only of the deceased. 

M. Vinson could not therefore have chosen a weaker 
weapon with which to support his contention, and a few words 
alone would be needed to dispose of it. But we do not wish to 
force anyone to believe the words of those who are looked upon 
as having an interest in the dispute—namely, our missionaries, 
or even Catholic travellers. 

It is to the Chinese and the Chinese alone that we will go 
for a solution, and we shall obtain it from them with very 
little trouble, for we have in our possession quite a long series 
of documents, the testimony of which does not allow the 
slightest chance for doubt. These are the decrees of the 
Emperors or the Prefects of China; extracts from books of 
morality spread all over China; native journals, or even popular | 
pictures, destined to awaken sentiments of fear or of hope in 
the people, so as to withdraw them from this horrible practice, 
which the Government, as well as the moralists, vainly try to 
fight against. 

We shall not be able to reproduce all these documents, the 
collection of which fills seventy-four large quarto pages in 
Chinese text, for it is well known how very little space a long 
phrase takes when written in Chinese characters. We will 
therefore confine ourselves to the more important ones, and 
to those which are the most useful in elucidating our subject. 
From these we will extract the most significant passages, 
translating them in an absolutely literal manner, so as to avoid 
the slightest danger of altering their original meaning in any 
way whatever. We will examine separately the works of 
Chinese teachers, popular prints, newspapers, and the decrees 
of public authorities. The last of these will naturally attract 
our especial attention. 


I—TuHeE MoraLists OF THE THREE SCHOOLS: BUDDHIST, 
TAOIST, AND CONFUCIAN. 


We cannot help saying, in praise of the Chinese authors, 
that they have spared no pains in endeavouring to dissuade 
their fellow countrymen from the practice of a crime which is 
a dishonour to the nation by whom it is committed. 
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All religious sects are of accord upon this subject. To 
begin with let us take a Taoist work, and from out the number 
let us choose in the first place that one which best proves 
what weight the author attaches to his lessons being observed. 
This book bears the title of “Gan-shils-tang tchu-kia,” or 
“Explanatory Commentary on the Light of the House of 
Darkness,” i.¢., the principles of the intelligence. To make his 
lectures more impressive, the Taoist doctor to whom we are 
indebted for these pages warns the people that his book is 
written by the command of the god, or genius of letters; 
he who holds in his hands the destiny of men, opening or 
closing to them the road to lucrative functions or trades. This 
god was angry with the literate Koei-fang-tol, because this 
latter had commenced to write these warnings and threats to 
murderous parents who destroy their offsprings, but had not 
dared to finish his work. At least he had not caused it to be 
printed. The god made known to his friend, Tcheng-ti-King, 
that the culprit was about to be punished by finding it impossible 
to obtain any office. Being instructed by this revelation, Koei- 
fang-tol decided to overcome all hesitation and fears, and 


published his book. 


These among others are some of the words of objurgation 
which he addresses to unnatural parents :— 


Hard-hearted ones who hear without pity the cries of these poor 
children, who bewail the doom that awaits them by drowning in a basin 
of water. Alas! Alas! Oh misery! the blood of their mother still covers 
them ; they would speak, but how can they ? The soul of their mother 
has scarcely passed into them when the thread of their destiny is snapped ; 
it is ruined, it is broken! Oh heaven! Oh men! Heaven wishes them to 
live and men will destroy them! He who goes against heaven, he who 
kills a man shall die. Even when enemies endeavour to destroy each 
other the spirits will be revenged upon them. The proverb says: The 
family in which the daughters have not been reared, but made to die for 
three generations, shall be cut off from the world. If this horrible custom 
were practiced everywhere there would be no more girls, and men would 
have no wives. Thus the human race would be destroyed. The tiger 
and the wolf do not harm their young in any manner, must man alone be 
without affection for his children, and shall he be lower than the wild 
animals, for these do not hurt their kindred ? 


Besides these reflexions and many others of the same 
character, in order to produce a more vivid impression upon 
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his hearers, the author brings upon the scene the god Wen- 
Tchang-te-Kiun and causes him to say that he saw in hell an 
innumerable number of unhappy beings who had been cast 
into this place of darkness for having caused the death of 
their children, that is for having drowned their daughters. 

Here we have certainly very sure evidences indicating the 
existence of a deep-rooted and inveterate evil, which no effort 
would be too great to fight against and destroy. But even 
this does not appear sufficient to the Chinese moralists; the 
evil has taken such deep roots that they find it necessary to 
warn even childhood itself against all temptation of ever 
committing it later on. Thus a collection of edifying stories 
made use of in the schools is full of facts relating to infanticide. 
We will mention but two of them, from these it will be easy 
to guess what the others are like. The title of the first one 
is Hio-tang-Kiang Yi, or “ Moral Readings for the Use of 
Schools.” In it we read amongst other things on page 9: 
“There is a class of women who do not conform themselves to 
the laws of nature and right, who give birth to children of 
female sex, and who make away with them by plunging them 
into water, and thus making them die.” 

Yeu Yih teng pu tehi tao-li ti niuzyin Seng liao niw ceh 
pong pai Shin king yin tze liao * “ Think of it; to form the 
body of a human being is no easy thing, be it boy or girl, the 
operation is the same. You yourselves are women; your 
mothers were women also. Can one despise thus the life of a 
woman ?” 

If you say that you are poor, that it would be difficult for you to rear 
many children, know then that every man has his share of goods which is 
sufficient for the wants of his mouth, and which is given to him at his 
birth. 

Some women who had put their daughters to death have afterwards, 
by a just punishment of heaven, given birth to monsters, to serpents and 
scorpions. 

Every woman who shall drown a little girl shall for that reason cause 
the death of a boy. If she causes two to perish she shall lose two of her 
boys. The husband who does not prevent the cruelty of his wicked wife 
shall have his life shortened by ten years. Still more, the neighbours and 
the midwives who shall see this crime committed, and who do not censure 
these cruel parents, shall be guilty of the same crime and will be included 
in the sentence. 


* See the Gan-Shih-tang-tchou. p. 46. ' 
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The second work which will serve us as a proof. in. this 
matter is more especially devoted to edifying stories and is 
called Kio-tang-jih-ki, v.e., “ Daily Recitations for Schools.” It 
is, as has been very justly said of it, a.“ system of morals in 
action,” in which the recitations are sometimes accompanied 
by reflections appropriate to the subject, sometimes presented 
alone to the meditation of the reader. 

From the number we will take the following story, ably 
written to impress the masses; we will, however, shorten it a 
little, so as not to weary our readers :— 


In Kiang-si there lived a man of the name of Tchen-tchas-kiang, who, 
despite all his efforts, and notwithstanding his having gone through many 
literary examinations, had not met with any success. Knowing that a 
poor man of letters cannot gain any merit but by his pen and his tongue, 
he felt great sorrow that these two could not help himin any way. He 
therefore had recourse to the Immortals to obtain counsel in his difficulty. 
These said to him: ‘In this country there exists the custom of drowning 
girls. You must exhort your fellow-men and persuade them to discontinue 
this criminal practice. Then shall you overcome your trials.” Our hero 
did as the celestial spirits advised, and three years afterwards he received 
the reward of his good work. During three years he followed the counsel 
which he received from above. He made a register in which he inscribed 
the names of those who co-operated with him in his work, and of those 
who listened to his exhortations. He united with himself other literary 
men, whom he charged to preach, some in a district, some in a province. 
When his record was complete he sent it up to heaven. So that when 
the three years of probation were over, he witnessed the accomplishment 
of the promise made to him by the spirits, and attained to the highest 
literary honours ; he was admitted to the academy. 


This passage certainly says a great deal, but there is 
another in the same book which bears a still greater signifi- 
cance : “The custom of drowning girls,” says our author, “is 
followed in many parts of the country, but the men of letters 
do not care to know about. They say to themselves: this 
practice does not exist in our country. They do not know 
that in their own district, even in their very locality, there are 
children who are sending forth bitter cries, and calling out for 
a deliverer. They do not know how many there are who 
perish each year. No one comes to tell them of it.* Thus it 
is that their ears do not hear, nor their eyes see.” 


* That is to say by writing, speaking, or publishing works; or making 
use of their eloquence. 
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These two examples would, no doubt, be sufficient to show 
that infanticide among the Chinese is no myth. But this is 
not sufficient for the task we have undertaken; it still 
remains for us to find out whether this detestable custom is 
spread over more than one province of China, and to what 
degree it infects the habits of the poorer classes. Nothing can 
enlighten us better on this subject than the great number of 
writings published with the object of fighting against it, and 
the manner in which the various authors insist upon it. For 
the names of these Chinese writers, who have undertaken the 
task of reforming the habits of their fellow-countrymen, and of 
bringing back into the empire the ancient virtues, is legion. 
Many volumes might be filled with passages relating to 
infanticide, which are to be found in all their writings. We 
shall not reproduce them all, of course, but at least will we 
add a few more to those which we have already placed before 
our readers. Let us take them at hazard. During the reign of 
Tong-che,the predecessor of the present Emperor,there appeared 
at Hon-tcheou-fou, in the province of Tche-kuang, a book 
entitled “ Kiai-ni-niu-toi-shuo,” or “Illustrated Narrations 
to Prevent the Drowning of Girls.” On page 8 of this work 
we read the following words:— 


The custom of drowning girls prevails all over, but chiefly among the 
families of the poor. Already have many virtuous and learned men 
written volumes full of humanity, and printed many pictures and instruc- 
tions exhorting the people to discontinue this crime. 

By consulting those books which contain the most wisdom, I find that 
there are only two means of preventing it: the first is to prohibit it by law, 
the second to prevent it by giving money to those who are in want. 


The author continues with these reflexions which explain 
to us many things: 


The superior Mandarins have already published decrees with this 
object; but when it came to the point of putting these decrees into 
execution, energy was wanting. The inferior functionaries looked upon it 
as a grand piece of literature, and the people continued, as before, to 
drown their girls; not one of the culprits was punished. 


Shortly after the publication of this work, and after the 
revolt of the Taipings had been suppressed, there was published 
at Sou-tcheou, a narration of all the misfortunes caused by this 
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civil war. It is entitled “Kiang-nan-tie-lei tou-siu-pien,” and 
is published by the firm of Ten-kieu-tchai. Among other 
things it contains this remark of great importance to our 
present subject: 

In every village the custom of drowning the girls is actually practised 
by many people. They even, in some cases, have gone so far as to drown 
the boys. 

And the author adds a number of considerations destined to 
inspire a horror of this crime, and shewing the means of 
preventing these unnatural parents from committing it.* 

Another book written in 1889, the Te-i-lou-~pao-yng-hoei- 
koei-tiao, contains in vol. II, part 1, a passage none the less in- 
teresting from our point of view. In it the author declares in 
the first place that the custom of drowning girls is very widely 
spread in the country places, that orphanages have been estab- 
lished in the towns into which to gather these unhappy 
victims of parental cruelty, but that the poor are unable to 
afford the expense of a journey to the town to take there the 
children destined to be destroyed, or else are too fearful of the 
fatigue of so long a journey, and therefore do not take the 
trouble of going to these places of refuge. The efforts made 
by the authorities therefore are simply useless, and the families 
of the poor or those which are too numerous do not take 
the trouble to profit by it. They even say jocosely that 
drowning is only another manner of marrying their daughters, 
or that by this process they gain a singular advantage for 
them, since, owing to metempsychosis, they are enabled by this 
means to be re-born as boys. It is thus that they put 
Buddhist doctrines into practice, and when they can in 
this manner draw from it a conclusion of this kind, the 
Chinese are thorough disciples of Buddha. 

On page 18 of this book the same writer says again: 

Among the people of Tchang-nan it is the custom to rear but one girl 
and to drown the others. 


Or to put it more literally, 


The people of Tchang-nan have made it a rule to rear only one girl; 
if there are many in a family they are drowned. 





* K’in she ko kiang to nih niu tchi foug, tchi king yen nik nan che. 
Op. cit., p. 30. 
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The Taoists have particularly distinguished themselves in 
the noble war against this crime committed by so many 
Chinese families. They have taken part in it, above all, 
according to their custom, by means of narrations supposed to 
be historical, and of printed works circulated among the 
people. 

Both the one and the other are full of terrifying examples, 
or tales suitable for the encouragement of virtue. Infanticide 
is sometimes only mentioned as part of a moral treatise; but 
very often also it is the direct and only subject; some of the 
titles relating to it alone. 

Such a one is, for example, the T'cheng ing pao eng lou, or 
“Collection of narratives relating to recompenses received by 
those who save new-born infants,” published with numerous 
illustrations by the learned Ho-tong-tse at Shanghai, in the 
eighth year of the reign of the Emperor Tong-she, that is in 
the year 1889. The zealous moralist commences thus : 


The custom of drowning girls which is practised everywhere has come 
to such a pitch of wickedness as to surpass that of wolves and tigers. If 
you warn the parents according to justice and reason, they do not under 
stand you. If you remonstrate with them, you do not succeed in making 
any impression upon them. If you threaten them with the law, you do 
not vanquish them. But in describing to them the reward or the punish- 
ment which await those who save or destroy girls it is possible to make 
them desist from this evil practice. 


Our moralist continues by relating numerous anecdotes 
suitable to gain this end; it will suffice to repeat one of the 
most remarkable. It is entitled : 

DROWN THE GIRLS, YOU WILL BE DEPRIVED OF BOYS. 
and commences by the following exhortation :— 


Introduction. I implore all parents to desist from drowning their girls. 
If they thus make them die in order to have boys, do they not know that 
in killing these little girls for this end, even had it been decreed that they 
should have male children, this decree would be and would remain 
cancelled ? 


Then follows this anecdote : 


At Kin-Koa-Hien, in Tche-Kiang, the wife of Tchang-Kin-lan, who 
was thirty years old, gave birth in the first place to a girl. Her husband 
was angry because of it and said to her, ‘‘ To bring up a girl is a trouble 
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without any profit; besides which if those feedest it and nourishest it for 
three years, thou wilt use up all thy strength and thy blood; this burden 
will crush thee and thou wilt not be able to give birth to other children. 
There is nothing to be done but to destroy this infant by drowning it, after 
which thou canst give birth to a boy.” No sooner said than done. But 
during the following night the dead father of Tchang-kin-lan appeared to 
him ina dream. He lamented and cried, and then addressing his son he said 
to him, “I have begotten but thee, thou art my only child. It was 
destined that thou shouldst have a son who should continue our line and 
render unto us funeral honours after our death. But because thou hast 
drowned thy daughter, the king of Hell is exceedingly angry against thee 
and he has wisely decreed that thou shalt have no son to succeed thee as 
thou hast designed. Thus hast thou deprived me of all succession.” 
Tchang-kin-lan awoke with terror at these words; he called his wife and 
related the dream to his accomplice. She told him that she had also 
dreamed the same thing. 

But the dream was no vain illusion. The decree of the god of hell was 
obeyed, and the couple remained without children to the end of their lives. 
Their cries and regrets did not trouble the master of that kingdom of 
darkness. They died without posterity. 


This punishment is one very much feared by Chinese 
parents. Other little stories written with the same end in 
view places before them still more terrible examples. 


We will give one of each. The first is taken from the 
Kio-tang-ji-ki, or “Daily Narrations for the use of Schools.” 


By drowning girls one exposes one’s own life. In times gone by a 
certain person of the name of Tchen-y, an inhabitant of the north of Ou, 
had the detestable habit of drowning his daughters. One day he was 
attacked by a most contagious disease accompanied with fever. While he 
was delirious, he saw three little children who climbed upon his bed and 
cried, ‘‘Give back to us our life, let us return to our earthly destiny.” The 
people of his household implored them and cried and lamented. But he, 
turning towards his wife called out : ‘‘ Wicked woman, thou hast ruined 
me by thy wiles,” and thereupon expired. 


Later on the same author relates the following story which 
he declares to have happened during the reign of Kien-long :— 


In that district, which is situated north of the country of -————, there 
was a man of the name of Wang San Yuen, who had married a wife 
called Sui. This wife gave birth first to a boy; after which there were 
born three girls one after the other. Her mother-in-law was very much 
annoyed at this, and said to her daughter one day, among other insulting 
speeches, “* Thou art of no use but to ruin the world, thou who art only 
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able to rear a troop of females!” The poor mother could not prevent 
them from drowning two of her girls. During her confinement, which 
followed, she suffered the greatest agony, and remained three days with- 
out delivery. The husband seeing this prayed to heaven, and promised 
that the child that should be born next should not be drowned. But 
immediately he heard a voice which came from the bosom of his wife, and 
which said: ‘‘ Thou hast already made us die twice, we now, in our turn, 
come to take thy life.” Wang San Yuen was very much concerned upon 
hearing this. 

Sui conceived again, and gave birth to a monstrous creature ; it had the 
head of a man and the body of a serpent. Scarcely had it half emerged 
from the womb of the mother when she fell ina swoon. Her only son 
who was already seven years of age, seized with a sudden terror, died 
upon the spot. The old mother-in-law expired also an instant afterwards. 
Then the father prostrating himself before the genius of the household, 
with his forehead upon the ground, swore to induce others to spare their 
children. Immediately he saw a spirit blazing with light and bearing a 
golden breastplate. This spirit held in his hand a whip with which he 
beat and drove away the serpent with the man’s head. Sui, who was at 
the point of death returned to life and gave birth to a son. 


Here we have certainly a story shocking enough to 
frighten anyone; but the zealous moralist, to make a still 
greater impression by the story, has caused a representation 
of this terrible scene to be placed at its commencement. 
There is to be seen at the end of a room a woman in bed, 
writhing in agony and fighting against the serpent with a 
man’s head which is crushing her in its coils. Before the bed 
of the unhappy mother is a vessel full of water out of which 
one can see the two legs of a child whose body is plunged in 
the murderous fluid: a little distance off, a male child is 
stretched upon the ground breathing his last. Finally to the 
left of the picture is the figure of an old woman who is 
convulsed with fear and terror. Four characters at the top 
of the picture warn the reader, “ To drown the girls kills the 
boys.” 

Thus one can see that this learned instructor has neglected 
nothing which could help to attain to the moral end he had in 
view, 


This brings us to the second part of our essay, viz., 
popular illustrations. We shall show, in a few words how 
these have been made use of to deter the Chinese from the 
murder of new born infants. It may be truly said that the 
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popular preachers have exhausted all the means their 
imagination could suggest to impress the minds of their 
fellow countrymen in as vivid a manner as possible, to terrify 
some and encourage others. 


IL—Popu.ar ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The books of morality in use among the people are filled, 
as we have already said, with illustrations representing the 
most varied scenes, and those the most suitable to inspire 
either the fear of heavenly punishment or the hope of 
heavenly reward. 

At one time an infanticidal mother is seen in the most 
fearful agony at her confinement, being surrounded by demons 
who carry clubs and chains with which to beat her and bind 
her; at another are seen parents, guilty of the same crime, who 
have been transformed into dogs with human heads, chained 
together and led by a wicked monster who is showering 
blows upon them. 

Again it is a woman who has persuaded a neighbour to 
drown her baby girl, and whom the infernal judge has 
condemned to have her tongue cut out, a sentence which is 
quickly put into execution by cruel satellites, armed with 
pitchforks and knives. Then there are those mothers who 
have been in the habit of murdering or encouraging others to 
murder their baby-girls and from whom the spirits have taken 
their own children, and left them without posterity; or again 
entire families ruined and reduced to slavery in punishment 
of the same crime. 

At another time the popular artists show us_ these 
unnatural parents being devoured by tigers, or else expiring 
in the most dreadful torments, as fearful in their intensity as 
inexplicable in their causes. 


In the Kouo-pao tow already mentioned above, a work 
printed and sold everywhere at Shanghai, we find, among 
other illustrations, a wood-cut representing the last child and 
only son of a family of murderers, and the last heir of 
another house being led to death by the executioners who are 
rudely thrusting back the inconsolable parents. This murder 
has been pre-ordained by the spirits as punishment for 
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drowning baby girls, a crime which has been committed by 
both families. (See Kouo-pao tou, p. 3). 

Pages 7 and 5 represent two more scenes of the same kind. 
On the one we see an unfortunate couple being devoured by a 
tiger, and who are dying thus because they have advised 
infanticide; on the other a mother guilty of having drowned 
her two baby girls is being tortured by two children who are 
devouring her breast. On page 9 we see four little girls who 
have been drowned by their parents, but have come back to 
the earth to strangle the last heir of these monsters in 
human form.* 

Other treatises show principally the rewards which are 
showered upon virtuous parents, or upon those who have in 
any manner whatsoever been the cause of saving the life of 
some unfortunate little creature destined to be put to death. 

Sometimes it is a savant, whose face, up to this, has been 
particularly ugly and repulsive, and to whom the god of 
learning has given a most pleasing countenance, and we see 
him admiring himself in a mirror. Another time we see the 
spirits applauding the efforts which are being made by a pious 
woman to persuade her neighbour to bring up her little girls; 
or again the scene represents a good and virtuous woman, 
richly attired, accompanied by her husband and advancing 
with great dignity in the midst of her children who are her 
pride and her glory.t 

The second means of this anti-infanticide propaganda by 
the brush consists, as we have already said, in popular pictures 
strictly so called. 

Unfortunately, it would be quite impossible for us to 
reproduce any of the prints which have been lent to us as 
convincing proofs. This isa pity because they certainly speak 
with an eloquence more striking than that of the most brilliant 
dissertations of either Taoist or Confucian philosophers. 
Though, for the most part, but rude sketches, they clearly 
show the strenuous efforts made to uproot so horrible a vice, 
and the intensity of these efforts but proves that of the evil 





* See among other texts the Yi-ki-kou-she-su-tsi, p. 28; Kio-fang-gi-ko, 
pp. = 26, 38; T'cheng ing-pao-ing-lin, pp. 15, 9, 11. And Kou-pao-tou, pp 
, 5, ete. 


+ See the Hio tang ji ki, p. 29, and the 7’ze stang pou tou tze, pp. 27, 75 ete. 
[NVo. 3 of Fourth Series.] I 
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itself. The greater number of them are printed and distributed 
not at the expense of Europeans, still less at that of the 
Catholic missionaries, but by the Chinese themselves in all 
their schools. Thus the first one we take up bears the 
superscription, “ published at the expense of Shen.” 

These pictures are still of greater importance on account of 
the legends which accompany them—legends which consist 
sometimes in a short and single explanation, but oftener contain 
long narrations and most vehement exhortations. 

We still have in our possession one the meaning of which 
is so very expressive that we really must give a complete 
description of it. It is divided into four pictures, and has for 
a general heading the words :—“ Tableau of the rewards and 
punishment of those who save newly-born girls or destroy 
them” (Pao Ging-nih-niu-kouo-pao tu tsien). In the first 
quarter of the picture to the left at the top are to be seen a 
husband and wife, richly dressed, being led before some great 
personages, who are lavishing upon them gifts and praises. 
This portion is specially entitled, “Rewards and favours, 
granted to those who rescue drowning children.” At the 
bottom of the page is seen a mother in bed, holding in her 
arms a baby girl which has just been born, and which she is 
covering with kisses and caresses, and in the foreground the 
husband and father is receiving two august visitors, who are 
presenting him with a well-filled purse and a schedule assuring 
to him a long life. This one has the following legend attached 
to it: “He who protects and keeps the little newly-born girls, 
assures to himself a long life.” At the right hand top corner 
the scene represents a midwife helping a mother to wash and 
dress with great care and attention and to wrap in swaddling 
clothes an infant of the same sex. Without their knowledge 
a spirit, seated upon a cloud, is watching their actions and is 
noting them down, so that they may receive the reward they 
deserve. On the last picture at the bottom the scene entirely 
changes. Brigands, armed with swords and lances, are pursuing 
some women, who fly before them and who throw themselves 
into a stream to escape their tortures and outrages. And the 
cause of their trouble, the legend tells us, is “the murder of 
their baby girls, which they have drowned almost immediately 
after their birth.” Below, or at the side of these representations 
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the moralist has printed a long text relating these various 
adventures. That belonging to the fourth picture says, among 
other things, that in the country of Tchang-lung a great 
number of girls are drowned to avoid expenses in the 
household. 


Another picture, very long and broad, represents a father 
and mother holding in their arms their boys who have been 
attacked by small-pox, while four little girls are appearing in 
the clouds, and seem to desire the death of the sick boys. 
The story attached to this print runs thus:— 


Tcheng-ta, of the town of Tha-teou in Tai-tcheng-tcheou, gave birth to 
four boys, and put to death four girls which were born afterwards, by 
plunging them head first into water. Later on, when the four boys had 
already grown up, they were attacked by the small-pox, and all four died 
within the space of two months. This drove the mother wild, and she 
died of an attack of the brain. Tcheng himself was killed by brigands in 
the last year of Kienfoung. This is a true and striking example of the 
consequences and the punishment of infanticide. 


This is followed by a long account which relates the story 
in detail, and which consists of no less than twelve verses, of 
which the following are the principal:— 


I. Weare from Tai-tchang, 
We live in the city of Tha-teou ; 
Our fellow-citizen, Tcheng-kao-ta 
Relates a s range rumour. 
Tcheng-to kept a shop at Teou-fou : 
He did business; 
He begot four sons, 
Each of whom was already a made man. 
He had afterwards four daughters; 
He drowned them in a vessel full of water. 
He boasted of his foresight and cleverness, 
And of having escaped being involved in many evils. 
His eldest son was thirty-three years old, 
His second had seen twenty-seven springs, 
His third twenty-four, 
The youngest thirteen. 
The two first had taken wives; 
Everyone said how happy they were. 
But Heaven has eyes, as we know, 
And misfortunes came upon them suddenly. 
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In the 18th year of Tao Kuang, 

At the second moon, the flower of Heaven [small-pox] showed itself. 
The husband and wife had a dream; 

Four spirits came to claim their lives. 


The four sons were all stricken with the terrible sickness. 
In two months two died. 

The wife became ill of a fearful disease; she went mad, 
And died miserably shortly afterwards. 


Tcheng-ta lamented and cried, 

His cries expressed sorrow and repentance; 
His goods were lost in a short time, 

And in his old age he kept a gate of the street. 


At last he was killed by the long-haired brigands ; 
The dogs devoured his flesh and his bones. 

Thus for having drowned four daughters, 

All the family lost their lives. 


The three last verses consist only of an exhortation to 
prevent infanticide. 


These pictures, and many others which we could describe, 
are made and sold at Loutcheou, where the copper-plate is still 
preserved in the Yan-miao-kuan pagoda in the Te-kwn-tchu-tat 
library, and pictures are printed from it as they are required. 


III —Tuere NEWSPAPERS, 


It is not only to people of the poorer classes that the 
Chinese moralists address their exhortations ; we find the proof 
of this in the great number of newspapers which take part 
either occasionally or habitually in the crusade against this 
crime. In the town of Shang-hai alone may be counted 
twenty, which seem to rival each other in their zeal to combat 
infanticide. There are the Wei-pao, the Miu-pao, the Shen- 
pao, the Lin-pao, and the Wan-Kouo kong pao. The Wei-pao 
distinguishes itself above all by its ardour. In 1874 it published 
quite a series of articles upon this question. On January 5, 
1875, it urged the institution of a society for the protection of 
childhood, and as motive for joining it, notes the number of 
baby-girls who were being drowned, in special proof of which 
it gives the copy of a petition addressed to the Viceroy of 
Nanking and to the Governor of Kiang-sou, by Shen-tai-tao, 
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of Shang-hai, in which we read words that it will be well to 
remember : 


This crime is common among the people, and if the work of orphanages 
and of protection societies do but develop themselves, the lives of an 
innumerable number of children will be saved. 


The rules of these societies are rather curious. The Wei-pao 
gives us an extract of them in its number of January 7. The 
8th article runs:— 


When societies are about to be formed, there must be published before- 
hand some short and clear edicts to prohibit infanticide. Then the officer 
of every small locality must go over the territory under his jurisdiction, 
with a notice carried beside him. He must proceed beating the tom-tom 
and proclaiming to each family that if anyone drowns a baby-girl after 
this, the neighbours and the local chief who shall not have prevented it 
shall be considered guilty of the same crime. 


Twice during the year the mandarins must traverse the country places 
accompanied by tom-toms, and a man carrying notices, warning each and 
everyone to submit to superior orders. 


The Wei-pao is no less explicit. The following was 
published by that journal on September 16, 1875: 


The mandarins and the chief men have founded in many localities 
establishments for the protection of children, for the poor people are in the 
habit of drowning their baby-girls when they are born. 


Another passage in the same journal tells us that the poor 
are not the only ones who thus rid themselves of this ‘“ female 
lumber.” In the same number a case is related which happened 
at Shang-hai itself, and which made even the savants take up 
arms. It is said that the wife of a doctor who had given birth 
to a boy, drowned the two children who came after because 
they had the misfortune to be girls) When the fourth child 
was born it was believed to be also of the female sex, and 
therefore sutfered the same lot as the other two, but hardly 
was it drowned when, with great consternation, it was 
discovered to be a boy. This, however, was not the only 
punishment which struck these unnatural parents. Their only 
son and heir drowned himself in a pool of mud. 


In 1877 fresh efforts were made by the public press to save 
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the life of baby-girls, but they were as unsuccessful as the 
preceding ones, for on April 26th the Wan-Kouo-kong-pao 
said : 

The drowning of baby-girls has arrived at such a pitch as to become 


a common practice all over the empire. It is truly a most difficult custom 
to eradicate. 


So far we have seen private individuals at work, endeavour- 
ing by all the means in their power to uproot an evil, which, 
if we may believe what we read about it, is making continual 
and frequent havoc in China. It may doubtless be asked 
whether the Chinese authorities really pretend to be ignorant 
of the existence of this evil, or if they have made any effort 
to fight against it? A little further on we shall see and 
convince ourselves that the government of the Middle 
Kingdom have always been fully aware of the numerous 
crimes committed in secret, and in its own manner has been 
constantly endeavouring to put an end to them. 


IV.—INFANTICIDE AND THE CHINESE AUTHORITIES. 


Those of our readers who have so often read that really 
conscientious travellers have sought in vain for traces of 
infanticide in China, will be very much surprised to learn that 
the Chinese prefects have multiplied the laws for the 
prohibition and punishment of this criminal practice, and that 
even the Emperors themselves, have taken the matter up and 
have never ceased for two centuries to raise their voices to 
disgrace and punish these unnatural parents. This is so true, 
the amount of edicts published for this end and of which we 
possess the text is so numerous, that our only difficulty is 
which to choose out of the number, and we are obliged to leave 
a great many of them unknown to the public. As we are 
publishing this article in a review, however, we must, of course 
limit ourselves to the essential and indispensable. We 
will therefore content ourselves with placing before the eyes 
of our readers two or three out of each category of these acts 
of public, provincial, or general authority. These will be 
more than sufficient to enable the reader to judge of the whole, 
and the texts will teach us at the same time the reason why 
these noble efforts have so constantly failed. 
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As it would be quite useless to divide these interesting 
documents into general and local, we will, in placing them 
before the reader, follow their chronological order. It will then 
be much easier to appreciate Chinese manners and their 
various vicissitudes. 


(1.)\—Shun-tchi, the first Sovereign of the Mandchou dynasty 
(1644-1662. ) 


The Emperors of the native dynasties preceding the 
Mongols do not appear to have troubled themselves much with 
the matter with which this article is concerned ; at least, up 
to this date we have never come across any decree from one 
of them. But no sooner was the Mandchu Dynasty fixed 
upon the throne, than its first representative hastened to make 
use of his power by saving the poor unfortunate children 
destined to be put to death. The second day of the second 
month of the year 1659, upon the proposition of the censor 
Wei Y-Kiai, the following decree was published. 


The Emperor says: ‘‘ We have heard that there is a custom in practice 
among you of drowning baby girls ; but we cannot believe it. Since our censor 
Y-Kiai has to-day addressed to us some notes upon this most detestable 
custom we are really beginning to believe in its existence. Parental 
feelings are given to us by nature, and we must not make any difference in 
our manner of treating girls and boys. Why should girls be treated 
cruelly and made to perish? Everybody is moved with feelings of 
compassion and pity, at the sight of a child who has not yet the use of 
reason, and who falls into a place where it must die. 

How can even parents themselves be so cruel as to drown their own 
children? What are they not capable of after committing such a crime? 
Shang-ti desires to give life; he wishes that all living beings should 
prosper and should not harm each other. Now if these murders, this 
destruction is perpetrated by the parents themselves, is it not spoiling the 
harmony and the order of heaven? This it is which causes inundations, 
drought, disasters, plagues, war, and its havoc; because of this the people 
can no longer find repose and happiness. All evil is a punishment of 
crime. Although the local mandarins prohibit this custom, perhaps all 
families are not aware of this prohibition. Necessary means must be 
taken therefore to revive in these people sentiments which will help to 
extinguish this barbarious custom of infanticide from its very source. 

Ko-long-tou in the writing entitled, “Abstain from drowning baby 
girls,” writes these words: ‘‘ Tigers and wolves are very cruel, but at the 
same time they understand the relationship which exists between father 
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and child; how then can it be that man; who alone is endowed with an 
intellect, shows himself inferior to the animals? . . Howcan he fail to 
know that the boys and girls which he begets are both fruits of the same 
bosom ? 

I have heard that when these little girls are drowned their sufferings 
are more than can be imagined. Their bodies are all covered with blood, 
still they have a mouth though they cannot speak nor cry out. It is not 
until some time after they are plunged into the water that they die and 
cease to suffer. How can the hearts of their parents bear such a sad 
spectacle ?* 

Being touched by these reasons we beg of our people not to put their 
little girls to death. The few little ornaments for the hair and the linen 
garments you have to get for them will not make you any poorer. (See 
the Kang-ing-hien, vol, viii, p. 23). 


It was thus the Emperor Shun-tchi expressed himself in 
speaking to his new subjects. We have reproduced the whole 
of his edict so as to give a good idea of the style of these 
Imperial acts. We will only give the most important passages 
out of those which follow. 


(2.\—Kang-Hi, 1662-1723. 


The successor of Shun-tchi, the illustrious Kang-hi, took 
no less interest than his father in the repression of infanticide. 
He was, moreover, incited to do so by a request of the prefect 
of Yeu-tcheou, Ki-el-hia, addressed to the governor of Tehi 
Kiang,+ who referred it to the sovereign. Kang-hi on this 
occasion issued a proclamation out of which we will give 
the following extract:— 


Heaven and earth have pleasure in conferring life, and men must 
respect it. But at Yeu tcheou there exists a custom of drowning girls, and 
both rich and poor are in the habit of doing so.} Tigers are very cruel, 
but they do not devour their young. The prefect tells me: ‘I have myself 
seen this crime committed, and my heart was much afflicted by it.” I 
therefore request that a proclamation be sent to my six prefectures, 
prohibiting in a very severe manner the committal of this murder. Let it 
be engraven upon stone. If anyone is found guilty of this crime his 
neighbours must denounce him to the magistrates, so that he may be 
punished as he deserves. 





* Tsin hiang win yiu nih niu tche, yiu wei tchi sus. 
+Province situated at the mouth of the Blue River. 
t~ Yeu tcheou yeu nih niu tchi suk ; wah lun pin fu kiai jan fu. 
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(3.)—Kien-long, 17:26-1796. 


The successor of Kang-hi, Young-tcheng, occupied himself 
principally in trying to repress the extension of Catholicism 
and in reforming his army. But Kien-long, grandson of 
Kang-hi, who was quite as great a man as his grandfather, 
followed up all the moral traditions of this latter. We have 
in our possession a long decree, or rather a request, bearing the 
sanction of his authority. This petition was addressed by the 
Grand Judge, Go-Yan-Yun-ki, to the Imperial Court of 
Chancery, which gave its approbation to it and submitted it to 
the Emperor. The following is the most interesting part of it:— 


In the 27 year of the reign of Kien-long, the 15 day of the 9th month, the 
Nei-ko transmitted a document containing a request and addressed by the 
Grand Judge of Kiang-si. It is said in this address that the evil habit 
of drowning girls is in common practice in Kiang-si, and this is the 
reason: Poor families find it difficult to rear them; others, though not 
really poor, dread the expense necessarily entailed by their marriages. In 
some cases they eagerly hope to have, very soon, a child of the male sex, 
and they believe that in rearing and caring for the girl they delay the 
arrival of that much-hoped-for event. Therefore they generally hasten to 
drown the baby girls as soon as they are born. 

For the future, therefore, it will be necessary to inflict the punishment 
of a year’s exile and sixty blows of the bamboo upon all those who drown 
their children, according to the law passed against those who put to death 
their children or grandchildren. The parents, neighbours, and rural officers 
who shall know of this evil design of any family, and shall not make every 
effort to oppose it by their good advice, shall suffer the punishment reserved 
for those who do not endeavour to prevent the wicked actions of evil-doers 
when they are cognisant of them. At the same time, since it is in the 
interior of hovses that this crime is committed, persons outside the family 
cannot be aware of it, and up to this no cases of this kind have been 
brought to judgment. It is, therefore, necessary that the local mandarins 
should take every care to instruct the people, and to try and rouse in their 
hearts natural sentiments, and to make known to them the laws of the 
empire, &c., &e. 


The Ye-i-lu mentions another edict of the same kind, but 
we will not stop to give it here. 


(4.)—Kia-King, 1796-1826. 


Kien-long was succeeded by Kia-King. During his reign 
the same facts repeat themselves, the same edicts are set 
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forth. In 1815 the Emperor was much impressed by a 
petition presented in the letter of a certain Wu-wen to the 
magistrate of Ngankoei. Kia-King on this occasion caused 
an edict to be published of which we give the following 
extract :— 


According to the report which has been made to us by Wu-Shing-King, 
it appears that in his country, when a baby girl is born to a poor family, 
it is generally made to die by drowning. This is a horrible custom. We 
command, therefore, that the petition of Wu-Shing-King shall be heard, 
and that Pe-king shall look into the case and see that justice be done. 
In the first place decrees prohibiting infanticide must be published, so as 
to convert the people and establish order in the families. 

This order must be extended to the other provinces. 


(5.)}—Tao-Kuang, 1821-1851. 


The sceptre of the Chinese Empire passes from hand to 
hand, Emperors succeed each other upon the throne of the 
Empire of Flowers, and still the criminal practice of infanticide 
is continued, without any proclamation or any threat being 
able to put an end to it. The reign of Tao-Kuang is not less 
distinguished than the others in this warfare against the 
inhumanity of those parents who look upon girls as “ lumber.” 

The following, among many others, is an edict from the 
Governor of Tche-Kiang of which mention has already been 
made. Its length and the efforts made by it prove to us 
sufficiently that, up to this, the authorities have met with no 
success and that feel the necessity for fresh endeavours. We 
give the principal passages :— 


We, Tchen, Governor General of Tche-kiang, publish this edict to 
prohibit, most severely, the drowning of girls, and we command that their 
lives shall be preserved. . . . . . . The tiger, though a very cruel 
animal, does not devour its young. With much greater reason should it 
be so with man. From whence has your body come? It is your mother 
who gave birth to it. . . . . . . To put to death by drowning 
these women from whom you are born is a criminal act. 

You will perhaps say that it is difficult for you to rear them. Do you 
not know that heaven never produces a man without giving to him that 
which is necessary for his life? You complain of having only girls. 
Are you not aware that many sons bring dishonour to their families, 
while other families have wise aud pious daughters? You say that you 
drown your girls so that you may have boys. Are you ignorant of the 
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fact that heaven will not give good sons to those cruel-hearted ones who 
thus violate the laws of justice? These murders are much more likely to 
excite the just anger of heaven and to bring down calamities upon you. 
Thus it was that Lou-Wen-Kao, while passing his examinations, was 
seized by a number of tiny hands which prevented him from writing. 
At Ho-heon a woman named Sai, while giving birth to a child, had her 
body split in two and died. At Yuen-tcheou, a wife named Tchen saw, in 
a dream, a little ox which struck her with its horns, and she also died. 
The woman Wang gave birth to a serpent and was suffocated in its coils. 


In Teche Kiang the custom of drowning girls was very 
prevalent. The chief functionaries published many edicts for 
its abolition, but they were never successful. 


Thus, we see, that in no reign since that of the first 
Emperor of the Mandchu dynasty has there been any 
cessation in the war against infanticide. 


(6.)\—Tong-Tchi, 1861. 


We could quote many more of these acts, but they would 
not add to what the reader has already learned. Let us then 


conclude by placing before you some extracts published during 
the reign of the last Chinese Emperor but one, who ascended 
the throne in 1861, under the name of Tong-tchi. 


In 1867 the Treasurer General of the province of Shanghai 
addressed the following proclamation to the Governor of this 
town, intending that it should be communicated to his adminis- 
trators. The original document still exists among the registers 
of the Prefect’s tribunal : 


We are aware that the detestable custom of drowning girls is in 
existence among the people. Already during the reign of Kia-King was 
an imperial edict sent forth to the mandarins with the object of abolishing 
this practice; what is more, there is an article in the code of laws which 
punishes this crime, and the wise officers of the different localities have 
published a great number of proclamations in order to extirpate it. But, 
notwithstanding these warnings the custom is still in existence. It has 
spread greatly since the great rebellion of the Tai-Pings, and to-day it has 
become so general that it is not considered even wicked. And it is not 
only girls that are drowned; it has reached such a point that now even the 
second son sometimes shares the same fate; and this crime is not com- 
mitted by the poor alone, but also by those who are not in great want. 

The reason of this is that houses of refuge for the girls could not be 
established everywhere. Thus the people in those districts which are 
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situated far away from these orphanages, being afraid of the difficulties of 
a long journey, do not carry their children thither. These rude, ignorant 
people therefore continue to follow this wicked custom. 

In the times gone by there existed in each country societies for the 
protection of newly-born girls, and which also came to the assistance of 
women in their confinements, by procuring for them, in the first place, all 
the necessaries for their state, and afterwards supplying them with money, 
rice and spirits every month. They thus provided for them for a certain 
number of years, according to the necessitates of the case, and if the 
parents were unable to rear their girls they were taken to the Institute 
Jor Little Girls. 

These are excellent rules that cannot be successful without the 
co-operation of the local authorities. 


Then the Governor goes on to shew by what means this 
success may be assured. He recommends vigilance and zeal 
to the under prefects, the formation of protective societies, the 
erection of orphanages, the multiplication of edicts, ete. He 
impresses upon the people the duty of denouncing and of 
punishing this crime when discovered, and he concludes with 
the following words, which explains many things otherwise 
incomprehensible to us : 


We do not wish this proclamation to be looked upon as a clever 
piece of literary composition, with which people are entertained, as by 


an ordinary piece of pleasant reading. 
Try to do honour to your position as fathers and mothers of the 


people, and watch carefully to see that my commands are put into 
execution. 


One certainly cannot accuse the Chinese Prefects of 
connivance or indifference. Nevertheless, on February 15, 
1876, we read in the “Then-pao,” a proclamation from the 
Governor of Han-Yang-kien, repeating all the old complaints, 
the objurgations and threats with which the numerous edicts 
already quoted have made us sufficiently familiar. 


The learned magistrate says:— 


As the custom of drowning baby girls has become so common all over, 
we, on our part, will be exceedingly happy to found an establishment 
which shall save and care for these poor little creatures. 

For ignorant husbands and wives are so wicked as to violate the moral 
law, and to offend the powers of Heaven and earth which desire to give 
and preserve life. Already in the eighth year of the reign of Tong-tchi 
the authorities published edicts against this crime, which have been bound 
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into a book so as to be distributed. . . . We have seen these acts, and 
we declare that each word in them is worth gold and precious stones, and 
that their methods might easily be put into practice. 

We therefore publish this proclamation to exhort the authorities, the 
working classes, the soldiers, and the people who are under our jurisdiction, 
to submit themselves to it by putting it in practice, and by not violating in 
any one thing this special edict. 


We have passed over a great number of similar documents 
which might have been quoted, but our readers will most 
likely feel grateful to us for having spared them. They may 
be all found in the collection which was published at Shang- 
hai in 1876, by P. Palatre, but which is unfortunately only 
lithographed. 

Before concluding, however, we cannot omit to mention 
a very short passage of the Te-i-lu, which will show us better 
than anything else, the extent of the evil of which we have 
been discussing: 

Thus we read on p. 9 of this book the following words:— 


With regard to the practice of drowning baby girls, Sou-tong-pou says 
that it exists both in Honan and in Hupé.* Wei-Y-kiai, the Imperial 
Censor, declared that in Kiang-si and in Kiang-nan it is an established 
custom, and is followed by all. The Doctor Pang-Tsche adds that is also 
equally common at Kia-king-fou and at Hu-kiang. But if we consult the 
Memoirs and Annals of the country with sincerity, we shall find that it 
exists in all the provinces. 


What more can we say after reading these words? Let 
us then draw this article to a close. 

From the official documents and the authentic texts which 
we have placed before the eyes of our readers, and according 
to the unanimous testimony, in which there is not one 
discordant voice, of the literati and popular moralists, as well 
as of the popular pictures of the lower classes and of the 
Chinese authorities of every degree, from the chiefs of the 
different localities to the Viceroys of the provinces, and even 
the Emperors themselves, we draw the following conclusions:— 


1. Infanticide is practised in China on a very large scale ; 
it exists particularly among the poor, and in certain provinces, 
viz: Honan, Hupé, Tche-. -Kiang, Kiang-nan, Kiang-si, and 
others, 





* Provinces of the centre. 
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2. It is generally girls who are the victims of this crime, 
but boys are not always spared. The manner of putting them 
to death is the same always and everywhere. They are 
drowned immediately after their birth by being plunged, head 
foremost, into a vessel of water, being held there by the feet 
until death ensues. 

Chinese parents, by putting their girls to death, wish to 
escape the expenses which the keep and education of these 
children, who never bring them any profit, would involve, and 
above all they wish to avoid the payment of their marriage 
portion. 

3. This criminal custom is severely condemned by the 
Chinese savants and writers, who make use of all the means 
in their power to destroy it and to prevent parents from the 
practice of it by hope or fear. 

The government does not tolerate it, the governors of the 
various provinces are equally eager in their efforts to extirpate 
it, but all in vain; custom, and the wants of the people are 
stronger than all exhortations or threats. 

This may appear very strange, but to those who are 
familiar with China and the Chinese there is nothing 
surprising. 

In the first place it is very difficult to surprise those guilty 
of crime; for as the wives remain in retirement in their 
apartments, there are only the husband and the servants who 
can know of the expected birth of the child, or of the taking 
of its life after birth. Thus the suppression of this criminal 
act is a most difficult undertaking. 

Besides the penal laws of China recoil from the punishment 
inflicted upon parents for their vices or for crimes committed 
againt their children. It is only very lately that they have 
inflicted a punishment for the ill-treatment and death of even 
boys. Moreover, the Chinese government is in the habit of 
addressing grand proclamations to its subjects or officers, 
couched in splendid terms, and very carefully worded, but 
which are looked upon by the people generally as models of 
literature rather than as serious practical warnings. The 
Emperor Yong-tcheng (1723-1736) who himself exercised a 
personal and autocratic power in its most vigorous form (from 
a Chinese point of view), complains in his edicts that the 
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mandarins look upon him more as a splendid orator than as 
a master who is resolved to make himself obeyed, and pay no 
attention to his commands. 

We have already given some examples of these decrees in 
the Muséon of 1885, No. IV. 

Again, the repression of those crimes which are of no 
interest to the political powers, and which have no witnesses 
to prove their occurrence, is carried on with a great want of 
energy in China, especially when directed against heads of 
families, and likely to interfere with the filial piety of the 
children. 

The native dynasties of China did not trouble themselves 
to put an end to this practice ; and it was not until a Mandchu 
sovereign ascended the throne that a horror of this crime was 
put into expression, from the supreme power itself. 

The government certainly established orphanages where 
parents might place the “female wares,” which they found an 
encumbrance ; but, as we have seen, these establishments are 
scarce in so immense an Empire, the distances from the 
various country districts to the larger towns is so great, that 
the fatigue and the expense of the journey prevent poor 
parents from profiting by the benefits of these institutions. 
At least, this is the pretext they allege for not saving their 
children at such a price. 

Thus the criminal custom perpetuates itself indefinitely, 
despite all the efforts which are made to abolish it. But we 
need say no more; our readers may now judge, not from the 
statements of travellers who have visited the country, but 
from authenticated documents, whether the murder of new- 
born infants is only an event of rare occurrence in the Chinese 
Empire, and whether there are not a great number of children 
to be saved from death in these vast provinces. Also, whether 
those who consecrate themselves to this work are liars and 
deceivers, or not. 

C. DE HaARLez. 
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‘O far, then, we have seen* that St. Celestine, Bishop of 
Rome, having, at the request of St. Cyril, decreed the 
sentence of deposition against Nestorius, and then left it to 
St. Cyril and the Council to execute it, after proper 
examination, if Nestorius should remain obdurate, the Council 
(which was, as Dr. Pusey truly observes,f in its origin “the 
device of Nestorius to ward off his condemnation,” but was 
agreed to by the Pope) at length met at Ephesus in the Church 
of “St. Mary, Mother of God”—“an ill-omened scene 
(remarks Dean Milman}) for the cause of Nestorius.” 












It proceeded to summon Nestorius to answer to the charges 
against him. Dr. Littledale, in the first edition of his “ Plain 
Reasons against joining the Church of Rome,”§ gravely 
| informed his readers that “the third general Council of Ephesus 
disregarded the synodical deposition of Nestorius by Pope 














| Celestine, and allowed him to take his seat as patriarch of 
Constantinople.” We have already seen that the Pope had 
not deposed Nestorius at all, but devolved the execution of 
his sentence on the Council. As to the second assertion, as 
Father Ryder pointed out,|| it is “quite curiously untrue, even 
for Dr. Littledale.” Nestorius was summoned, but in vain. 
Three times summoned, he three times refused. He eventually 
grounded his refusal to appear on the absence of John of 
Antioch. The Council considered the question of summoning 
him a fourth time,! but the threefold summons satisfied the 
requirements of the Canons. They accordingly, after reciting 
the Nicene Creed, proceeded in obedience. to canonical 
requirements, to place his teaching before them side by side 
with the teaching of St. Cyril. The mere fact that the bishops 


























* See last number. 
+ S. Cyr. Alex. Tomes against Nestorius. Preface by Dr. Pusey. 
+ Hist of Latin ( hristianity, vol. i, p. 208. 

§ p. 191. || Catholic Controversy. Burns and Oates, 1881- 
Mansi. t. iv., p. 1138. 
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did so seems to some Anglican writers to indicate that they did 
not regard the Holy See as infallible in its judgments. But 
this is to forget that it was St. Celestine’s expressed desire 
that they should satisfy themselves as to the heterodoxy of 
Nestorius. And his desire that they should thus give to his 
judgment a rational adhesion in no way indicates any doubt 
on his part as to his judgment, being, as he himself called it,* 
that of our Lord Himself. It is in strict accordance with 
Catholic teaching that the bishops should be called upon to 
act thus. Those who oppose the Catholic Church in these 
days seem strangely unwilling to take her doctrine as to her 
claims from her own lips. She does not claim for the Holy 
See, as Dr. Bright+ appears to make her claim, an Apostolical 
authority which concentrates, in the sense of excluding, all 
other authority : she does not claim infallibility for the Vicar 
of Christ as isolated from the body, but as its head, one with 
the body. This is so important that we will give the Catholic 
doctrine on the subject, as it is luminously expounded by one 
who, for his writings on this subject, received the special 
blessing of Pius IX. Father Bottalla says} :— 


We maintain, with St. Cyprian and all the Fathers, that the Bishops 
are as the circumference of a circle, so that in order to have perfect 
unity in the Church they must cleave to each other so far as to 
keep the pale of Christ’s Church entirely closed against schismatics 
and heretics. Moreover, we maintain that the Bishops must cleave 
to the centre of the circle, so that they may be gathered into a 
perfect wnity;§ and finally, that the chair of St. Peter and conse- 
quently the Pope, is the centre and the source of Episcopal unity. 
In this view it is impossible to say that the circle is the centre 
alone, or that a centre of a circle could exist without any circumference. 
We cannot say that a human body is the head alone detached from the 
rest, or that there could be a human head separated from a body acting 
in its normal manner. In like manner we cannot say that the church 
without Bishops is the whole, or that the Pope might act as Pope in a state 
of isolation from the Episcopal body. . . . If the Church be indefectible, it 
inust be indefectible in unity of government as well as in unity of faith. 
In no case then, can we conceive the Pope as in formal isolation from the 
Episcopal body. . . . What is the province of the Episcopal element in the 
monarchy of the Church? It is certain, not only that the Episcopal 
body can never be superseded in the church by the Pope, but also that it 





* Mansi. t. iv., p. 1050. + Church History, p. 336. 
+ Infall. of the Pope, p. 141. § Which implies an act of judgment. 
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can never be deprived of its inherent jurisdiction in the general govern- 
ment of the Church, although there is no difficulty as to restrictions and 
limitations being placed by the Pope upon the exercise of their jurisdiction, 
should necessity require such a course. Moreover, the Bishops, either in 
their own Dioceses or in the Ecumenical Councils, are the natural judges 
of questions concerning faith, although under the guidance and subject to 
the judgment of the Roman Pontiff. . . . The power given to the aristocratic 
Episcopal body was not intended by Christ to control or to reform the 
government and the teaching of the supreme ruler of the church, but to 
give efficacy to his action on the whole body, to diffuse to every part the 
streams of divine life and to draw tighter the bonds of unity which link 
together the whole structure. 


The Bishops then, according to what some Anglican writers 
will persist in calling the Ultramontane theory, have a real 
function to perform in a General Council. As Benedict XIV. 
says :* 


Bishops in a General Council assist (assident) the supreme Pontiff, 
not as mere counsellors, but also as judges. 


But as Fenelon? said : 


To judge after the judgment of the Pontiff is to join one’s own judg- 
ment with that of the Pontiff. On this understanding the Bishops in olden 
times subscribed the decrees of the General Councils. Their submission 
was a judgment and their judgment was submission. 


The Bishops then, at the Council of Ephesus were called 
upon to pass judgment on the teaching of Nestorius, not with 
the idea that the Tuzros, or judical sentence formulated by St. 
Celestine, could be revised, but to execute it, and to add the 
weight of their collective judgment to that of the Holy See. 
Their united judgment would give to the sentence an extension 
of weight, without adding to its intrinsic authority.? 


Dean Milman’s sarcasm is the simple truth : 


The Bishop of Constantinople was already a condemned heretic; the 
business of the Council was only the confirmation of their (Cyril and 
Celestine’s) anathema, &c.§ 





* De Syn. Dicee. lib. xiii. c. 2. n. 2. 469. Rome, 1755. 
+ Instr. Pastor. April 20th, 1715. 
t+ * Hatensivée, non intensive.” —Bellarmine. 
§ Hist. of Latin Christianity,’"Vol I., p. 206. 
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Or, as Dr. Pusey correctly says: 
The mind of the Church had been expressed in the previous year. 


And St. Celestine had told St. Cyril that, in spite of his 
having fixed so short a time for Nestorius to consider the 
question of retreating, he did not regret a certain delay which 
resulted from the apparatus of a Council being called into action. 


Accordingly the members of the Council, after reciting 
the Nicene Creed, and listening to Cyril’s second letter to 
Nestorius, drawn up in synod in obedience to the commission 
entrusted to him by the Pope, for the most part, one by one, 
stamp its contents with their episcopal approval.* Nestorius’s 
letter was then read and solemnly condemned as containing 
heretical matter, by most bishops in turn individually, and by 
the rest collectively. Dr. Salmon’s sweeping accusations 
against the Councils of the Church do not hold in regard to 
at least this session of the Council of Ephesus. “There was,” 
he says, “no idea then but that what one Council had done 
another Council might improve on ”—an assertion which he 


makes by way of proving that—* there was no suspicion of 
its infallibility,” 2.¢., of that of the Nicene settlement.t It is 
difficult to understand how anyone could make the assertion 
in the face of all that is said to the contrary in the Acts of 
the Council, or after reading the answers of the individual 
bishops in the first session at Ephesus.t 


It was next proposed by the Bishop of Jerusalem that the 
letter of St. Celestine should be read, which sentenced 
Nestorius to excommunication from the universal church. It 
was accordingly read, and received without discussion.§ The 
place which this letter held in their estimation is seen in the 
report which the Synod wrote to the Emperors, in which they 
speak of it as having “ preceded their own judgment in the 
condemnation of the heretical dogmas of Nestorius,” and as 
having been indited by way of “providing for the safety of 
the churches and of the holy and life-giving faith as handed 
down to us by the Holy Apostles, evangelists, and Holy 





* Mansi. t. iv., p.p. 1138-70. + Infall. of the Church, p. 312. 
+ Mansi. t. iv., p.p. 1170-78. § Mansi. t. iv., p. 1179. 
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Fathers.”* And the supreme part which it played in the final 
condemnation of Nestorius is further stated, as we shall 
presently see, in the very terms of their own sentence. 
Further letters of St. Cyril’s were then read, which, according 
to the declaration of Peter the Alexandrian notary, were “in 
conformity with” the Pope’s letter just read. 

The actual delivery of the Pope’s letter and of those of St. 
Cyril, which executed the papal sentence, was then sworn to 
by proper witnesses, viz.. the bishops who delivered them. 

One important point yet remained to be established. The 
Papal sentence was conditional on Nestorius’ continued 
obstinacy. If he retracted, the Council was authorised by the 
Pope + to deal with the matter as it might think best. Had 
Nestorius, then, continued to teach the same heresy? He had. 
He had uttered his blasphemies in Ephesus itself. It was 
enough. It only remained to read some of the writings of the 
holy Fathers, whose teachings the Pope had delivered,t and, 
further, the opposed “ blaspheimies ” (as they called them) to be 
found in Nestorius’ commentaries—together with a letter from 
Capreolus, Bishop of Carthage, in the name of the African 
Church, begging that “the authority of the Apostolic See’§ 
might be respected, and all novelties repudiated—and they 
could now proceed to deliver the sentence. The terms of the 
sentence are of supreme importance for determining the place 
which the Holy See occupied in the judgment of the Catholic 
Bishops at Ephesus. Did they, or did they not act in obedience 
to the Pope? The terms of the sentence leave us in no doubt 
on this point. There are words in that sentence which are 
decisive, and which ought at least to be met by Anglican 
writers. The Fathers of the Council speak of themselves as 
acting in obedience to the Holy See. They say they acted 
under necessity. They speak of Nestorius’ disobedience to 
their summons having compelled them to enter on the investi- 
gation of his impious teachings in his absence ; of their having 
convicted him from his letters and commentaries, and his 
utterances even in the city of Ephesus itself; and they proceed 


* Mansi. t. iv., p. 1239. ¢. 
+ Ep. Cel. ad. Cyr., Mansi. t. iv., p. 1292. 
t Cf Relatio Syn. ad. Tmperat. Harduin., p. 1099. 
§ Mansi. t. iv., p. 1207. 
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to say that “necessarily compelled by the Canons and by the 
letter of our most holy Father and fellow minister Celestine,”* 
they had concurred after many tears in the sorrowful sentence 
to the effect that Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom he had 
blasphemed, pronounces by this holy Synod that he is deprived 
of his Episcopal dignity and excluded from the assemblies of 
the Church. 

“ Necessarily compelled by the Canons and by the letter of 
our most holy Father and fellow-minister Celestine!” Such 
was their position. 

First, the Canons. The reference is to their having acted 
in the absence of Nestorius. In several places they speak of 
their having satisfied the requirements of the Canons through 
their threefold summons of the heretic. They had given him 
the opportunity of answering the charge brought against him, 
four Bishops having repaired to his house to acquaint him of 
the position of things. John of Antioch had expressly 
commissioned two Bishops to tell the Synod not to wait for 
him. “Do what you do,” were his words “if I delay.” There 
had therefore been no violation of Canon Law. By the 
Canons they were free to act, and indeed compelled, although 
the guilty party was not present. 

Secondly, the womb out of which their entire action and 
their final judgment sprang, was the letter of the Pope.t 
They were compelled to act from the letter of him who was at 
once their “Holy Father” and their “fellow minister,” in other 
words, their equal in sacerdotal dignity} but their superior in 
authority. He had been asked by St. Cyril ruréca 76 doxodv, 
to formulate the dogmatic decree. He had given the tvzrog in 
the letters written to Cyril, Nestorius, the Clergy of Constan- 
tinople, and John of Antioch, but especially in the letter to 
Nestorius which was read in Synod. The Council could do 
nothing else than yield obedience to this letter. This the 
Bishops declare they have done. Their action in condemning 





* Mansi. t. iv., p. 1211-12. 

+ The preposition by which they express their obedience to the Canons 
is dd; that by which they express their obedience to the letter of the 
Holy Father is ex. That the words ‘necessarily compelled’ apply to the 
letter, as well as to the Canons, is clear from the conjunctions used. 
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the Archbishop of Constantinople im his absence from the 
Synod was covered by the Canons ; their action in condemming 
him at all was, they aver, a simple necessity after the letter of 
the Pope. Although exercising a real judgment on the subject, 
as the record shows they did, they were yet under a moral 
impossibility of differing from the papal sentence, they were, 
they say, “neccessarily compelled [azo] by the Canons, and by 
[éx] the letter” of the holy Father. And in delivering this 
sentence which they thus declare to be in its origin and power 
that of the Pope, they profess to be acting with the authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is, they say, His sentence. What 
Celestine said of the sentence as it passed from his lips, that 
it was “the judgment of Christ who is God,” the Ephesine 
Council also said of its execution and then promulgation by 
themselves. Pope and Council together claim the prerogative 
of infallibility; the Pope in defining the relationship of 
Nestorius’ teaching to the Christian faith, the Council in 
judging after the Pope, “necessarily compelled” by his 
Holiness’ decision. 

Bossuet, who frequently soars above the mists of Gallican 
prejudices, rightly says* that the Council was not necessary, but 
it was expedient, on account of the trouble that Nestorius was 
able to create through his influence at Court. The Council, 
therefore, is careful to note that its decision does not derogate 
from the compulsory nature of the Papal decision, but presumes 
it; it was, though the act of free men, not, in every sense, a 
free action; it was a matter of duty to join themselves as 
members to their head+; it was their own assertion of their 
membership in the teaching body. The obligation which 

was thus laid upon them by the Canons could only refer 

| | to Nestorius’ disobedience to the Synod, which compelled it to 

enter upon the question without his own defence. No Canon 
| 




























| had dealt with his dogmatic error; but the Canons provided 
| for the judicial treatment of a heretic. But the letter of 
Celestine which laid them under this obligation to obedience, 
! had respect not only to the deposition of Nestorius, but to his 
heresy,t for it provided that his deposition should follow on 










* Def. decl. Cleri Gallicani. t+ Mansi t. iv., p. 1200, c. 
+ cf. Ballerini, De Vi et Ratione Primatus Rom. Pontif ¢c. xiii. § xi, 
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his refusal to retract his error in regard to the matter of faith 
within ten days. And although the Pontiff had left the 
execution of his sentence, including its delay (if deemed 
advisable), to the Synod, he had not left it open to them to 
acquit Nestorius in the event of his obstinate adherence to his 
error. This obstinacy had been established by competent 
witnesses, and the Council, having complied with the 
provisions of the Canons in summoning him three times was 
“necessarily compelled,” in obedience to the Papal sentence, to 
depose and excommunicate the Archbishop. But how, as 
Ballerini asks, could the Ephesine Fathers be “necessarily 
compelled” by the letter of Celestine, unless they were 
“necessarily compelled” to preserve a unity of faith with the 
Roman Pontiff ? 


Now how do Anglican writers deal with this momentous 
utterance of the council ? 

It is not put in evidence at all by Canon Bright in his 
article in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography on 
St. Cyril, nor in that by Mr. Ffoulkes on the Council of 


Ephesus—a Dictionary which takes the highest place in 
Anglican circles. Neither does it appear in Canon Bright’s 
“History of the Church,” where the sentence on Nestorius is 
thus described : 


And the prelates proceeded to depose and excommunicate Nestorius, in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom he has “ blasphemed” (p. 338). 


There is no allusion to the letter of Celestine here. 


It does not appear in Canon Robertson’s History of the 
Church—a work which has figured much on the list of books 
recommended to candidates for ordination in the Established 
Church. Dean Milman* quotes a part of the sentence, but 
omits the crucial words “by the letter of our Most Holy 
Father, and fellow-minister, Celestine.” He even gives the 
Greek in a footnote, with the same omission, marking that 
there is an omission. Dr. Wordsworth seems to us to go a 
step beyond these writers. He omits the crucial word “com- 
pelled.” His version of the Synod’s sentence ist 





* Hist. of Lat. Christianity, vol. 1, p. 211 (4th and revised edition). 
+ Church History, vol 4, p. 216. 
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They then declared that in accordance with the Canons of the Church, 
and with the letter of their Most Holy Father and brother-minister, 
Celestine, Bishop of the Roman Church, &e. 


“Tn accordance with” is certainly not an accurate translation 
of “necessarily compelled by,” nor is it even a fair paraphrase 
of the same. The Greek language does not possess a stronger 
term than is here used by the Council.* And not content 
with a word which contains the idea of tremendous force, 
they add to it the adverb “necessarily.”+ And it must be 
remembered that the Greek is the original here; that it was 
drawn up by Easterns, and that it was the Greek which the 
Eastern Fathers actually signed. 

The sentence thus expressed and signed, the Fathers issued 
forth from their Ecumenical Synod. The citizens of Ephesus 
were in an ecstasy of joy. They had waited for the sentence in 
eager expectation, not as doubting the truth, but as looking 
forward to its confirmation. And upon the Council’s leaving 
’ St. Mary’s at the close of the day, they burst into the wildest 
applause, and attended the orthodox bishops home with 
every token of honour, Cyril coming in, as well he might, for 
the lion’s share of their attention. Torchlight processions, 
and incense, accompanied the members of the Synod to their 
residences, and the very ladies of Ephesus turned out to 
manifest their joy at the vindication of the glory of their sex, 
the “ great Mother of God, Mary most holy.” 

Candidian, the Emperor’s Legate, on the contrary, soon 
had the notices from the city walls torn down. The Synod 
had defeated his hopes; but he was bent on causing trouble, 
as the event proved. Dr. Littledale thinks that he makes a 
point against the “ Petrine claims” of Rome, when he adduces 
the fact that “no practical impression was made on Nestorius 
or the bishops of his party ”{ by the papal sentence ; and Dr. 
Salmon holds§ that the mere fact that the decision of a 
Council was not received at once on all sides is fatal to the 
infallibility of Ecumenical Councils—an argument which 





* Karerexdévres, which is stronger than érexdévres. Hefele’s translation 
is feeble enough—‘‘ Gedriingt durch die Canones und gemass dem Briefe, 
&e.,” but it at least introduces the verb, which Dr. Wordsworth omits. 

+ dvayxaids. 


t Petrine Claims, v. 98. § Infallibility of the Church, p. 426, c. 
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would summarily dispose of our Lord’s divinity. One of the 
most recent theories about our Lord’s miracles is that since 
everybody did not at once yield assent to His claims, no 
miracles could have been worked. And Dr. Salmon’s is only 
the same argument applied to the church. Certainly 
Nestorianism did not cease to be; indeed it seemed for a 
moment as though after the Council’s judgment, it might 
gain the upper hand. But what of that? These 
writers have failed to appreciate one of the leading 
facts of human history, viz., the fall of man. Men who 
could repudiate the truth concerning the Incarnation could 
and did rebel against the Holy See, and against any 
number of councils. Nestorius, then, and his followers had 
their weapons ready ; and John of Antioch was to be led into 
serious sin, before the ultimate triumph of the great Patriarch 
of Alexandria. But we are anticipating. St. Celestine, fore- 
seeing or being fully acquainted with the difficulties of the 
position, had sent three legates to reinforce the Council. 
There’ is no evidence that St. Cyril knew of their near 
approach. By the time of their arrival, the emperor's party 
had sufficiently exerted themselves to prevent the further use 
of St. Mary’s by the orthodox bishops, who accordingly met in 
the house of Memnon, the Bishop of Ephesus. The papal 
legates had instructions from St. Celestine not to mix 
themselves up with any discussions, but simply to act as judges 
and to carry out his sentence. Accordingly, in this new session 
the Bishops submitted their action in the previous session to 
the judgment of the legates, and asked them to confirm it. 
Philip, legate of “the Apostolic throne,” as the Acts describe 
him, says, in his opening speech, that Celestine had “long ago 
decided” the present matter by his letters,* but that he now 
sends fresh letters for “the confirmation of the Catholic Faith.” 
Cyril proposes that the letters of the Pope should be read 
“with the honour that befits them.” They are accordingly 
read in Latin and Greek, Philip having first said that it was 
in accordance with custom that the letters of the Apostolic See 
should be read first in Latin. The papal letter speaks of the 
Synod as being a witness to the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
and expresses the conviction that the same Lord, who presided 


-* Mansi. t. iv., col. 1282, b. 
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over the Council at Jerusalem, will be present at Ephesus and 
teach them. All bishops have received the Holy Ghost; all 
have received a common command to preach the name of the 
Lord in place of the Apostles whom they succeed. He then 
refers to Timothy having been left by St. Paul at Ephesus, 
and compares them to Timothy. The Pope’s expression 
suggests a similar relationship between himself and the bishops 
in Synod to that which existed between St. Paul the Apostle 
and St. Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus. He ends with the 
assurance that they will see that what he has decided concerning 
Nestorius is “in behalf of the security and freedom from 
trouble of all the churches,” and that they will therefore not 
hesitate to give in their adhesion to “what was long ago 
decided by us,” which he has sent his legates to execute.* 

This letter, on being read, elicited applause from the 
Bishops, who, taking up the injunction in the last sentence, 
cried out, “this is a just decision,” and the Synod exclaimed 
that it thanked “Celestine, a new Paul” (in allusion to the 
Pope’s reference to St. Paul’s admonition to Timothy), ‘“ Cyril, 
a new Paul” (Cyril, who had represented the Pope), “ Celestine, 
the guardian of the faith (ro piAaKt THs TicTews) “ Celestine of 
one mind with the Synod,” “one Celestine, one Cyril, one 
faith of the Synod, one faith of the whole world.” 

These utterances as to the unity of the Church are very 
remarkable, and taken together with what had preceded them, 
they exactly illustrate the idea of the Church’s action in a 
General Council, which we adduced above. 

The Pope appears in them as the source of infallibility ; 
the Council’s action is stated to be the sequence of this ; it is 
an actual exercise of judgment, in the shape of an intelligent 
adhesion to the Papal sentence; and the result of all is the 
exhibition of the Church’s unity as a whole. 

This too, is the description of the situation given almost in 
so many words by Projectus, one of the Episcopal legates 
of the Pope. He speaks of the tvzrog afforded by Celestine’s 
letters, and says that the Pope has exhorted their holiness, not 
as though teaching the ignorant, but as reminding those who 
know. He applies to Celestine’s action the very word, when 
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translated into Greek (as it appears in the Acts), which 
Celestine had used of St. Paul when he “ admonished ” Timothy 
as Bishop of Ephesus; and speaks of their office as.being that 
of “ bringing the matter to a perfect end,” so that their action 
was to be the consummation of the Apostolic sentence of the 
Pope. 

Firmus, Bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, now answered 
for the Council. And his answer is most important. He 
speaks of the “ Apostolic and holy throne” having given the 
“decision and sentence”* in the affair of Nestorius, to 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Thessalonica, Constantinople and 
Antioch, which (he says) we, the Bishops of the Synod, have 
followed. 

He says that the limit of time allowed to Nestorius by 
Celestine for reformation had long passed when they reached 
Ephesus; that the Emperor had fixed the time for their 
meeting ; that they had summoned Nestorius and he had not 
obeyed their summons, and that accordingly they had executed 
the sentence (rov turov é€eBiBacauev) by passing a canonical 
and apostolical judgment against him. Canonical, he doubt- 
less meant in allusion to the terms of the sentence “ necessarily 
compelled by the Canons ;” “ Apostolical” in allusion to the 
letter of their holy father Celestine, by which also they were 
“compelled.” After this clear description of the situation, 
Arcadius, the third legate, thanking God for their arrival on 
the scene, asks that the proceedings of the Council be read. 
Philip the legate asks the same, in accordance with Celestine’s 
injunctions, congratulating the holy and venerable Synod that 
they have “joined themselves as holy members to the holy 
head by their holy exclamations ”—again a perfect description 
of the office of a general Council as given above by Fenelon, 
“Their judgment after the Pope is a submission, and their 
submission is a judgment.” Philip asks for the proceedings 
of the Synod previous to the arrival of the legates to be shown 
that they may confirm them. Theodotus, Bishop of Ancyra, 
remarks that : 


The God of all has shown that the sentence of the Synod is just by the 
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auspicious arrival* of the letters of the Godfearing bishop Celestine, and by 
the presence of your Piety. 


And the Legates retired to their residence with the Acts 
of the first Session, to peruse them in quiet. 

Meanwhile,+ John of Antioch had arrived with a following 
of several disreputable bishops, together with a few others 
who would naturally form part of the Synod. The former 
were men who lay under accusation of various kinds, some 
of them not having Dioceses in consequence of misconduct. 
This description of them is given by the whole orthodox Synod, 
again and again, even tothe Emperor himself. Strange to say, 
some Anglican writers prefer the statement of these men to the 
account given by the orthodox Bishops of the Council. 

Yet the latter were, according to St. Vincent of Lerins,? 
men of peculiar ability and holiness: and they were on 
the side of Divine Truth, engaged in a struggle for the truth 
of the Incarnation. It is infinitely to the credit of Dr. Pusey 
that he should have set himself against the stream of Anglican 
writers on this point.. He stands, we believe, alone in defending 
St. Cyril against the accusation of impatience and in giving 
the same account of John of Antioch’s delay as the Synod 
itself gives. In opposition to Canon Bright’s argument§ 
that John of Antioch would have wished to be there at Ephesus 
before the arrival of the legates, (which supposes that he 
wished to be there, and that he knew of the approach of the 
legates; both of them gratuitous assumptions) Dr. Pusey 
maintains|| that John of Antioch might easily have arrived 
in time, and that there is no conceivable motive for his delay, 
except what the Synod gives on information which it had 
received from adequate sources. “Why should he delay (asks 
Dr. Pusey), except that he did not wish to be there?” The 
passage in Evagrius on which Dr. Bright relies, both in his 





* éruportijcec—a word which is generally used of the arrival of a messenger 
from God, or of the Holy Spirit, cf. Dindorf Steph. Thesaur. vol. iii. p 1881. 


+ The second Session of the Council was on July 10. John of Antioch 
reached Ephesus on June 27, and held the Conciliabulum the same day. 


t Commonit. i. 42. 


§ Hist. of the Ch. p. 331. adopted also by Neale, Hist. of E. Church, Bk. ii. 
sec. ii., originally suggested by Tillemont. 


| cf. Cyril of Alex. Tomes against Nestorius. Pref. p. Ixxx. 
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History and in his more recent article in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, does not come to much. Evagrius was 
an Antiochene, if not by birth, at least by residence; and 
he merely gives the fact that many, doubtless Antiochenes 
also, thought there was excuse for John; and the reading of 
the passage is not certain. And Evagrius is certainly 
inaccurate in the same passage in saying that Cyril asked 
Theodosius to convene the Council, as also in another 
statement, that Nestorius promised to attend the Synod on 
the first summons. Hefele’s account, according to which John 
of Antioch’s message that they should proceed without him, 
refers to the time of the reception of his message, and not to 
a time subsequent to that, is in strict accordance with the only 
evidence we have; and accordingly, the Protestant editor of 
Clarke’s translation of Hefele’s work, says in his Preface* with 
regard to Cyril, that “there seems no reason to doubt that his 
antagonists purposely delayed their arrival and gave him to 
understand that the proceedings might begin. At any rate, 
the Author (viz, Bp. Hefele) appears to have stated the case 
with all possible accuracy.” 

On his arrival at Ephesus, John of Antioch, refusing to 
listen to the deputation of orthodox Bishops, which endeavoured 
to provide him with proper information, proceeded in the 
utmost haste to hold a Synod of these otherwise unsatisfactory 
Bishops, and after listening to an ex parte and most untruthful 
statement from Count Candidian, deposed and excommunicated 
Cyril and Memnon. ; 

The turmoil in Ephesus can be better imagined than 
described. John did not, indeed, express sympathy with the 
teaching of Nestorius, but he professed to discern a fatal flaw 
in the mode of his deposition by the Council, as being contrary 
both to the Imperial rescript and to the Canons.’ It is needless 
to say that he paid no manner of attention to either of these 
authorities in his own proceedings. He was completely led 
away by the disquiet spirits who had gathered round him, 
some of whom had been deposed by Rome, and others were 
under accusation for various charges; although he would 
probably have said that he was not setting himself up against 





* Preface to Hefele’s Hist. of the Council, Eng. tr. p. viii. 
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the Pope, but had only taken the part of a man, who, although 
teaching falsely, was being persecuted by Cyril and his 
associates. Fortunately he was prevented from consecrating 
another Bishop in place of Memnon, at Ephesus, as he was 
minded to do. 

Such was the state of things when the true Council 
reassembled to hear the judgment of the papal legates as to 
the execution of the papal sentence at their first session, whose 
minutes the legates had now perused at home. 

Philip takes the foremost place, possibly as representing 
the See of St. Peter more directly than his companions, who, 
it is thought by some, specially represented the rest of the 
Western Church, the object being to exhibit with the most 
irrefragable evidence, the unanimity of the whole church. 
He at once declares that the judgment of the Synod in its 
first session had been passed on thoroughly canonical and 
ecclesiastical lines. And he asks that the minutes be read 
over again publicly, in order that “following the sentence of 
the most holy Pope Celestine, who undertook this care, (7.<., 
the care of this matter,) we may be able to confirm the 
decisions of your holiness.” 

Arcadius seconds Philip’s proposal, and the sentence of 
the Synod was read again, containing the crucial words, 
“eompelled of neccessity by the Canons and by the letter of 
our holy father and brother-minister Celestine, &c.” Then it 
was that Philip rose and pronounced the definitive judgment on 
the proceedings of the Council as it sat with Cyril at its 
head, and listened to the most elaborate and careful state- 
ment of the relation of the Holy See to the rest of the 
Catholic Church. 


His words are too important to be given in paraphrase 
only. He says*— 


It is doubtful to no one, but rather has been known to all ages, that 
the holy and most blessed Peter, the prince and head of the apostles, and 
pillar of the faith, the foundation of the Catholic Church, received of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of the human race, the keys 
of the kingdom, and power was given to him to bind and loose sins ; who, 
up to this time and always, lives and exercises judgment in his successors. 





* Mansi. t. iv., col. 1295. 
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In accordance, therefore, with this order, his successor holding his place, 
our holy and most blessed father Celestine, Bishop, has sent us to this 
Synod to supply his own presence. 


He proceeds to say that all having been done regularly, 
and Nestorius having refused to attend the Synod, what has 
been pronounced against him is “ firm,” holds good, according to 
the decision of all the churches, for east and west are 
present together at this “sacerdotal assembly.” So let 
Nestorius know that he is outside the communion of the 
Catholic Church. 

Arcadius followed in the same strain. His points were 
that Nestorius had been admonished “ by the letters of the 
Apostolic See,” and then also by the Synod ; that he had not 
made use of the time accorded to him for coming round to a 
better mind; that he had not accepted the sentence of the 
Apostolic See (ruzrov ys amocroAuKyns KaOédpas) nor the 
admonition of all the holy bishops ; consequently in obedience* 
to the decisions delivered by Celestine the most holy Pope of 
the Apostolic See, and to the decrees of the holy synod, 
(we say) let Nestorius know that he has been deprived+ of 
the episcopal dignity, and is excluded from the whole 
Catholic Church, and the communion of all the bishops. 

Projectus says that on the same grounds he decides with 
the authority of a ‘commission from the Holy Apostolic See, 
as executor, in fellowship with his brethren, of the sentence,” 
that Nestorius is forthwith bereft of the honour of the 
episcopate and of communion with the orthodox bishops. 

Such is the position which was occupied by the papal 
legates. There can be no mistake about the significance of 
their utterances. It is not possible to express the position of 
Rome in the Catholic Church in plainer terms. Her position, 
according to these statements, is that of judge in matters of 
faith, and of ruler in matters of discipline. That position is 
of divine institution. She is the See of St. Peter, and as such, 
by reason of the position of princedom bestowed on her by our 
Divine Lord, she is the head of the Catholic Church. As such 





** dxoovOnoavTes. 


+ It is the Greek perfect, indicating the still enduring result of a 
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she has responded to St. Cyril’s request, rurécat To doxoby, that 
she would formulate the dogmatic sentence. The Synod has 
followed that sentence, and therefore the legates, in the name 
of Celestine, the occupant of the Apostolic See, are prepared to 
confirm the act of the Synod. This is the pith of the legates’ 
speeches. 

Now if this position is accepted by the Council, we have 
from an Ecumenical Council a plain, formal condemnation of 
the Anglican position as contradicting and rebelling against 
that form of unity which Christ established in His Church. 
It is declared an unscriptural religious body. It does not base 
itself in theory or practice on the foundation on which Christ, 
the divine architect of the church, placed her, first by promise 
and then in act. If the Anglican position is to be defended on 
the ground of conformity with the principles of church life 
that have the sanction of the Ecumenical Councils, history 
must record some protest against the position taken up by the 
legates at the Council of Ephesus. Anglicans proudly turn 
to history. No words can be more haughty, none more 
scathing, than those in which Canon Carter* and Mr. Gore, 
for instance, denounce what they are pleased to call Roman 
Catholic disregard for history, and parade their own superior 
attention to its verdict. And the Anglican takes his stand, as 
did the last Lambeth Conference,+ on the first four Ecumenical 
Councils. Well, we open the Acts of the Councils and what 
do we tind? Here at Ephesus is the teaching of the Catholic 
Roman Church described in full. And we look in vain for any 
protest, any one dissentient voice, any sign whatever of dis- 
agreement. On the contrary, Cyril forthwith appeals to the 
Synod, saying that the Bishops have heard what the legates 
have said, that the legates have spoken as “ occupying the place 
of the Apostolic See and of all the holy Synod of God-beloved 
and most holy bishops in the West ;” that they have executed 
what has been prescribed to them by Celestine; that they 
have given their approval to the sentence of the holy Synod 
against Nestorius, and that consequently they should be asked 


* cf. Roman Question, chapter on Ideas of Truth ; and Gore’s R.C. Claims ch. 


+ Dr. Salmon repudiates the authority of the Councils, so that although his 
book is used by High Churchman, its theory is not the same as that of the 
Lambeth Conference. 
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to set their signature to the same, and that the records of what 
was done yesterday and to-day should be added to the 
previous acts. 

The whole Council responds to Cyril’s proposal, and says 
“since Arcadius and Projectus, the reverend and pious bishops 
and legates, and Philip, presbyter and legate of the Apostolic 
See, have spoken what is suitable, they ought to confirm the 
acts by their signature.”* 

It is enough. We ought to hear nothing about “history” 
from those who refuse to obey the See of St. Peter, on the 
ground that it is not the divinely appointed centre of unity to 
the Catholic Church. We ought, at least, to hear no such 
accusations as to Rome’s disregard for history as are indulged 
in by Anglican writers, whose position is absolutely excluded 
by the history of the Council of Ephesus. We ought to hear 
no more of the theory that the teaching of the Church of Rome 
is only a continuation of “a school of thought,” as Mr. Gore 
holds, or of an “innovation of the Church’s laws,” as Dr. 
Littledale held, due to the powerful character of St. Leo the 
Great. The Council of Ephesus was held fifty years before 
the Council of Chalcedon; and at the Council of Ephesus the 
theory of the Church’s government which these writers persist 
in calling an innovation was in full working order, and was 
declared to be based on a truth acknowledged “ by all ages.” 
The teaching of the Vatican decree on this subject was the 
teaching of the Fathers of Ephesus, and it was the rule of 
their conduct. Consider the whole drama of the Council’s 
decision. Commencing with some hesitation, considering the 
difficult circumstances in which they were placed, the Fathers 
of the Council rise to the occasion, and, amid many tears, as 
they say, pass their sentence in accordance with, and in obedi- 
ence to, that of the See of St. Peter. They have the Emperor 
against them; they presently have the Patriarch of one of the 
three Petrine Sees against them; they have troops of soldiers 
brought from Lydia against them, and peasants from the 
worst parts of Constantinople, creating a scene of confusion, 
and stirring up the indignation of the inhabitants of the city, 
who were all, nevertheless,on the side of Cyril and the orthodox 





* Mansi t, iv. col. 1299. 
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Bishops; but in the face of all this turmoil, the Synod calmly 
and judiciously enters upon the work for which it had been 
convoked by the Emperor, and which had been entrusted to 
its care by the “Holy Apostolic See.” And now, reinforced 
by legates from the Apostolic Throne, the whole tone of the 
Synod rises, and with mutual congratulations, the entire 
body—“the holy members joining themselves to their holy 
head, not being ignorant (as Philip says) that the blessed 
Apostle Peter is the head of the whole faith, and even of the 
Apostles” —exhibits its perfect unity in the condemnation and 
extrusion of the heretic from communion with itself. The 
Bishops had written to the Emperor immediately after the 
first session, but now they write again in bolder terms, 
informing him that Celestine had indicated the line of judgment 
which they too had adopted, that he had sent Cyril to hold 
his place—a direct reversal of the Imperial wish—and that he 
now afresh signified the same mind, having sent letters by his 
legates, Arcadius, Projectus, and Philip. These men (they 
say) expressed the mind of the entire west, and have declared 
their oneness with the Synod, so that “the whole world is of 
one mind.” The Synod, thereupon ventures a step further, 
and requests the Emperor not to disturb them any more with 
“sacree jussiones” in Nestorius’ behalf. And they ask to be 
released that they may return to their various homes. 


Now it will naturally be asked, how do Anglican writers 
deal with the crucial words which fell from Philip’s lips ? 

We have failed to find them in any Anglican writer. No 
one of those, from whose writings we have quoted, has given 
his readers the benefit of Philip’s speech in full. Neither does 
any one of them connect it rightly with its context. Dr. 
Littledale alludes to it, only to pass it by as the private opinion 
of the papal legate. But this, as we have seen, is not true. 
It does not oceur in Dr. Wordsworth’s rather full account of 
the Council, nor in Dean Milman’s. Dr. Neale says simply, 
“the legate Philip, after dwelling on the primacy (sic) of St. 
Peter’s chair,” &e.* Dr. Bright is the only Anglican writer of 





* History of the Eastern Church, bk. ii.. sec. iii The word primacy, 
amongst Anglicans, generally means something less than supremacy. In 
Catholic terminology, the two are identical. 
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prominence that has dealt with Philip’s words, of which his 
account is as follows* :— 


Next day, in the third session, the legate Philip, having magnified the 
successor of Peter as inheriting his authority, joined with his two 
companions in affirming the sentence against Nestorius. 


This is a somewhat meagre summary of the session; but 
in a note Dr. Bright gives a short quotation from the said 
speech with comments: 


Peter (said Philip) was the head of the Apostles, and ‘‘even now and 
always} lives and judges in his successors.” On the whole, what Rome 
said in 431 amounts to this: ‘‘All bishops succeed the Apostles, but 
Celestine, as heir of him who was the foremost Apostle, has a right to be 
foremost among bishops.” Rome did not say, as she now practically says, 
“The Apostolic authority is concentrated in St. Peter’s successor.” There 
is nothing strange in Ceelestine’s charge to the legates to maintain the 
authority of Rome. 


What Dr. Bright’s explanation “explains away” is the 
assertion that the position of the successor of Peter is, according 
to Philip and the Council, of divine institution; and that, 
taking into account the context of the words, the occasion of 
their use, and the point which they established, they indicate 
a belief that the Apostolic authority of the church cannot be 
exercised apart from the judgment of the “ Apostolic throne.” 
We must repeat, and it cannot be too often repeated, that the 
Vatican decree does not teach that the action or judgment of 
the “Holy Apostolic See” exhausts the exercise of Apostolic 
authority in the church, but that it informs it, to use a scholastic 
term; it does not exclude the Apostolic authority of the 
Episcopate, but is necessary to it; it is not the act of the whole 
church, but of the head of the church. Only it is involved in 
the promises of her Divine Head, that the earthly head, His 
vicar, shall not lead the members astray, and that there shall 
never be separation between the head and members; that is to 
say, the church shall never die. The members, by their 
separation, cease to be living members. The Holy Apostolic 
See will live on till the day of doom with such members as He 





* History of the Church, p. 336. 


t Fleury and Ceillier omit the word ‘‘ always,” although there is no 
difference in the original. 
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alone knows will be joined to their head, for the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her. 

In the next session of the Synod, Cyril, still presiding, 
brought forward his own case and that of Memnon, the Bishop 
of Ephesus. John of Antioch, had allowed himself to be so 
far led away by the bad company in which he found himself, 
that he had synodically condemned, excommunicated and 
deposed both Cyril and Memnon. Cyril could afford to treat 
such madness with contempt. But he had to deal with an 
Emperor, who was opposed to him, and with future genera- 
tions. He might have fallen back simply and solely on his 
union with the successor of St. Peter; but this would have 
been altogether out of place. Accounts were already being 
sent to the Emperor by Candidian, and Nestorius and the 
Patriarch of Antioch both leant on the Imperial arm. At any 
moment he might find himself in prison, as, indeed, soon 
actually happened. Every moment, therefore, was of im- 
portance. Accordingly the Synod met again, and Cyril asked 
the Bishops for their vote on John of Antioch’s conduct to- 
wards himself and Memnon. In stating their cases he gives a 
short summary of what had happened, in which precisely the 
same view of matters as we have emphasized recurs. They 
had met, he says, in consequence of the Imperial edict—but 
for what purpose? “for the purpose of confirming by a com- 
mon sentence the right definition of the Apostolic faith ”—this 
was the primary object of the Council. The épos, or definition, 
was, of course, the dpicOevra TU7ov of the Apostolic See. Their 
confirmation of this was not the act of a superior authority, 
for they also confirmed the Nicene Creed, and their very con- 
tirmation was submitted to the judgment of the papal legates. 
But it was the added strength, as we have already seen, of the 
exhibition of unity on the part of the assembled Bishops. It 
was the various points of the circumference (to use Father 
Bottalla’s simile) cleaving to their centre; “following ” (as 
Bishop Firmus, Act II., interpreted the Council’s action), “ the 
sentence of the Apostolic throne,” “urged of necessity,” as the 
Council at large expressed themselves, “by the Canons and by 
' the letter of Celestine,” And in performing their duty the 
members of the Council had proved the heresy recently 
introduced by Nestorius. So that the purpose of the 
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Council was “ to confirm by a common sentence the orthodox 
decision of the Apostolic faith, and to attest the heresy 
recently introduced by Nestorius.” After explaining how 
the proceedings had been conducted in an orderly and 
judicial manner, and how John of Antioch had delayed, 
when he might have come, and had brought with him and 
been joined by certain disorderly people, some without 
Sees, some under accusations, he points out that the so-called 
sentence of deposition which John and some thirty bishops 
had pretended to pass on himself and Memnon was absurd, 
considering the number and character of the real Synod. 
Further, the Patriarch of Antioch had violated a rule of the 
Church in attempting such a thing as the deposition of one 
occupying “a greater throne.” That is to say, Antioch had 
no jurisdiction over Alexandria. Even if it had, the Canons of 
the Church should have been observed, by their citing 
the accused to appear before them. Accordingly, on Cyril’s 
proposition, three bishops were now sent to John of Antioch 
to summon him to appear before the Synod. But they found 
John surrounded with soldiers, and were insulted with the 
blasphemous talk of his retinue. On the return of the 
episcopal messengers, Cyril proposed that the Synod should at 
once proceed to declare the sentence of the conciliabulum 
null and void. But Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, interposed, 
suggesting that John should be cited again. In the course of 
his speech, Juvenal roundly condemned the Patriarch of 
Antioch for not hastening to appear before the holy Synod 
to defend himself before it, “and to obey and respect the 
Apostolic Throne of great Rome, sitting with us.” The rest 
of the sentence is untranslateable as it stands.* It appears to 
bring in also “the Apostolic Throne of Jerusalem.” But 
Juvenal could hardly have spoken of that as “ sitting with 
us.” He proceeds according to the text, to speak of the 
throne, doubtless of Rome, as being that See “by which, or at 
which, above all it is the custom by Apostolic order and 
tradition for the throne of Antioch itself to be directed and 
judged.” It has been thought that Juvenal may have 
alluded to his own See, because he was, as a matter 
of fact, at that time endeavouring to wrest some of her 
* Labbe t. 3, p. 1172. 
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fairest provinces from Antioch. fAnd at the Latrocinium 
shortly afterwards he did take his seat as above Antioch, and 
sided with Eutyches. But it is hardly likely that he claimed 
in the Council at this time what was so manifestly false, and 
what was actually true of the Apostolic Throne of Rome, in 
some previous cases such as that of Paulinus of Antioch. He 
probably insisted on the same point as St. Cyril did, viz., that 
only Rome possessed jurisdiction over the throne of Alexandria, 
and in some way at the same time magnified the greatness of 
his own See. John was twice more cited but with similar 
and even worse results, the Bishops being ignominously 
treated, John saying that “since the causes of the Court are 
transferred to the Church, he was transferring the cause of 
the Church to the Court.” 

The Synod thereupon, proceeded on the following day to 
pronounce all that John of Antioch had done null and void, and 
to pass sentence of excommunication against him and his 
associates, until they should acknowledge their fault, adding 
that “unless they do that quickly, they will undergo the 
complete sentence of the Canon.” In this session there is no 
mention of Cyril having presided, as in the previous one; 
possibly because in the condemnation of John of Antioch, 
Cyril was going beyond his original commission, and therefore 
the papal legates take a different position, their commission by 
Celestine’s express words having a further reach, and including 
such a step as the deposition of the Bishop of Antioch, although 
by the same commission they were empowered to act, as they 
did, in conjunction with Cyril, and with his advice. The 
Synod, thus composed of the Papal legates with so wide a 
commission as Celestine gave them, might have proceeded to 
depose John of Antioch, as he had pretended to depose Cyril 
and Memnon. In their letter to St. Celestine they expressly 
say they might have done so but they stopped short of this, 
and “reserved it for the judgement of your holiness.”* Being 
a matter concerning one of the “ greater thrones ” they left the 
severer sentence for the Apostolic Throne itself, the See of St. 
Peter, whose care for the faith they had pronounced in the 
beginning of their letter, to be worthy of all admiration, and to 
which they wrote a report as a matter of duty and necessity. 





* Mansi. tom iv. 1330. 
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(éxpqv dravra eis yvoow The ois OoLdTyTOS avevexOAva Ta 
rupaxoAov0jcavta ypapopuey avayKaiws). This letter is of the 
utmost importance as a defence of Cyril in beginning the 
Synod without John, and as giving the view of the Ecumenical 
Council itself as to its own claim to be such, in contrast with 
the miserable meetings over which the Patriarch of Antioch 
presided. It says that the Council was one gathered from 
the whole world, since “ it contained your Holiness’ represent- 
atives, Arcadius, Projectus, and Philip who secured to us the 
grace of your presence by their own, and supplied the place of 
the Apostolic See,’"* which is exactly the teaching of the 
Catholic Roman Church at this hour. They also speak of the 
harm that would come to the church “if the ‘greater Sees’ 
were to be insulted with impunity, and sentence were to be 
pronounced upon them by those who have no jurisdiction over 
them.” As we have seen, they held that they, including as 
they did the representatives of the Holy See, had jurisdiction 
over one of the “greater thrones” although as a matter of 
fact they reserved the actual exercise for Celestine himself. 
They further speak of Cyril as having been the mainstay of 


the faith, and concluded with saying that “they have judged 
that all that has been decided by His Holiness concerning the 
Pelagians and Celestians, concerning Pelagius and Celestius 
and Julian &e.” should stand firm, and that they accept the 
depositions by the Holy See, after reading the letters which 
his Holiness had sent concerning them. 


The story, interesting as it is, of the final acceptance of the 
deposition of Nestorius by John of Antioch, does not belong to 
our subject. Passing over this, therefore, we will conclude 
with one or two points that are of importance. 


Celestine before his death wrote one of his most touching 
letters to the Bishops of the Synod,+ after their dispersion to 
their homes, full, as all his letters are, of beautiful applications 
of Holy Scripture, and displaying the firmness of a ruler and 
tenderness of a father. He strikes the note of joy in the 
opening sentence; he then congratulates them on having faith- 
fully carried this affair into execution “with us;” he applies to 





* Labbe t, 3. p. 1196. a. 
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himself the words of the Psalmist (Ps. xxiv.) “The innocent 
and the upright have adhered to me,” showing that he conceived 
of the Synod as the Synod conceived of itself, as the executors 
of his own sentence. He praises their choice of a successor to 
Nestorius, and congratulates them on the Emperor's assent. 
He then tells them that they must not stop here, they must 
induce the Emperor to rescind his decree about Nestorius 
being allowed to go to Antioch. He must be removed further. 
“Solitude alone becomes such men.” 


** We,” says the Pope, “are further off than you are, but by solitude 
we see the whole matter closer. The care of the blessed Apostle Peter 
has the effect of making all present; we cannot excuse ourselves before 
God concerning what we know. . . . We ought-+to have care for all in 
general, but it behoves us specially to assist the Antiochenes, who are 
besieged by pestiferous disease. 


Such is the care which he evinces for them, in accordance 
with the title accorded to him by the Synod of “the most 
holy Father,” and with his own conception of his relationship 
to the Prince of the Apostles. He then decides what shall be 
done with respect to those who seemed to think with Nestorius. 
Although the Synod had passed sentence on them, “ still we 
also decide what seems best. Many things have to be looked 
into in such cases, which the Apostolic See has always regarded.” 
He accordingly orders that they shall be dealt with in the 
same way as the “Celestians,” and desires that the same 
method of treatment shall also be observed in regard to those 
who have imagined that ecclesiastical cases could be removed 
to Christian princes. He then instructs them how John of 
Antioch should be dealt with in case of his correcting himself. 


The letter is that of no usurper; no spark of ambition 
appears in it. It is that of a God-fearing man providing as 
father for the wants of his children. There is not a trace of 
any consciousness that he is doing anything but fulfilling the 
duties of an office recognised by all; and that office is the 
government of the universal Church entrusted to him as the 
successor of Peter. On the same day he writes to the Emperor 
a letter congratulating him on his better mind, and giving 
him some exquisite exhortations as to the performance of his 
high functions. And he writes also to the clergy and people 
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of Constantinople, praising Cyril and drawing attention to 
Nestorius’ sleepless energy. But Rome (he adds) is not 
behindhand in watchfulness. “The blessed Apostle Peter did 
not desert them when they were toiling so heavily, for, when 
the separation of such an ulcer (as Nestorius) from the 
ecclesiastical body seemed advisable by reason of the putrid 
decay which became sensible to all, we offered soothing 
fomentation together with the sieel. It was not by the 
swiftness of our sentence that he became to us as a publican and 
heathen man. We could not delay longer lest we should seem 
to run with the thief and to take our portion with the 
adulterer against faith.” He treats his own sentence end its 
execution by the Council as all one. 

Sixtus succeeded Celestine, and took up the work in the 
same spirit. In the following year he writes to Cyril, 
praising him for his magnificent conduct and directing what 
is to be done about the followers of John of Antioch, and 
eventually writes a most beautiful letter to John himself after 
the reconciliation between him and Cyril, in which he does 


not spare the Patriarch for his past conduct, although he 
acquits him of any heretical teaching, and sums up the whole 
matter saying : “ you have learned by experience what it is 
to think with us.” 


We are now in a position to estimate the force of a remark 
in Dr. Bright’s History which he has repeated in his latest 
productions, and which is a good instance of the lengths to 
which a man of learning, under the influence of the Anglican 
tradition, will go for arguments in support of his theory about 
Rome. 

A case had arisen in the Patriarchate of Antioch which 
was brought before the Bishops of the Council and which they 
dealt with not very satisfactorily. It was not one of the 
matters for which they were assembled, and their “Canon” 
did not rank with their decision as to the affair of Nestorius.* 


The Cyprians had long endeavoured to establish for them- 
selves an autocephalous position, not indeed with no dependence 
on any one, for they would anyhow be subject in some matters 
to the See of St. Peter, but autocephalous in the sense of not 





* It is not included in the collection of Dionysius Exiguus. 
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depending on any neighbouring Province for the ordination of 
their metropolitans. In point of fact, numerous provinces of the 
east had from the earliest times* been subjected to the Patriarch 
of Antioch, of which Cyprus was one. It had remained so until 
the Council of Nice, and its subordination to Antioch was 
included in the 6th Canon of the Council. During the 
Eustathian schism at Antioch this order had been disturbed 
by the Arians, and on the termination of the schism, Innocent I. 
had writtent to the Patriarch of Antioch, deciding that the 
Cyprians should return to their obedience in accordance with 
the Nicene Canons. The Cyprians, however, managed to 
evade the decision of the Holy See, and they now succeeded 
in stealing a march on the Bishop of Antioch under cover of 
his disgrace. The Bishops at Ephesus guarding their decision 
with an “ if,’ waiving, that is, the question of the truth of the 
Cyprians representations, not being able to hear the other side 
from John of Antioch, decreed that supposing the Cyprians to 
be correct in their facts, they were not to be subjected to the 
Throne of Antioch. They had not, if their statement was 
correct, belonged to Antioch in the old times ; it was not right, 
therefore, for Antioch to claim jurisdiction over them now. 
The decision was subsequently reversed, and the Cyprians 
eventually agreed to submit to their metropolitans being 
ordained by the Bishop of Antioch. The fact was, as Dr. 
Neale says, “that the claims of Antioch in this instance were 
well founded.”{ In this unfortunate decision the Bishops 
appealed to the Canons as forbidding any Bishop to seize upon 
or occupy by force, another province which was not previously 
under his own or his predeeessor’s jurisdiction. This Canon 
of Ephesus, if it can be called such (for it was rather a provision 
for the Cyprian dispute which was afterwards recalled), is one 
of the armouries from which Anglican writers derive one of 
their most curious weapons against Rome. They apply it to 
the action of Gregory the Great in sending St. Augustine to 
be over the British Bishops. These Bishops were not, so they 
argue, originally under Augustine. They could not therefore 
by right be subjected to him by the Holy See. But apart 
from the universal Supremacy of the Apostolic See, there is 





* Nic. Can. vi. + Innoc. Ep. 18c.2. } Hist. of the E. Church. p., 267. 
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the question whether they were not already under the Bishop 
of Rome as Patriarch of the west, in which case the Ephesine 
decision as to the “jus Cyprium” would not apply. Certain 
it is that this decision was never applied to the case of the 
British Bishops until the 16th century. No one ever 
supposed that Gregory the Great had not the right to define 
the relationship of the Bishops in England to the See of 
Canterbury. Again and again the Church of England has 
referred to that Pontiff’s action in this matter as natural and 
proper, and even in the hottest dispute between Canterbury 
and York, when Lanfranc at the Council of Windsor, pleaded 
the action of Gregory the Great, it did not oceur to the Arch- 
bishop of York to call in question that Pontiff’s right, or to use 
such an expression as Dr. Bright does in reference to it viz: 
that of “ pretension ”. 


But the Council of Ephesus, in decreeing, at a time of 
irritation with Antioch, that it would not be well to disturb 
the imaginary ancient arrangement with regard to Cyprus, 
used an expression which Dr. Bright thinks was aimed at 
Rome. He makes a great deal of this supposed allusion, which 
is contained in the mere fact that they used the words 
“worldly pride.” This expression, he thinks, must contain a 
covert allusion to Rome; and a mere allusion of such a kind 
occurring in an utterance of an Ecumenical Council is evidently 
held to be of the greatestimportance in establishing the Anglican 
claim to independence of the Holy See. It is alluded to in his 
“History of the Church (1860),* and it re-appears at great 
length in his “ Notes on the Canons of the first four General 
Councils.” In deciding that the Cyprians should, if their 
statement of the case was correct, have the advantage of the 
Nicene Canon, which forbade the bishop of one province to 
seize by force upon the spiritual jurisdiction of another, the 
bishops used the words “secular pride.” Now it happens that 
the words “pride of the world,” with another epithet, occur in 
a letter addressed a few years before to Celestine, purporting 
to be from a Council of all Africa, in which the applicants 
“earnestly entreat” (impendio deprecamur) the Pope not to 
send any more legates to execute his orders. They do not 





* p. 339, note M. + pp. 119-20-21. 
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dream of asking him not to issue his orders; but they would 
rather not have them executed by a legate, after their bitter 
experience of Faustinus. They complain that the presence of 
“executores,” 7.e., legates to execute the papal orders, leads to 
pomp and worldly pride; so they entreat the Pope to send 
them no more legates, “lest we should seem to introduce the 
smoky pride of the world into the Church of Christ.” 

Seeing, then, that this same word “pride” occurs in the 
Ephesine decree about Cyprus, by which the Bishops favoured 
the Cyprians’ wish to withdraw themselves from John of 
Antioch, Dr. Bright’s imagination carries him at once back to 
this letter of the African Synod. He thinks that the Roman 
legates at Ephesus may have been absent from that particular 
session, which dealt with the Cyprian case; and that, being 
absent, an obscure Deacon, named Besulas, not a constituent 
member of the Ephesine Synod, the bearer of the letter from 
the Bishop of Carthage, (which Dr. Bright seems to forget 
spoke of the “authority of the Apostolic See) managed to 
introduce into this so-called Canon of Ephesus, the words 
“worldly pride,” by way of allusion to that said letter of the 
African Council! Dr. Bright has to suppose first that the 
Bishops at Ephesus had heard of the said letter of the African 
Council,* a most unlikely supposition; next, that Besulas, a 
Deacon, to use Dr. Bright’s own words, “represented Africa at 
Ephesust;” next that, the wording of the Canon was due to 
Besulas, for which there is not an iota of proof, and then, that 
he introduced this clever allusion to the African letter, the 
legates happening to be absent, for if they were present, 
“Besulas would hardly, perhaps” (he is not quite certain, even, 
of this)“ have quoted his Church’s stringent admonition to 
their principal,’—the “stringent admonition,” consisting, as we 
have seen, of an “earnest entreaty.” And if he did not, that 
is to say, if the decree of the Bishops of Ephesus only referred 
to the struggle for precedence actually going on between 
Antioch and Cyprus, and between Juvenal of Jerusalem and 








* There are considerable difficulties about this letter. St. Augustine 
did not sign it, and Anthony, his rebellious Suffragan, who had himself 
appealed to Rome, did sign it, if it be genuine. 


+ Africa was represented through Capreolus’ letter, accepting, by antici- 
pation, the joint action of the Holy See and the Council, 
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the Bishop of Antioch (the natural and sufficient explanation 
of the term “ pride”) instead of to a matter with which they 
had nothing to do, “if he did not, the coincidence is among 
the most remarkable on record.” The coincidence consists in 
the use of the words “smoky pride of the world” in Africa 
some few years before, and of the words “power of worldly 
pride” now, in reference to a fierce struggle for precedence 
going on before their eyes, with which Rome had nothing to 
do. And their remote allusion to a letter from Africa, and to a 
fear of secular pomp, not in the Bishop of Rome (as Dr. Bright 
seems to imagine), but in the circumstances of legations in 
foreign countries, is forsooth introduced by Bishops who, as 
we have seen, were at the moment on the most friendly, 
affectionate, and submissive terms with the reigning Pope, 
having just before spoken of their admiration for his 
care for the Church and for the Faith. And not 
only had they expressed their gratitude to the Pope 
for his guardianship of the faith, but, after concluding the 
affair of Nestorius, the Council gave its hearty adhesion to all 
that had been settled by the Holy See in regard to the 
Pelagian heretics. It will be remembered that St. Augustine 
had claimed this settlement as sufficient without the 
paraphernalia of a General Council. “The rescripts have come 
from Rome; the case is at an end,” was his dictum; and the 
rescripts contained the fullest possible assertion of the necessity 
of referring matters of such importance to the Holy See. St. 
Augustine died just before the Council of Ephesus met. 
Capreolus, Bishop of Carthage, in response to an invitation to 
St. Augustine to attend the Council, sent a letter (to which we 
have already alluded) by the hands of a deacon, named 
Besulas, in which he deprecated any fresh investigation of the 
grievances of Pelagian or semi-Pelagian heretics, on the ground 
that their matters had been settled by “the authority of the 
Apostolic See and the consentient decision of the hierarchy ” 
(of Africa), which had demolished (cvvéywaev) those disturbers 
of the church. Accordingly, as we gather from the Synod’s 
report of its proceedings sent to Celestine, they entered upon 
no investigation of these matters. His Holiness did not wish 
it, and the African bishops, speaking through Capreolus, were 
anxious that they should not re-open the question. The Bishops 
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at Ephesus, therefore, simply accepted the decisions of the Holy 
See en bloc.* And it was under these circumstances that 
Professor Bright imagines the bishops may have introduced 


? 


a sly hit at Rome by using the words “worldly pride! 


To sum up. The following conclusions emerge from the 
history of the Council of Ephesus :— 



































1—A certain hierarchical order obtained at that time 
amongst the greater Sees of the Chureh. This order ran up g 
to Apostolic times. to 

2.—There was a conviction on the part of the Easterns al 
that the Bishop of Rome held a unique position, as occupant fa 
of “the Apostolic See.” hé 

3.—He held this position as successor of St. Peter. E 

4.—This position involved the guardianship of the faith in z 
a special sense, and a superiority of jurisdiction over the of 
“ greater thrones.” é 

5.—The theory of independent National Churches is Bi 
excluded. The nationality of Constantinople, on the one hand, en 
and of Antioch on the other, did not free them from being se 
subject to intervention on the part of the Bishop of Rome tel 
when circumstances demanded it. And Alexandria, in spite we 
of its differing nationality, held itself bound in duty to report th 
“ greater cases” to Rome. m 

6.—An (Ecumenical Council, which included the Pope by " : 
representation, was infallible; as also was the Pope in As 
in determining the question of faith. th 

These are some of the rigorous conclusions to be drawn th 
from the history of the Church in A.D. 431. Each one of sh 
them has its “ text ” in the Council of Ephesus. ele 
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*So that Julian’s endeavours to utilise the Council for his own affairs lig] 
proved abortive. the 





Science Motices. 


Mr. Nikola Tesla’s Electrical Experiments.—Seldom has 
an audience been held so spell-bound in contemplating the work of 
a scientist, as was the thoroughly representative assembly that 
gathered within the walls of the Royal Institution on February 3rd, 
to witness the result of Mr. Nikola Tesla’s brilliant researches with 
alternate currents of high potential and high frequency. The 
fascination of Mr. Tesla’s experiments consists in the fact that he 
has suddenly opened out to us a new world of electrical discovery. 
Each step he has taken elicits surprise and delight at the powers he 
is placing in the hands of practical genius. For some time past the 
attention of electrical engineers has been riveted to the transmission 
of energy to a distance, and after much labour, failure, and 
disappointment, recent experiments have proved its practicability. 
But the essence of Mr. Tesla’s experiments is the utilization of 
energy at hand—energy that is omnipresent; therefore it would 
seem that the transmission of energy to a distance may only be a 
temporary expedient. The reality of Mr. Tesla’s experiments were 
well shown at this memorable lecture. Within the walls of the 
theatre he created his “electrostatic field,” and within that seemingly 
mystic boundary when he waved vacuum tubes about which were 
entirely independent of any electrical connection, they lit up 
brilliantly and electric lamps lit when attached to only one wire. 
As Mr. Tesla owns many of his researches were foreshadowed by 
those of Professor Crookes, in fact he almost confessed that those of 
the latter suggested this line of work to him. Professor Crookes 
showed how a stream of molecules could be directed by means of 
electricity against a substance, such as carbon, by enclosing the 
substance in a partially exhausted globe and leading into the globe 
conducting terminals. But the effects of Professor Crookes though 
Intensely interesting were comparatively feeble for want of the power 
to work with. Mr. Tesla has supplied an adequate power in his 
currents of high potential and high frequency. In some of his 
experiments with radiant matter he has so exaggerated the effects 
of Professor Crookes that the solution of the problem of obtaining 
« really economical artificial light seems not hopeless, whether that 
light should prove to be simply a glowing gas in a vacuum tube, or 
the incandescense or phosphorescence of a more solid medium within 
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the exhausted radius, or even the luminosity produced by the 
agitation of the molecules of air, independently of any vacuum. 


Perhaps not the least striking feature of Mr. Tesla’s work is the 
fact that his instruments for producing novel results are not them- 
selves new in species. The main factor in them is the induction 
coil, an instrument that has been long familiar to laboratory 
students ; but its latent powers have not hitherto been dreamt of, 
and it is in the revelation of those powers that Mr. Tesla’s work 
consists. The secret consists in obtaining rapidly alternating 
currents at high potential. An ordinary alternating dynamo 
machine gives about eighty alternations a second, but Mr. Tesla has 
produced a dynamo which gives many thousands of reversals of 
current per second, and with this he works his induction coil. 
When he requires a still higher rate of alternation, he disruptively 
discharges a condenser through the primary coil and thereby sets up 
a vibration in the secondary circuit, of a frequency of many hundred 
thousands or even of millions per second. Co-existent with this high 
rate of vibration there appear entirely new phenomena. As is well 
known an ordinary current at 2,000 volts when applied to the 
human body deprives it of life, yet in the case of these rapidly 
alternating currents as high an electro-motive force as 50,000 volts 
is reached without any shock being felt from the current. Here is 
a physiological problem of great interest. 

Vulcanite has been looked upon as one of the best insulators 
extant ; but it is perfectly incapable of acting as an insulator in 
the case of these rapidly alternating currents. Ifa piece of vulcan- 
ite is placed between two poles, between which a discharge is 
passing, the sparks readily pass through it. 

In Mr. Tesla’s rapidly alternating dynamo, the field magnet 
consists of a ring of wrought iron with 384 pole projections. The 
armature comprises a steel dise to which is fastened a thin rim of 
wrought iron, upon the rim are wound several layers of fine well 
annealed iron wire which when wound is passed through shellac. 
The armature wires are wound round brass pins wrapped with silk 
thread. The most noteworthy feature of the induction coil is that 
it has to be insulated in oil, being completely immersed in that 
liquid. Under the action of these alternating currents if this 
precaution is not taken the whole coil flames with brush discharges, 
appearing “a complete mass of fire.” It is Mr. Tesla’s convictions 
that in our future distributions of electrical energy by currents of 
high tension, liquid insulators will be used ; he thinks that with oil 
insulation and alternate current motors, transmission of power can 
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be effected with safety, and upon an industrial basis at a distance as 
great as a thousand miles. 

Although the brush discharges produced in such abundance in 
coils by these rapid alternations must be generally prevented by 
insulation, yet Mr. Tesla specially called the attention of his 
audience to the brush discharge from two terminals of his coil. 
“Viewed from a near position it resembles much a jet of gas escaping 
under great pressure. We know that the phenomenon is due to the 
agitation of the molecules near the terminal, and we anticipate that 
some heat must be developed by the impact of the molecules against 
the terminal and against each other. Indeed we find that the brush 
is hot and only a little thought leads us to the conclusion that, 
could we but reach sufficiently high frequencies, we could produce a 
brush which would give intense light and heat, and which would 
resemble in every particular an ordinary flame, save perhaps that 
both phenomena might not be due to the same agent,—save, perhaps, 
that chemical affinity might not be electrical in its nature.” 


In Mr. Tesla’s lecture, two ordinary cotton-covered wires about 
seven metres in length were stretched across the room and each 
connected to one terminal of the coil in which the highest rate of 
vibration was set up by means of the disruptive discharge. In the 
dark the wires were strongly illuminated by the stream issuing 
abundantly from their whole surface in spite of the cotton covering, 
the light from the wires was sufficiently intense to allow objects in 
the room to be seen. Mr. Tesla asserts that by augmenting the 
potential and frequency, the streams are intensified, and he thinks it 
is possible that a practical illuminant may be ultimately produced 
on these lines. We should then be simply using burners or flames 
in which there would be no chemical process, no consumpton of 
material, but merely a transfer of energy which would emit more 
light and less heat than ordinary flame. The luminous intensity of 
the streams is increased when they are focused upon a small surface 
as was shown. Mr. Tesla attached to one of the terminals of his 
coil, a wire bent in a circle of about 30 centimetres in diameter and 
to the other he fastened a small brass sphere, the surface of the wire 
being preferably equal to the surface of the sphere, and the centre 
of the latter being in a line at right angles to the plane of the wire 
circle, and passing through its centre. When the discharge was 
established a luminous hollow cone was found, and in the dark one 
half of the sphere appeared strongly illuminated. He also showed 
how it was possible to concentrate the streams upon small surfaces 
so as to produce still more intense light effects. Two thin wires 
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were glued upon two plates of hard rubber coated at the back with 
tinfoil so as to form two names. When the tinfoil coatings were 
connected to the terminals of the coil, the letters formed by the 
wires glowed brilliantly. A very striking experiment was the 
phenomenon of the luminous sheet. He took two circles of stout 
wire one being 80 centimetres and the other 30 centimetres in 
diameter. To each of the terminals of the coil he attached one of 
the circles. The supporting wires were bent so that the circles 
coincided as nearly as possible. When the coil was set in action, 
the whole space between the wires was uniformly filled with streams 
forming a luminous disc of such intensity that it could he 
distinguished from a considerable distance. This experiment is 
important as it seems to prove that to pass ordinary luminous 
discharges through gases in particular degree of exhaustion is 
needed, but that the gas may be at ordinary or even greater pressure. 
We need not limit our research to the vacuum tube, but may look 
forward quite seriously to the possibility of obtaining the light 
effects without the use of any vessel whatever, with air at ordinary 
pressure. Mr. Tesla thinks that the familiar red glow of the Aurora 
Borealis is not confined to the upper rarefied strata of the air as has 
been generally supposed but that the discharge also traverses by 
reason of its very high frequency, the denser regions of the air, and 
there produces a glow such as we ordinarily produce in a slightly 
exhausted tube. 

One of the most peculiar effects shown by Mr. Tesla was what 
he terms “phantom streams.” For this experiment the frequency 
and potential are pushed to the extreme limit. Every part of the 
coil is heavily insulated, only two small spheres or preferably sharp- 
edged metal discs of a few centimeters in diameter being exposed to 
the air. From the edges of these discs misty white streams break 
forth and spread out phantom-like into space. Previous experimenters 
have produced fine displays of sparks from large coils upon an 
insulating plate separating the terminals, but these experiments 
become trifling when compared with the magnificent displays of 
streams and sparks obtained from the disruptive discharge coil. A 
coil such as Mr. Tesla manipulated at the Royal Institution easily 
covers a plate of one metre with the streams. 


Perhaps one of the most refined illustrations shown was that 
which Mr. Tesla calls “the rotating brush.” This is a brush 
discharge formed at or near a single terminal in high vacuum. For 
this experiment in the neck of an incandescent lamp-globe is sealed 
a barometer tube, the end of which is blown out so as to form a 
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small sphere is filled with some conducting powder inserted in the 
neck for the purpose of connecting the conducting powder with the 
generator. To first excite the phosphorescense of the rarefied air it 
is sufficient to grasp the globe with the hand. An _ intense 
phosphoresence spreads at first over the globe but soon gives way to 
a white misty light. Shortly afterwards the luminosity is unevenly 
distributed in the globe and after passing the current for a little 
time, the brush discharge appears radiating in all directions from 
the sphere. After some time the brush forms on one side of the 
sphere, and when it is in this stage it may be brought to a stage of 
extreme sensitiveness to electrostatic and magnetic influences. 
When the bulb hangs straight down from a wire and all objects are 
remote from it, the approach of an observer at a few paces from the 
bulb, causes the brush to fly to the opposite side, and if he walks 
round the bulb, it will always keep on the opposite side. A small 
permanent magnet with its poles at a distance of more than two 
centimetres will effect it visibly at a distance of two metres, slowing 
down or accelerating the rotation according to the position it is held 
in relatively to the brush. Mr. Tesla thinks this peculiar effect is 
due to the electrostatic action of the globe and the dissymmetry of its 
parts. Ifthe small bulb and the globe were perfectly concentric 
spheres and the glass throughout of the same thickness and quality, 
he thinks the brush would not form as the tendency to pass 
would be equal on its sides. Mr. Tesla speaking of this effect says, 
“I am firmly convinced that such a brush, when we learn how to 
produce it properly, will prove a valuable aid in the investigation of 
the nature of the forces acting in an electrostatic or magnetic field. 
If there is any motion which is measurable going on in space, such 
a brush ought to reveal it. It is, so to speak, a beam of light, 
frictionless, devoid of inertia.” Mr. Tesla thinks it may find 
practical application in telegraphy. With such a brush, despatches 
could be sent across the Atlantic with any speed, since its sensitive- 
ness may be so great that the slightest changes will effect it. If it 
were possible to make the stream more intense and very narrow its 
deflections could be easily photographed. 


A remarkable feature of currents of high frequency and high 
potential is that they enable many experiments to be performed by 
the use of one wire only. For instance, a coil wound upon an iron 
core, and the end of which is connected to the terminal of the coil, 
the other end being insulated in space creates a moving field of 
force, capable of setting an armature in rotation; and what seems 
more extraordinary still, it is not necessary to have a single 
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connection between the generator and motor coil, except perhaps 
through the ground ; with regard to the other experiments which 
may be performed with only one wire, Mr. Tesla says “we may 
connect an insulated line to a source of such currents, we may pass 
an inappreciable current over the line, and on any point of the same 
we are able to obtain a heavy current capable of fusing a thick 
copper wire ; or we may, by the help of some artifice, decompose a 
solution in an electrolytic cell by connecting only one pole of the cell 
to the line or source of energy, or we may, by attaching to the line, 
or only bringing into its vicinity, light up an incandescent lamp, an 
exhausted tube, or a phosphorescent bulb.” 


A large portion of Mr. Tesla’s researches have dealt with the 
rendering of solid matter incandescent or phosphorescent by bringing 
it either in single contact or merely into the vicinity of electric 
impulses. The matter thus heated is enclosed in a glass globe that 
is exhausted to as high degree as possible. The best form for the 
radiant medium which should be made of as refractory a substance 
as possible, is a button. After many experiments he concludes that 
the best material for withstanding high degrees of heat is the new 
substance called Carborundum. This product has been recently 
introduced in Monongahela city, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It is intended 
to replace ordinary diamond powder for polishing precious stones. 
It can be obtained in two forms, as crystal and as powder, the 
crystals are a species of carbon containing some impurities. They 
are very hard and withstand a long time even in an oxygen blast. 
Mr. Tesla finds that in testing carborundum as the radiant button of 
his lamps, it is little deteriorated by molecular bombardment and 
does not blacken the globe as ordinary carbon does. He thinks that 
such a medium would be effectual for coating the filaments of 
ordinary incandescent lamps, or it might perhaps be possible to 
produce thin threads or sticks of carborundum which would replace 
the ordinary filament. As regards the obtainment of high vacua, 
Mr. Tesla looks forward to a much higher degree of exhaustion than 
we reach at present. But to reach extreme vacua the appliances 
must be muck more improved, and ultimate perfection will not be 
attained until we shall have discarded the mechanical, and perfected 
an electrical vacuum pump. Molecules and atoms can be thrown 
out of a bulb under the action of an enormous potential. This will 
be the principle of the vacuum pump of the future. Of all the 
varied illustrations shown, perhaps the most fascinating to the general 
public were the light effects obtained from the simple vacuum tube, 
which lit up anywhere in the electrostatic field without wires or 
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connections. To produce this electrostatic field in an apartment, it 
is only necessary to fix metal plates on to the roof and walls and 
connect them to the terminals of the high frequency coil. Then 
the whole atmosphere of that room is thrown into a state of 
agitation. This would be an ideal way of lighting a room. But 
the abolition of wires and connection will probably, in the future be 
not confined to domestic spaces. Speaking of the future of 
telegraphy, Mr. Tesla says, “Ere long intelligence—transmitted 
without wires—will throb through the earth like a pulse through a 
living organism.” 

The Durability of Modern Pigments in Oi].—It is impor- 
tant in the interests of Art that a knowledge of the chemistry of 
pigments, and especially in relation to their durability under 
exposure to light, should form part of the education of an artist. 
Mr. A. P. Laurie has recently been investigating this subject, and 
the results of his experiments should be useful to those artists who 
wish their productions to endure and welcome to the purchaser of 
pictures as suggesting that he may well enquire whether the artist 
of his choice has obtained his colours at random or with careful 
selection as to their chemical properties. The old masters used 
pigments, the secret of whose composition was handed down from 
master to pupils, but the artists of the present day are supplied from 
a market in which there is often adulteration and bad preparation. 
Mr. Laurie in conducting his tests has often prepared the pigments 
himself instead of taking the market sample, and so may be said to 
have arrived at fairly conclusive results. He takes as the basis of 
his experiments, the selected palette, drawn up by Professor Church 
in his recent work on the “chemistry of paints and painting.” Mr. 
Laurie however does not think this palette can be regarded as final. 
“Doubtless as our knowledge increases certain pigments will be 
excluded from this list and others introduced.” The colours on 
Professor Church’s list which require careful preparation and testing 
before being included are cadmium yellow, cobalt yellow, vermilion, 
madder carmine, French ultramarine, Naples yellow, barytes yellow, 
purple madder, madder brown, malachite, emerald green, Prussian 
blue. These colours have been paticularly experimented on by Mr. 
Laurie, and, while agreeing with Professor Church in the main, he 
makes some suggestions which may prove valuable additions to the 
labours of the former. 

In the case of cadmium yellow, Professor Church states that 
only one shade of yellow is perfectly stable, that is an orange yellow, 
while the pale cadmiums are notoriously fugitive, and contain free 
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sulphur, while the deep orange cadmiums seem apt to change into 
the yellow varieties. But Mr. Laurie has been trying to obtain a 
cadmium of a pure light yellow which will not contain free sulphur, 
and which will be molecularly stable. His method is to subject it 
to a dull red heat before grinding. This ought, he thinks to 
increase molecular stability. In the case of yellow ochre he has 
recently had his attention directed to a most objectionable adulter- 
ation of yellow ochre with chrome yellow. Out of some examples 
of Oxford ochre sent by wholesale dealers in pigments, two contained 
chrome yellow, one of the samples contained a large proportion of 
whitening, tinted with chrome and mixed with a small quantity of a 
pale ochre. It looked as bright as the best samples of genuine 
Oxford ochre. 


As regards vermilion Mr. Laurie finds that many English 
samples contain alkaline sulphur, and he therefore prefers genuine 
Chinese vermilion. Some of the English vermilions can be improved 
by washing with weak acid, in one case he found before washing 
‘52 per cent of ash, after washing ‘14. All vermilions he finds blacken 
in sunlight, but are probably stable pigments when exposed to the 
diffused light of a room or gallery. This fact points to the impor- 


tance of the regulation of day-light in a gallery, and in fact of 
artificial light as there is no doubt that such a light as the electric 
light exerts an action on some pigments. In the case of madder 
carmine those madder lakes which Mr. Laurie has experimented on 
are of his own manufacture, and were prepared by dyeing well 
washed alumina with artificial alizarine, and again thoroughly 
washing. He has made samples of purple, ruby, and rose. After a 
year’s exposure the purple has possibly lost a little, the ruby is un- 
changed and the rose has very slightly faded and become purple in 
tint. They are all in fact practically unaltered with a slight 
advantage in favour of ruby. With regard to barytes yellow, 
or lemon yellow, Professor Church points out that lemon yellow is 
often a strontium not a barium chromate, and that the barium 
chromate is much the most permanent. Mr. Laurie has only 
experimented on the barium chromate, the sample being of his own 
preparation. He found that it loses slightly its brilliancy after 
twelve months exposure. With regard to emerald green, Mr. 
Laurie thinks that this colour should not be used without extreme 
caution. Emerald green possesses the quality of slightly dissolving it 
in linseed oil and slowly diffusing through it after it is dry. It is 
fatal to cadmium yellow and vermilion, turning them black. If 
used at all it should be used occasionaly by itself, and far away from 
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any cadmium yellow in the picture. He advises the introduction of 
cobalt green into the selected palette ; it is, he says a durable and 
beautiful pigment. 

Mr. Laurie has found it difficult to obtain Prussian blue that has 
been properly washed. It is apt to contain as much as three per 
cent. of pure sulphuric acid, and often greater quantities of potassium 
ferrocyanide. English makers seem to be very careless over the 
production of this pigment. He obtains his samples from Germany. 
These have, in his experience, not contained more than ‘01 per cent. 
of free acid, so that it is easily washed sufficiently. He has exposed 
some perfectly washed blue for twelve months, and has found it 
faded somewhat and become greener in tint, but as in the dark 
Prussian blue recovers he thinks it should be stable in an ordinary 
room. 

His method of exposing the colours was as follows. He hung 
outside an attic window looking due south a wooden frame, into 
which he could slide glass plates. After preparing, washing and 
drying a pigment, he ground it in pure cold pressed sun-refined 
linseed oil, and rubbed it out on two glass plates, getting the two 
patches to look as nearly the same as possible. He then put them 
away to dry, and after they were dry he slipped one plate into the 
frame and put the other away into a plate-box. The outside plate 
was exposed to all weathers and insolation for twelve months, from 
September to September. 

The nature of the vehicles for the piginents is, in Mr. Laurie’s 
opinion, of no small importance to the durability of pigments. The 
pigments in his tests were ground in oil. Linseed oil is permeable 
by moisture and gases, and consequently affords little protection to 
those pigments that are liable to be affected by moisture or certain 
gases. A thoroughly protecting medium for the vehicle has still to 
be discovered. 


The Propagation of Influenza.—According to Mr. F. A. 
Rollo Russell, the cause of the rapid spread of influenza during the 
recent outbreaks may be entirely attributed to railway locomotion, 
and there is no doubt that its difficulty in dying out may be attributed 
also to the circulation of modern traffic. There has been a prevalent 
opinion that influenza is an “air borne malady” and that infection 
is beyond the reach of human control or precaution. But we have 
had a too long and familiar acquaintance with the disease for this 
theory to hold ground any longer. Influenza has now taken its 
place amongst the epidemics and plagues that are caused by human 
communication. 
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In 1889-90 the rate at which the plague spread over Europe and 
America, was on an average fully twice that which prevailed before 
the introduction of railways. For instance, in 1832 it took eight 
months to travel across Germany. In the late epidemic statistics 
proved that it extended rapidly when communication was rapid, 
slowly when it was slow. It extended rapidly from Moscow to St. 
Petersburg, from St. Petersburg to Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London 
and Madrid, or from any one of these capitals to any other, slowly 
between villages. There is abundance evidence to prove that in 
islands that have little communication with the infected continents 
the advents of influenza has been long deferred, or it has even in 


some cases been entirely absent. For instance, Bardsey Island, off 


the Welsh coast, was free from the disease until January Ist, 1890, 
although cases had existed in Pwllheli on the mainland since the 
third week in December. On January Ist, the islanders visited 
Pwllheli to pay their rents, and within a few days after their return 
almost all the inhabitants of the island 132 were attacked with 
influenza. In Iceland influenza became epidemic in June and July, 
1890. Previous epidemics are always said to have occurred in the 
summer when communications with Europe were frequent. Custom- 
house officers seem to have been frequent sources of starting the 
disease. At Alderney the first two persons attacked were custom- 
house officers taking charge of the parcels brought. Useful inform- 
ation is afforded by ships which had been free from influenza during 
the voyage, but were attacked soon after touching at affected ports. 
For instance, the Malabar troop ship from India arrived at Cadiz on 
January 19th, 1890, and nineteen cases occurred on the 20th. The 
Melita arrived at Malta from Port Said on December 26th, 1889, 
and the disease began on board on December 31st. At that time it 
was epidemic at Malta. Messrs. Imrie and Co. reported that no 
case occurred on board any of their vessels when more than four 
days from port. Certain classes of men were absolutely free from 
inflenza during the epidemic period, except rare cases in which 
communication was held with a uistance port, such as deep-sea 
fishermen, lighthouse keepers and their families, crews of ships at 
sea during long voyages. Amongst lighthouse and lightship-men, 
415 in all, seven cases only occurred, and each of these were 
accounted for by recent communications from the shore. For 
instance, a lightkeeper from the Eddystone Lighthouse landed at 
Plymouth on June 11th, 1890, and was taken ill on the 13th. Mr. 
Russell remarks, “If the cause of influenza had been diffused in the 
atmosphere some hundreds of fishermen, and perhaps fifty or hundred 
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lighthouse men would have been affected, but the fact that none of 
those who were isolated during the whole period of the epidemic 
caught it, and that only a few of the deep-sea fishermen and light- 
house men, the very persons who had been to infected places or 
near infected persons accidently while at sea were attacked, amounts 
to as good a proof as can be desired that the disease is infectious 
and not atmospheric.” 


Mr. Russell is of opinion that to highly susceptible persons, who 
in relation to this malady are a rather large proportion of the 
population, a short and slight exposure to infected air or things is 
sufficient to start the disorder in their system. Such being the case 
it is not a matter of surprise that soon after the appearance of the 
epidemic in the chief towns it is distributed far and wide over the 
country. Various villages are in more or less frequent communication 
with large towns, in the case of some, perhaps it is daily, in others 
perhaps only once a week. One infected person or article is sufficient 
to determine an outbreak in any place. It does not take » large surface 
of any material to carry an abundance of infection. Mr. Russell 
has calculated that the number of microbes of the stated size on a 
syuare inch of surface, closely packed, might be 12,500,000,000, or 
about equal to ten times the number of inhabitants of the globe. In 
a cubic inch, closely packed, the number would be 3,125,000,000, 
000,000, or 2,500,000 times the number of inhabitants of the globe. 
Next to fishermen, sailors, and inhabitants of remote islands, persons 
whose occupation is in the open air were less attacked, such as 
engine-drivers, cabmen, omnibus drivers, also persons living in strict 
seclusion were fairly exempt. In the prison of Bodmin, Kendal 
Norwich, Portsmouth and Ipswich, containing 420 persons, there 
was no case of influenza when it prevailed outside the prison doors. 
If influenza was carried wholesale in the atmosphere, all these 
various classes of persons would have suffered. After the statistics 
that have been so carefully collected there is no need to devise such 
fanciful theories for the propagation of influenza as that it is some 
of the dust of the great eruption of Krakatoa remaining in the air. 
But though the atmostphere is evidently not responsible for the 
propagation of influenza, the state of atmosphere we call anti-cyclonic 
is certainly favourable to the severity of any outbreaks, and the 
sudden circulation of air in any affected district caused by storms 
has often, no doubt, proved a check to further spread. Those 
authorities who are responsible for the health of the community 
will have a difficult problem to face in grappling with the spread of 
influenza. So various are the forms it assumes in different persons 
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that often its diagnosis is very difficult ; an unexpected person who 
complains of headache may be spreading the poison wholesale. 


There are none of those outward signs which fortunately appear to 
make various other infectious diseases manifest. It is to be hoped 
that influenza has done its worst amongst us for some time to come, 
but science must remember it as a plague ever possible of re-appear- 
ance, and in the interest of humanity, during the intervals of 
cessation it should still study the question how to stay its dread 
progress, should it appear again. 








Hotes on Social Sctence. 


N the January number of the “ Economic Review” the best paper 

is that by Mr. Edwin Cannan on Malthus. How a reasoner so 
feeble as Malthus could have acquired such renown is not to be 
accounted for unless we look at his historical surroundings. As 
Mr. Cannan points out, “the work on which his fame is founded 
was, in its first form, nothing but an anti-socialist pamphlet, and it 
furnished the anti-socialists of two generations with what they con- 
sidered their most conclusive and irrefragable argument.” True, 
the argument was very weak ; but then beggars must not be choosers, 
and in order to meet the rose-coloured socialistic theories of Godwin 
and Condorcet, a erushing argument was much wanted, just as at 
present there is so much want of a crushing argument against the 
still more plausible Socialists of our own day. In both cases, failing 
the arguments drawn from Natural Law, made clear and enforced 
by Christianity, the remaining arguments appear to an impartial 
observer uncommonly weak. The weakness and incoherence of 
those of Malthus are well pointed out by Mr. Cannan, and also the 
extraordinary misrepresentation into which Professor Marshall has 
allowed himself to fall in his attempted rehabilitation of Malthus. 
For the Cambridge Profressor would have us believe that the famous 
assertion of population increasing, if unchecked, in a geometrical 
ratio, and subsistence only in an arithmetical ratio, did not express 
the real meaning of Malthus, and was only made in the first edition 
of his work on population, when in reality it is made in all six 
editions, and is the very corner-stone of his argument. Such des- 
perate white-washing shows how hard-pressed are our modern 
English economists by Socialism, and goes far to justify Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s lament (in the same number of the “ Economic Review ”) 
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over “the retrograde movement in recent economic studies in 
England.” 

Another article, that by the Italian Professor Nitti on Poor 
Relief in Italy, it is sad to see inserted in a review that is professedly 
Christian, and shows how weak and uncertain is the hold of those 
outside the Church on the very fundamental social doctrines of 
Christianity. Professor Nitti makes indeed a polite bow to the 
Church of the Middle Ages, and this gives an air of impartiality to 
his article, which for the rest consists of denunciation of Catholic 
almsgiving and charities, and laudation of Signor Crispi’s Act of 
July, 1890, which brutally confiscated the endowed Catholic charities 
of Italy, and set up a State poor relief, to be managed by boards 
elected by the Municipal Councils, and from which the clergy are 
excluded. To show Professor Nitti’s self-contradictions and mis- 
representations is not necessary here, but only to enter a protest 
against the admission of this anti-clerical article, and against the 
bold advocacy of that most unchristian proposal, that poor relief 
should become “a function of the State.” 

The American publication, the “ Political Science Quarterly,” 
makes no profession of Christianity, no more than our own Con- 
temporary Review or Nineteenth Century, and so we have no 
ground in its case to complain of the admission of any article, for 
we have been given no general warranty of the wholesomeness of 
the mental diet provided. Two articles in the issue for last Decem- 
ber deserve notice. One, by Professor Giddings, on Sociology as a 
University study, in which the writer, pleading for its admission, 
unconsciously confirms us in the belief that it is an empty sound, 
and no science at all. For the word is not taken to mean simply 
the aggregate of social sciences of economics, finance, politics, in- 
cluding jurisprudence and international law, and the philosophic 
treatment, as far as such is possible, of the history of races, languages, 
literature, art, and religion ; to occupy the professional chair of such 
a science would require a superhuman brain. The word sociology 
has rather been taken in a particular sense, namely, assuming man 
to be merely the highest mammal ; asswming his origin to be evolu- 
tion from lower organisms; assuming that free-will is a myth ; 
assuming that our mind and morals are merely the issue of “the 
prolonged and intimate gregariousness of human hordes,” the 
science of how this has happened—how “the rubbing of crude 
natures together has made fine natures” —is the science of Sociology. 
To which science the genuine student of real history, the lover 
of facts not of assumptions, has an inveterate dislike; just 
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as he has an inveterate dislike to the unreal assumptions of abstract 
political economists old or new; and when Professor Giddings 
appeals to Sociology, or Professor Marshall to normai value, he feels 
as Betsey Prig felt when Mrs. Gamp appealed to the nebulous Mrs. 
Harris; and he echoes Betsey’s memorable words, “Bother Mrs. 
Harris! I don’t believe there’s no sich a person.” The other article 
is by Mr. Ostrogorski, and, in extreme contrast to that of Prof. 
Giddings, is full of useful information with just a minimum of theory 
asacondiment. He deals with woman suffrage in Local Government, 
takes us through the Latin, the Teutonic and the Slavonic world, 
shows the laws actually in force, and the general course of history, 
and explains lucidly how it has come about that women have local 
suffrage in many countries, but political franchise in almost none ; 
there being nothing illogical in this, the principle, whether right 
or wrong, being that women have no claim to a voice in matters of 
politics, but that in many local matters they have the franchise, not 
in virtue of their personality or citizenship, but in virtue of their 
being holders of property. Hence, where the avsorption of local 
government by the central power, and the assimilation of the local 
and the political franchise is most complete, as in France, there 


women have the least voice in local administration. 
C. S. Devas. 





Hotes of Cravel and Exploration. 


Persia and the Persian Question.*—-Mr. Curzon’s great book 
containing 1,292 closely printed pages, is on the one hand, a record 
of travel undertaken in the capacity of correspondent of the Times, 
and on the other, a compendium of all extant information as to the 
country traversed. His travels consisted, as he tells us, of (1) a 
ride of 850 miles through the frontier province of Khorasan, and 
thence to the capital, Teheran ; (2), a journey of 800 miles, also on 
horseback, from Teheran to Bushire; (3), the ascent of the 
Shat-el-Arab and the Karun River ; and (4) the navigation of the 
Persian Gulf. The contrast between European landscape and that of 
Persia struck him forcibly, and he gives his impressions as follows: 


Mountains in Europe are for the most part blue or purple in colour, 
in Persia they are flame-red or umber, or funereal drab. Fields in 





* Persia and the Persian Question. By the Hon. George N. Curzon. 
London : Longmans, 1892. 
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Europe, when not decked with the green of grass or crops, are crimson 
with upturned mould. In Persia they are only distinguishable from the 
brown desert by the dry beds of the irrigation ditches. A typical English 
village consists of detached and often picturesque cottages, half hidden 
amid venerable trees. A typical Persian village is a cluster of filthy mud 
huts, whose outline is a crude combination of the perpendicular and the 
horizontal, huddled within the protection of a decayed mud wall. Outside 
the Caspian provinces there is not a forest, and barely a wood in Persia 
that is worthy the name. One may travel for days without seeing a blade 
of grass. 

Totnes plains are suddenly terminated, almost without slope or 
undulation by gaunt and forbidding peaks. A drear and colourless 
desolation in winter is succeeded by riotous though ephemeral verdure and 
a thousand tints of flowers in the spring. Even in the green and cultivated 
spots, the moment we leave the charmed circle of water distribution the 
stark desert recommences, and the transition is as awfnl as from life to 
death. An entrancing warmth by day is expiated in the autumn and 
winter months by biting cold at night, and in the hours immediately 
preceding sunrise. Nature seems to revel in striking the extreme chords 
upon her miraculous and inexhaustible gamut. 


The characteristics of humanity are equally contradictory, and 
are summed up in a series of antitheses. 


The finest domestic virtues co-exist with barbarity and supreme 
indifference to suffering. Elegance of deportment is compatible with a 
coarseness amounting to bestiality. The same individual is at different 
moments haughty and cringing. A creditable acquaintance with the 
standards of civilisation does not prevent gross fanaticism and superstition. 
Accomplished manners and a more than Parisian polish cover a truly 
superb faculty for lying and almost scientific imposture. The most 
scandalous corruption is combined with a scrupulous regard for specified 
precepts of the moral law. Religion is alternately stringent and lax, 
inspiring at one moment the bigot’s rage, at the next the agnostic’s 
indifference. Government is both patriarchal and Machiavellian— 
patriarchal in its simplicity of structure, Machiavellian in its finished 
ingenuity of wrong-doing. Life is both magnificent and squalid; the 
people at once despicable and noble; the panorama at the same time an 
enchantment and a fraud. 


The author points out the obstacles to rapid or immediate reforms, 
some arising from the character of their people and their institutions, 
others from the rivalries of foreign Powers. Great as are the 
abuses still existing, many have been reformed since the accession of 
the present ruler in 1848, but no real progress can be effected until 
the wholesale corruption of the administration is utterly abolished. 


Railways in Persia.—All possibility of railway construction in 
Persia is at present blocked by the action of Russia. That Power, 
jealous of the success of English diplomacy in obtaining the opening 
of the Karun to navigation in 1888, extorted from the Shah’s 
Government a treaty giving Russia the refusal of any railway 
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concession in Persia for a term of five years, since extended to ten. 
That is to say no foreign company or individual can obtain authority 
to construct a railway in the country until Russia has received a 
similar permission, or has begun similar operations. It is to Russian 
influence that the author unhesitatingly ascribes the obstacles which 
have hitherto impeded all such enterprises in Persia. The direction 
in which a railway might be constructed with the greatest profit to 
British influence and commerce, would be, in his opinion, from the 
English frontier stations in Beluchistan, Quetta or Chaman, through 
Seistan to the important industrial and agricultural centres of 
Kerman and Yezd. The line within Persia itself most likely to be 
remunerative, would, he thinks, be one from the head of navigation 
on the Karun northward through the rich grain-producing provinces 
of West Persia, to Burujird, whence other lines of communication 
would be opened up. It would absorb, among other incidental 
advantages, the pilgrim traffic to five holy shrines, including Mecca 
itself. 

Central Peru.—“ A recent Journey to the Head Waters of the 
Eeayali, Central Peru,” was the subject of a paper by Mr. Alexander 
Ross, read at the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on 
Monday, March 28th. The exploration of this little-known territory 
was undertaken by desire of the Peruvian Corporation of London, 
with a view to selecting and inspecting lands which they had the 
right of acquiring, and reporting on their climate and general 
capabilities. He was accompanied by Mr. Arthur Sinclair, who, 
like himself, had spent many years planting in Ceylon, and also, for 
research in economic botany, by Mr. P. D. G. Clark, assistant at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens near Kandy. Their travels, which lasted 
five months, were confined to the central portions of the interior, 
and extended, after leaving the railway from Lima at Chicla, in the 
direction of the Amazon basin, as far as the rapids of the Rio Perene 
on the east, the towns of Cerro de Pasco and Huanuco—the latter 
on the Rio Huallaga— on the north, to Jauja, Huancayo, Comas, 
and Andemarca on the south and south-east, also, to a limited 
extent, on the western coast north of Callao. Mr. Ross, after 
describing their journey, stated the conclusions at which he had 
arrived, pronouncing much of the Sierra visited by him unsuited to 
modern methods of tillage, though in Montana, at certain altitudes, 
there exist vast areas adopted for colonization by European 
immigrants. In the lower part of the Amazon basin, where the 
climate is prohibitory of white labour, immense tracts await only 
the advent of the Chinese or Indian coolie to transform what is now 
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a forest wilderness into a rich and thriving province. The Central 
Railway was to be completed to Croya in June, and the Chanchamaya 
road was soon to follow, while in continuation of these lines, the 
survey of a railway to connect them with the head waters of the 
Amazon had been ordered. The effect of these undertakings on the 
future of Peru could only be estimated by those who had realized 
the boundless possibilities of the country. To illustrate its fertility, 
Mr. Clements Markham added the observation that each head of 
maize was there four or five times as large as in any other portion 
of the globe. 

An Austrian General on India —General von Kodolitsch, 
a well-known officer of the Austrian army, described in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Zimes (April 8th), the impressions 
brought away by him from a prolonged tour in India. After visiting 
the chief places of interest in the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies, 
he went by Baroda, Jeypore, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore to Peshawur, 
and thence by the Khyber Pass to Jamoo in Kashmir. He was 
present at the Aligurh manceuvres under Lord Roberts, and returning 
to Caleutta by Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Benares, made an excursion 
to Darjiling, and then sailing for Rangoon, traversed Burmah as far 
as Mandalay. The Deccan and Ceylon, with all the places of interest 
in Southern India, including Hyderabad, were taken on his return, 
the latter state having a special attraction for him as the most 
representative of old Indian native life, though the time has gone by 
when the elephant was the only means of locomotion, and armed 
swashbucklers of all the Mahomedan races were to be seen in its 
capital. His opinion of the Indian army has a special value as that 
of a foreign expert in military matters, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that he saw a great improvement in the British troops since the 
Abyssinian campaign, witnessed by him as Austrian Military Attaché. 
In the way of cavalry exercises, he declared he never saw anything 
approaching the native Indian troops, whom he found admirably 
mounted, the standard of the country-bred horses having greatly 
improved. The English cavalry and artillery are principally 
mounted on Australian horses, which are of excellent quality, but 
the Government is now making a novel experiment in the importa- 
tion of mules from the Cape for the military train. Of these 
animals the General saw 500 in Calcuttta in one day after they were 
landed, and pronounced them in wonderful condition after the long 
sea voyage. He speaks in high terms of the general prosperity and 
advancement of the country, to which the introduction of tea and 
cocoa as articles of cultivation had, as he was interested in finding, 
largely contributed. 
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The Hurricane in Mauritius.—The appalling extent of the 
disaster which befel the rich and fertile island of the Mauritius may 
he gathered from the various letters published in the Times of June 
2nd. That from the Mayor of Port Louis to the Lord Mayor of 
London describes the catastrophe as follows : 


On Friday, April 29th, at about 9 a.m., the sky began to be cloudy. 
Sudden gusts of wind, mingled with rain, blew over the town. Shortly 
after, at about noon, all traffic had to be suspended owing to the violence 
of the wind and the torrents of rain which poured down, and went on 
increasing until about 3 p.m. At this moment the damage caused by the 
hurricane was serious enough, but a complete lull having followed the 
boisterous squalls of wind that blew, every one thought the cyclone was 
over. Such was not, however, the case. The sudden calm was but the 
indication that the centre of the cyclone was passing over the island. 
The barometer at that moment had fallen as low as 29°96 inches. 
Suddenly, at about 3 p.m., a terrific hurricane succeeded the lull before 
alluded to. Frightful whirlwinds poured down on the centre of the town 
without interruption, sweeping everything away in their passage, breaking 
down trees, blowing down houses and public buildings, and burying under 
their ruins thousands of people belonging to all classes of the community. 
Such a scene of havoc and horror cannot possibly be described. In the 
space of a few hours more than a third of Port Louis had been completely 
de:troyed, as well by the cyclone itself as by the numerous fires which broke 
out at the very moment the houses were blown down, and where formerly 
stood the buildings which composed the western and part of the central 
section of the town, the eye can contemplato now nothing but heaps of ruin 
and rubbish. Thousands of people are homeless, destitute of clothes and 
food, and rely only on public charity for help and relief. 


The force of the wind registered at the observatory averaged for 
some time 103 miles an hour, with gusts rising to upwards of 120 
miles, representing respective pressures of 53lbs. and 73lbs. to the 
square foot. Yet even this velocity, double that of ordinary hurri- 
canes, must have been exceeded in other parts of the town where 
the destruction was greater. The fact that some quarters were 
comparatively exempt proves the tornado to have been, like those in 
America, of no great breadth, its form having been determined by 
the mountains behind Port Louis. The damage in the country was 
equally great, the sugar crop having been injured to an extent 
- representing probably one half its total, while the loss of capital in 
machinery and buildings is still more considerable. Eleven hundred 
deaths are officially reported, and those seriously injured are 
reckoned at about 2,000. 


The Drainage of the Pontine Marshes —In a paper read 
before the Geographical Society of Berlin, Captain Von Donat 
described these marshes as extending from one to one and a half 
miles broad and five miles long, from Cisterna at the foot of the 
Alban Hills to Terracina at the southern foot of the Volscians. 
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Their actual area is about six square miles, but their exhalations: 
poison the air over a tract of sixteen square miles, where the soil, 

though thus rendered unproductive, is of unequalled fertility, and 
would otherwise be capable of supporting half a million of people. 

The marshes themselves are inhabited at the present day by only 
some 30 individuals, occupying the isolated post stations along the 

Appian Way, under the shade of its four lines of very ancient elms. 

Their yellow skin and languid appearance is sufficient testimony to 

the deadly quality of the air, in striking contrast to the beauty of 
the scene and atmosphere. The surface soil consists of a very soft, 

old, and elastic peat, which shrivels and dries up under the influence 
of drainage. This stratum increases in thickness towards the 
Volscian range, where it attains a depth of 70 feet, while only about 
10 feet thick on the Appian Way. It apparently fills up an ancient 
arm of the sea, as Homer speaks of Monte Circeo as an island. 

Under it lies a bed of clay about a foot thick, containing shells, sea~ 
sand, and the remains of plants. The Volscian Mountains exercise 
a considerable influence on the Pontine basin, for being composed of 
limestone much split up and entirely denuded of soil, they send 
down streams of extraordinary variability of volume. The largest, 

the Amaseno, carries down usually only about 10 cubic metres a 
second, but after heavy rain as much as 80. The water thus 
precipitated on the Pontine basin sometimes submerges it for months 

together to a depth of some three feet, as the trenches which in 
ordinary weather carry off the overflow are quite insufficient for the 
purpose at such times. The marshes, of which only about 5,000 

metres lie too low for the natural drainage, would be easily drained 

were it not for the quantity of water supplied by the Volscians, 

which alone contribute once and a half times as much as would be 

discharged by the natural outflow. They also send forth a number 

of springs, which, in their course absorb a quantity of gases and 

minerals from the strata traversed, and furnish the only springs 

found in the marshes, where not one can be traced to the under-lying 

clay stratum. For this reason a system of drainage such as is usual 

in America, consisting of piercing the under-lying impenetrable 

strata in order to provide an outlet for the marsh water, would not 

be applicable here. The fact that all the channels of drainage have 

but a single outlet to the sea also increases the tendency to overflow, 

as does the luxuriance of the vegetation, which sometimes blocks 

the streams and rivers.—The Times, May 2nd. 


A Journey through Thibet.—Captain Bower, of the Indian 
Staff Corps, and Dr. Thorold, have just completed an adventurous 
[No. 3 of Fourth Series.] M 
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journey of over 2,000 miles across the loftiest and bleakest portion 
of the Tibetan plateau, from Leh, the capital of Ladak, to Tarchendo, 
the great tea and trad ng mart in Western China. While the major 
part of this region lics at the enormous height of over 15,000 feet 
above the sea, it rises in the extreme west to close upon 18,000. It 
was traversed 18 years ago by an Indian native surveyor, the Pundit 
Nain Singh, C.I.E., and his description of the country will no doubt 
be found applicable to that covered by Captain Bower’s route, 
although the latter lay about a hundred miles farther north. The 
landscape is described by him as consisting of wide open grassy 
valleys, bounded by low grass-covered hills, with occasional openings 
giving a view of extensive plains stretching aay as far as the eye 
could reach, to a horizon crowned in places by snow-capped 
mountains of vast height. The only inhabitants are a few nomad 
tribes, living either on the produce of their Jarge herds of cattle, or 
on the thousands of antelopes and gigantic wild sheep (Ovis ammon ), 
or other game with which the waste abounds. Captain Bower 
encountered no one until within a few marches of Lhasa, the sacred 
capital of Tibet, where he was met by officials sent to arrest bis 
further progress. He, however, refused to turn back, and kept his 
way steadily towards the Chinese frontier, reaching Tarchendo on 
February 10th, and Shanghai on March 29th, 1892.—The Atheneum, 
May 28th, 1892. 

A new American Town.—The birth of the first baby born at 
Creede, a town which only came into existence within the last few 
months, is recorded as an event of interest in the Denver News. 
The discovery of silver in the neighbourhood by Mr. N. C. Creede 
attracted to it a population which has already grown to 8,000. 


Building (says the New York World) goes on day and night at Creede, and 
for three miles there is a street lined on either side with solid business blocks, 
where thorsands ply their several trades, and the rattle and bang of car- 
penters’ hammers never cease. The camp is lighted by electricity from a 
plant that had lamps in operation at the close of the fifth day from the time 
the ground was broken for the building. Waterworks are coming. The 
camp consumes 40 cars of lumber and one of nails in its building every day. 
Five sawing mills are kept constantly at work sawing lumber. The creek 
which flows through the centre is at once the dumping-ground, the sewer, and 
the water supply of the camp. Every building is soaking wet, by reason of 
having been put up out of frozen boards, and occupied before it had time to 
thaw out. With much pneumonia now prevalent, everybody coughing and 
full of colds, the greatest danger to the camp now is sickness, and the 
sanitary question becomes every day harder to solve. Mining experts 
declare that the mineral discoveries here, principally of silver and copper, 
are wonderfully rich. They believe that the mining boom is yet to come, 
when the snow is off the hillsides, and prospecting can be done to better 
advantage. Old miners say that by the end of July there will be 25,000 
people in the gulch. They are coming from everywhere. 
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The place is situated in one of the Colorado caiions, with pre- 
cipitous walls a thousand feet high, and many of the houses are 
built on land which in summer forms part of the bed of the torrent- 
Gaming and drinking are the chief occupations of the inhabitants, 
and 5,000 dollars a day are said to be spent at the bars, while at 
least as much is staked on games of chance. The camp, in short, 
promises to rival the famous one of Leadville in evil repute, whether 
it does so in mineral production or not.—The Times, March 24th. 

Foreign Trade of China —The official figures published by 
the Imperial Maritime Customs of China for the past year give the 
highest total yet reached for its foreign trade, showing a rise from 
214 to 234 million silver taels (value from 4s. 8d. to 5s.). The new 
port of Chungking, 1,500 miles from the sea, on the Upper Yangtse, 
was opened on March 2nd, 1891, in fulfilment of the Chefoo Agree- 
ment of 1876, and the subsequent Chungking Convention of March 
3lst, 1891. The Customs revenue shows also a large increase, 
contributed by imports, exports, coast traffic and opium, but the 
transit dues, on the other hand, have diminished, owing, it is stated, 
to the opening of Chungking to foreign trade, enabling the vast 
imports of the Szechuen markets to reach that emporium without 
the payment of the transit dues of 24} per cent. previously levied at 
Hankow and Ichang. This increase in the volume of trade, has not, 
however, been accompanied by commercial prosperity, since capital 
has yielded small returns, the banks had to reduce their rate of 
interest, while some made no profits, and two of the largest old 
established firms have suspended payment, The greatest increase 
in importation has been in the yarn trade, the bulk of that 
consumed being drawn from India, and a lesser quantity from 
England. While in 1882 the total demand was satisfied by 185,000 
piculs, the province of Canton alone absorbed over 482,000 piculs in 
1891. This immense consumption of yarn, which is extending in 
China, where it is woven by hand into strong durable cloth, similar 
in texture to the fabrics woven on native looms, naturally re-acts 
prejudicially on the demand for piece goods, and accounts for the 
almost total stagnation in this department of trade. Woollen 
cloths, on the other hand, are imported in increasing quantities, 
and there is also a conspicuous improvement in all kinds of manu- 
factured iron. The exports also show a large advance upon the 
previous year, the great staples—tea, silk, and cotton—contributing 


most extensively to this result. While Russia appears to be the only 
large market in Europe where the demand for Chinese black teas 
continues to be maintained, the demand for China tea (chiefly green) 
from India has doubled within the last five years. 
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Gold Industry in British Guiana.—The newly-constituted 
district of the colony of British Guiana, of which Mr. im Thurn is 
in charge as Government Agent, is developing rapidly under the 
stimulus of the increased production of gold. It occupies an area of 
some 9,400 square miles lying to the north-west of that part of the 
colony which trom its settlement by the Dutch, and for the first 90 
years of its colonisation alone, attrscted the attention of European 
immigrants. When first visited by Mr. im Thurn in 1883, it was a 
“no man’s land,” inhabited only by Indians, and a sprinkling of white 
fugitives from justice. It has now a completely organised system 
of government, and is being rapidly developed, not only in regard to 
its mineral, but its agricultural resources. The substitution of 
quartz crushing for alluvial digging will still further stimulate the 
first result, but already the figures for the total gold production of 
the colony are as follows :—1884, 250 oz.; 1885, 939 oz.; 1886, 
6,518 oz. ; 1887, 11,906 oz. ; 1888, 14,570 oz.; 1889, 28,282 oz. ; 
1890, 62,615 oz. ; 1891, 101,297 oz. For the first half of 1892, the 
produce equalled the whole of that for its predecessor. These 
results have been obtained by the most perfunctory washing of small 
and scattered patches of alluvial soil by inexperienced hands, and 
the svale of production will be largely increased when the rich gold- 
bearing quartz reefs known to exist throughout the colony are 
scientifically worked with the aid of machinery. Contrary to the 
usual experience, the gold industry has decreased the amount of 
petty crime in the country, by giving employment to all the idlers, 
and drawing them off to remote goldfields, where as yet there is no 
possibility of their obtaining strong drink. Most of the rivers of 
British Guiana are obstructed by falls and rapids, but some of the 
new districts have an advantage in this respect, being accessible 
partly by sea and partly by a river—the Barina, unobstructed by 
falls in the lower part of its course. There will, therefore, be no 
necessity for the construction of a railway to assist in the develop- 
ment of the new territory.—Times, May 24th, 1892. 


The Ceylon Passion Play.—This representation, the perform- 
ance of which is said to be a very ancient usage in Ceylon, is 
described as follows in the “Illustrated Catholic Missions” for 
June :— 


The site chosen from time out of mind for the representation is the 
cathedral grounds. Here a large and lofty pandal or pavilion, shaped 
somewkat like a church, is temporarily constructed, being covered in with 
plaited cocoanut leaves. Its western end forms the theatre where the chief 
scenes of the Passion are represented, and the remainder is utilised for the 
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accommodation of the devout spectators. To the south there is an enclosed 
space representing the Garden of Gethsemane. Through a feeling of 
reverence the chief characters of the sacred drama, Our Lord, Our Blessed 
Lady, and the Disciples, are represented not by living actors, but by 
moveable statues of life size in appropriate vestments. These statues are 
held up to view and made to perform the necessary movements by men 
specially trained for the purpose who themselves remain unseen, being 
hidden by an intervening partition sufficiently low, however, to allow the 
statues to be seen in full. The parts of Nicodemus and of other Scriptural 
characters are done by men in whose families the privilege is regarded as a 
sort of heirloom, as are also the parts of the lectors. 

All the actors who have any function to fulfil devoutly prepare them- 
selves by previous confession and communion, generally received before or 
on Holy Thursday, when the representations are begun. The various 
scenes of Our Lord’s Passion are gone through during that day and Good 
Friday, while the lectors accompany each scene with the corresponding 
portion of sacred history, chanted aloud in Tamil with all the plaintive 
sweetness of which that fine old language is capable. 

Thousands of people gather on these t:vo days, only a small portion of 
them being able to find room beneath the a pandal. In the night when 
the scenes are brilliantly lighted up, and the rest dimly illuminated, but 
sufficiently so to show the faces of the vast crowd, the spectacle is deeply 
impressive. The crucifixion is especially touching. During this time not a 
sound of interruption can be heard throughout the entire multitude ; all is 
hushed in stillness; every eye is fixed on the Cross, and every ear attentive 
to the chanted words of the lector describing verse after verse each stage of 
the sufferings of the Man-God. It is a great object lesson, conveying to 
thousands of people and deeply impressing on them the most sublime truths 
of our holy religion. 

E. M. C. 





Hotes on Foreign Periodicals. 


Civilta Cattolica. Serie XV. Vol. 19th March, 1892. 


NEW word has lately been born in Paris, and in the columns of 

a Protestant democratic newspaper, Le Temps. Atheocracy 

is the word, We had “democracy,” “aristocracy,” “theocracy,” and 
others, where the spoils of Egypt enriched the Gentiles of the West, 
but now we have a word we wanted, and it furnishes a heading to 
the first article in this number of the “Civilta.” The Atheocracy of 
Liberalism is an analysis of what, after Gallicanism and Regalism, is 
the great error on the Continent. To show the logical outcome of a 
set of ideas is an important work; if in given cases individuals do 
not arrive at the logical end of Liberal doctrines, they may thank 
heaven that they have more sense than brains. If French Cardinals 
invite Catholics to accept the Republic because Atheism is not an 
essential, the nations rage as if Atheism was an essential.. Ifa 
German Education Code declares God to be the basis of order in the 
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State, and of knowledge in the intellect, Atheism is strong enough 
to move the Empire against it. Ifthe Austrian Minister of War 
orders more time to be given for soldiers to practise religious duties, 
the Liberal press vents its anger at this recognition of God and the 
sacred rights of Atheocracy. When the Pope speaks of God to France 
Liberalism growls at this impeding of progress. Liberalism ends 
not merely in the abolition of the supernatural, but of the natural. 
God is banished from school, from marriage, from family life, from 
the State, and Theophobia begat Atheocracy, a fixed system installed 
in every department of the state, and triumphant in every walk of 
life. The article deals with the link which binds the Liberal Catholic 
with this system, and shows that as there is no logical standing 
point between the Church and infidelity, so there is no refuge for 
the mind between Liberalism and Atheocracy. It declares that the 
Masonic Lodges are offices for the brutalizing of Christians, and 
that there are nearly 100,000 Italian youths sent yearly to prison or 
to penal servitude. The Freemasonry of abroad is a Jewish system 
for ruining the morals of Christians, and sucking their blood for the 
good of Israel. 


The seventeenth chapter of the Migrations of the Hittites deals 
with the recondite question of Hittite Art. With a wealth of 
erudition the learned writer deals with the canons of Ancient Art, 
and discusses the origin of Hittite Art. Was it borrowed from 
Chaldeo-Babylonian Art, or from Assyrian? Both questions are 
answered negatively. Various sidelights are thrown on the vicissi- 
tudes of the race of Ham, with its three great families occupying the 
territory which begins in the valley of the Euphrates and ends on 
the banks of the Nile, the Chaldeans, the Eygptians, and the Hittites. 
The Chaldeans were not Semites or Turanians, but Hamites, and 
the Hittites were the Pelasgians. As regards the origin of Hittite 
Art the opinion hitherto held by Assyriologists was that it came from 
Babylon. Such an opinion cannot be sustained, as owing to insuf- 
ficient materials on both sides to compare and form a judgment a 
decisive opinion cannot be formed. Common symbols come from.a 
common source, and the Hittites, Egyptians, and Chaldeans were 
from the earliest times in full possession of the whole stock-in-trade 
of Hamitic Art. Assyrian Art is the child of Chaldeo-Babylonian 
skill, but as it belongs to a later date it cannot be said to suggest or 
inspire Hittite Art which belongs to a much earlier period. Such 
are the conclusions of this learned writer. We generally associate in 
England Assyriology with the British Museum Lectures and Palestine 
Exploration enterprise. We rejoice to find the “Civilta” in the very 
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front of these valuable studies, and hope that in the new Catholic 
University which may yet be open to the Catholics of these islands, 
we may yet witness the study of the Oriental languages and 
literatures, philology, ethnography, and biblical archeology, all 
throwing its convergent rays on the first revelations of God to man. 


The Abbate Luigi Anelli (whom we do not know) has fallen into 
a two-fold misfortune. He has written a work two vols. in 8vo. 
The Reformers of the Sixteenth Century, and the aforesaid work 
has been reviewed by the ‘ Civilta.” Since Jeffers wielded a merciless 
pen in the “Edinburgh Review,” and Lord Macaulay dealt with Mr. 
Montgomery’s blank verse, no more damning analysis of any book 
has met our eyes. The exposure of bad philosophy, worse theology, 
and of what the author is pleased to call history—Swift’s Brobding- 
nagian’s, and the “Thousand and one Nights,” pale before the wild 
fiction, and all blended with a hatred of the Papacy that amounts 
almost to ferocity—is pitiless. We are promised a still further over- 
hauling of the Abbate (we suspect the name is merely a decoy-duck) 
in a future number. The “Italian Emigrant” works three chapters 
ahead. The “ Review of the Press” contains a sympathetic notice 
. of Memorie Documentate, three vols. published—the fourth is in 
the press—by Cavalier Paolo Mencacci. It is years since we read three 
vols. of Italian revolutionary history by the same author, entitled 
“La mano di Dio nell’ Ultima Invasione di Roma.” The American 
education problem in which Archbishop Ireland, Dr. Bouquillon and 
others, have been conspicuously before the public, is touched upon 
in review of Fr. Conway’s answer to Dr. Bouquillon, and of the Hon. 
Judge Dunne’s defence in the matter of compulsory education before 
the Ohio State Court. Cardinal Gibbon’s letter, dated December 
18th, 1891, to Dr. O’Connell, of the American College, Rome, and 
inserted in the “Civilta” at the request of Archbishop Ireland, gives 
the facts of the situation at Faribault and Stillwater. We need 
hardly inform ourreaders that the “Civilta” strictures, even read in the 
light of the later tolerari posse, are vigorous, and of considerable impor- 
tance. The Archaeological Notes have a two-fold object in view, 
and are extremely interesting. Who is the author of the “Contra 
Aleatores” subjoined to the works of St. Cyprian? does the “Contra 
Aleatores” throw any light on the age of the Avdax7) rév "AréoroAwv 4 
The latter question seems to be simple enough. The “Contra 
Aleatores” contains an extract from the A:dax7) and therefore belongs 
toa later date. If, then, the later belongs to the second century, 
the other must be still nearer to St. John. The question, then, is to 
settle the date of the “Contra Aleatores.” In 1876 there were found 
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in a taberna among the ruins of Pompeii pictures representing a 
gambling hell, with the usual evidences of human nature—charges 
of cheating—repudiating the charges—the chucker-out exclaiming, 
“TItis foras rixsatis (sic)”—the woman plying the gamblers with 
the bottle, saying, “qui vol(t) sumat, Oceane, veni bibe”—“Come 
along, Oceanus, and drink,” and finally the denouement. The whole 
gambling question is then dealt with, and from Tertullian, the 
Roman Code, and kindred sources, a full history of the dicers is 
drawn. Against this vice—and the money-lender, who attended 
professionally in the hell, “Contra Aleatores” was written. It is 
strange to find that the usurer then had a fair grip of his business. 
It is clear that when lending money he deducted the interest to 
start with, and then worked it in a compound interest kind of way 
backwards after the manner of Cacus. It is something to know that 
the fine art of financing has such a respectable pedigree. This 
gambling had a tutelary god to whom gamblers regularly sacrificed 
before the game. The “Civilta” concludes that “Contra Aleatores” 
was written in a time of peace between the death of Marcus Aurelius 
(March 17th, A. D. 180) and A. D. 202, the tenth year of the reign 
of Septimus Severus. St. Victor succeeded St. Eleutherius in 189. 
St. Jerome says that St. Victor was the first writer of the Latin 
Church, the “Contra Aleatores” is African in its Latin—he uses words 
used by the African writers and not by Italian writers, and St. 
Jerome says that he wrote on the Paschal Question “et alia quaedam 
scribens opuscula” (De Vir. illus. c. 34), from which it would follow 
that the A:dax7) is of a still earlier date. The “Civilt” promises the 
“Contra Aleatores” in a future number, with notes on the two 
quotations in question, the second being from a lost letter of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. The Cronaca gives the usual summary of Roman 
events, Italian affairs, and the foreign correspondence is from 


England. 
Don ABONDIO. 


FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques. 1 Avril, 1892, Paris. 


The present is an unusually interesting number of this valuable 
historical magazine. 

M. Paul Allard, the well-known author of the history of 
the Early Persecutions, leads off with an erudite essay—“Le 
Paganisme Romain au IV. Siecle”—on the character of the 
prevailing paganism in the Roman empire at the period when 
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Constantine gave a public status to the Christian Church. The 
object of the article is to show the great change which had ensued 
in the religious polity of Rome; the old gods were still the “official” 
deities, the rites of sacrifice, &c., continued in their honour, but this 
perfunctory and official outside of religion was all that remained, 
however carefully performed, of the old paganism. Within, the 
movement among minds, not only among the fickle people and ladies 
with a leaning to mysticism, but among the old patricians themselves, 
was towards the less material systems of Orientalreligion. The purpose 
of the writer is to show that at the moment when Constantine gave 
to Christianity the impulse of his protection and abandoned the old 
gods, the fascinations and spiritual pretensions of Persian and other 
Eastern religions, with their mysteries and asceticisms and initiations, 
had gained sway over the Roman imagination, and seemed to more 
serious minded people to offer that more spiritual religion which the 
Christian sect pretended to have the monopoly of. The article gives 
minute and interesting details of the ingenious manner in which 
these Oriental sun-worshipping systems—as ¢.g., Mithraism —strove 
to supplant, often by parodying, Christian teachings and practices. 
In the confusion thus industriously created, many souls were seduced. 
Christianity had to put itself on the defensive against the immense 
popularity of Persian Mithraism. The writer thinks that probably 
the Roman Church fixed the Nativity of our Lord to the 25th 
December in order to efface the Mithraic feast of that day, their 
“Natalis Invictus ”; and, he adds, the Jnvictus resisted a long time, 
for in the middle of the fifth century St. Leo still lamented those to 
whom “haec dies non tam de nativitate Christi quam de novi, ut 
dicunt Solis, ortu honorabilis videtur ” (Serm. xxi., 6.) The writer 
even thinks that some of the Christian apologists of the time mistook 
the real character of the paganism they opposed and busied them- 
selves in refuting the old mythologies, unconscious how completely 
the foreign mysticism had gained minds, whilst leaving the official 
ancient ceremonial religion in full possession of its public rites. St. 
Augustine, however, knew better, as also did Prudentius, but the 
writer refers to Firmicus Maternus as giving amplest evidence in his 
treatise “ De errore profanarum religionum” of this significant and 
widespread evolution of religious thought. 


The Abbe Felix Vernet writes on “Pope Martin V. and the 
Jews,” a long article which, in the present state of continental feeling 
about Jews, will find numerous readers. Pope Martin is supposed, 
not by Christian writers only, but by their own, to have been a 
friend of the Jews. A recent writer in the Revue des études juives 
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speaks of this Pope as holding towards their 1ace really apostolic 
principles, and extending to them, in his Christian charity, fair 
protection; with this reserve, however, that in his desire to be 
equitable and not to appear too favourable to them as against the 
Christians their oppressors, he passed from fits of severity to fits of 
kindness. The general drift of the Abbé Vernet’s paper is to show 
that the kindness of Pope Martin was in keeping with papal 
traditions, as he himself asserted, and that he showed more of the 
kindness than of the severity of which the Jewish reviewer speaks, 
There is an appendix to this article of great value to the student, 
giving in chronological order a brief précis of all the bulls and 
documents of the pontiff that had reference to the Jews. 

“The Conclave of 1774-75, and the first year of Pius VI.’s 
pontificate,” by the Abbe Gendry, in one of those long and minute 
studies, pour servir, in which French students now delight. The account 
of the protracted (over three months) conclave, which resulted in the 
election of Cardinal Braschi as Pius VI. is doubly interesting if 
compared with an article—“La Nouvelle Legislation du Conclave”— 
in the January number of the Univrsité Catholique (Lyons), which 
gives in extenso the wunderfully provident regulations and new 
di- positions made by Pius IX. in view of the dangers to a timely 
election in modern Italy after his own death. 

It will be enough to mention, in passing the next article in the 
Revue, “Le Directoire et la Republique de Berne, 1797-99,” by 
M. L. Sciout, as also M. Godefroid Kurth’s entertaining little 
paper on “Le Concile de Macon et les Femmes,” in which he 
shows, against some modern authors, what is the true interpretation 
of the incident recorded by St. Gregory of Tours (Hist. France. lib. 
viii., 20) of the bishop at the Council of Macon, who considered that 
the term homo could not include women. An article of more impor- 
tance, and valuable to hagiographers, is that by Dom Francis 
Plaine, O.S.B., on “The Syriac life of St. Alexis, and the 
substantial authenticity of the Latin life” Not only is the first 
Syriac life an original, but, as he claims to show, so also is the 
Latin life (having as its basis the saint’s own autobiography), 
and the second Syriac is a translation from the Latin. The 
critical difficulties raised, especially as to the different statements 
in the two s_urces concerning the saint’s death—one placing 
it at Edessa, the other at Rome—are ingeniously explained. 
The historic authenticity of the life of St. Alexis is amply 
established, We may note that Dom Plaine’s remarks are 
largely founded on a learned work, “La Legende Syriaque de St. 
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Alexis,” par Arthur Amiand (Paris: Bouillion, 1889) a professor at 
the Hautes Etudes in Paris, of whom he speaks as “un jeune érudit, 
trop tot enlevé par la mort, a la science.’ 

“Recent works on St. Bernard,” by the Abbe Vacandard 
gives an appreciation of Abbé Chomton’s “St. Bernard et le 
Chateau de Fontaines-lez-Dijon” and Abbé Jobin’s “St. Bernard 
et sa famille,” both of which works are concerned with and throw 
light on the family and earlier years of the saint up to his 
conversion. Laudatory mention is also made of the recently 
published “Bibliographia Bernardina,” by the learned Austrian 
Cistercian, Dr. Janauschek (in 8vo., xxxviii., 558 pp. Vindobone : 
Alfred Hélder, 1891). The works on St. Bernard or editions of his 
writings enumerated by this Cistercian author amount to 2,761, 
which, taken with 129 manuscripts of the saint’s works, which are 
enumerated, makes a total of 2,890 different numbers. The author 
in his introduction also classifies the writings into the spurious, 
doubtful, and authentic productions of the saint. 

The Revue contains yet two other short articles, one a review of 
M. Hector de la Ferriere’s “La Saint Barthelemy” a 
valuable study based on his own research in French and other 
archives ; and the other a review of H. Beaudouin’s “ La Vie et 
les Oeuvres de J J. Rousseau” (Paris: Lamulle et Poisson, 
1891), a work which the review writer, M. Angot des Retours, 
highly praises for its learning, ripe judgment, honesty, and Christian 
spirit. The foreign “Couriers” which appear in this Revue (this 
quarter they are Italian, Russian, and Spanish), the valuable 
“Chronique” of M. Marius Sepet, and the abundant short book 
notices under the heading ‘Bulletin bibliographique,” are features 
which give variety and completeness to this admirable historical 
quarterly. 

We have referred, in passing, to one article of the Lyons 
L’ Université Catholique, the numbers of which, since January of this 
year, are before us. We hope to speak at length of it next quarter, 
as also of this year’s issues of the Htudes Leligieuses, &c., of the 
Jesuit Fathers (Paris: V. Retaux et Fils), one article in which may 
be mentioned as of wider interest at this moment, a bibliographical 
series recently begun on the life and works of the late Monseigneur 
Freppel. We may note also in the May number of the Etudes a 
vigorously written article by Pere V. Delaporte on some recent 
works on J. J. Rousseau, in the course of which he also speaks with 
praise of M. Beandouin’s work referred to above, especially as a 
contrast by its spirit and treatment with a number of more free ~ 
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thinking works which Pére Delaporte also deals with. Peére 
Delaporte, however, makes the wise remark that not even M. 
Beaudouin’s treatise is fit for every class of readers, notably for the 
young, and this because not even M. Beaudouin can make either the 
life or the works of Rousseau edifying. He has, however, says Pére 
Delaporte, solved the difficult problem of making of so unsavoury a 
subject “un bon livre.” The editors of the Etudes now publish their 
book reviews in a separate “ Partie Bibliographique,” which may be 
subscribed for apart. This, if disappointing to subscribers to the 
review itself, gives the editors a wider field for very useful work in 
judging for their readers as to the merits of the numerous works 
submitted to them, and besides they offer the bibliographical part at 
an almost nominal price when it is subscribed for in conjunction 
with the Htudes. 


SPANISH PERIODICALS. 


HE religious, scientific, and literary review, dedicated to St, 
Augustine, and called in his honour La Ciudad de Dios, contains 

many articles of interest, not only to its Spanish readers, but also to 
us Englishmen. Fr, Julian Rodrigo, who has evidently been an 


observant visitor to our shores, publishes an amusing account of “The 
Salvation Army,” which he classes among the “curiosidades 
de londres.” The methods, the manners, and the peculiar doctrines 
of this last of Protestant sects are described by him in a very 
humorous article, which no one can read without a smile of pity for 
the misguided members of this most pugnacious organisation. 

There is an article also from the same pen, entitled “ An Excur- 
sion to the Crystal Palace,’ in which is described, from a foreigner’s 
point of view, a grand Catholic temperance féte. On the occasion 
here referred to Cardinal Manning was present with a strong body 
of clergy, the Cardinal’s Temperance Guard in their green sashes, 
and an innumerable host of men, women, and children in holiday 
attire, and in the best of humour. Padre J. Rodrigo seemed very 
much struck by such a distinctly Catholic display, in such a thoroughly 
Protestant country as England, and pays an eloquent tribute 
of praise to the late Cardinal Manning, to whose fearless openness 
and bold public spirit he attributes the independent position of the 
Church in England at the present day, 


Padre Jeronimo Montes devotes a series of articles to the 
subject of Capital Punishment, which will be read with some 
interest, especially in these days when it is being so hotly discussed. 
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With most other writers he lays down as a principle that all pain is 
inflicted for one of the following purposes: firstly, in expiation of 
the crime committed; secondly, to serve asa salutary example to 
others; thirdly, as a measure of security to society; and fourthly, 
as a means of correcting the offender and of inducing him to change 
his evil ways. Though all these ends need not be attained by every 
form of judicial punishment, yet no punishment should be inflicted 
in which one or more of them is not secured. The arguments for, 
and against the death penalty are carefully balanced and clearly 
stated. El Padre Fermin de Uncilla makes some very apposite 
remarks upon “ The argument of Dynamite,” and shows how the 
Church alone is able to cope with the designs of desperate men, and 
to safeguard society from a danger which a disregard of her teaching 
has unhappily brought abaut. 

Perhaps the most interesting series of articles in La Ciudad de 
Dios, are those by El P. Fidel Fautin, on Transformism and 
Anthropology, in which the principles of Darwin and his German 
followers are strenuously assailed. But space forbids us doing more 
than merely referring to what really deserves a full and generous 
treatment. 

J. S. VAUGHAN. 


NOTES ON GERMAN PERIODICALS, 
By CANON BELLESHEIM OF AACHEN. 


Katholik.—In the March issue, F, Suibbert Baeumer, formerly 
of Maredsous, now of Beuron, treats of the first edition of Abelard’s 
“Tractatus de unitate et trinitate divina.” It was known to have 
been condemned by a Synod held in Soissons, A.D. 1121. It was 
found after being lost for some time by Professor Stoelzle of 
Wuerzburg in a MS. of the University of Erlangen, Bavaria. 

A thorough critic of Abelard, and the position he occupied in 
mediveval theology is not possible until we are in possession of all 
the writings of this erratic scholar. His works are more or less 
stamped with superficiality, and lack to a great extent the “nonum 
prematur in annum,” and what truth they contain are contradictorily 
expressed. We ought not to lose sight of the fact that the time 
Abelard appeared there was a new ferment in the development of 
science, a hitherto unknown method came to be used, and to dialectic 
a special prominence was given. It is not surprising that now and 
again Abelard’s opinions did not meet with just appreciation. 
Professor Stoelzle’s discovery makes known to us three great 
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dogmatic writings of Abelard (Migne Patr. lat. vols. 178, 979, 1113). 
The “Tractatus” is chiefly directed against Roscelin of Compiegne, 
afterwards Canon of Tours, who supported in his writings the extreme 
nominalism, and in theology affected a kind of Tritheism. -Abelard, 
on the contrary, champions realism. But it is to St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventura, who came a century later, we owe a plain exposition of 
realism ; and Abelard seems, however, to have been on the right 
road to its attainment. Fr. Baeumer gives us further proof 
of his acumen in his criticism of M. Manituis’ “History of 
Christian—Latin poetry to the middle of the eighth century.” For 
this same issue the writer began a series of articles on the late 
Cardinal Manning, and his unwearied labours on behalf of the Church 
in England. We are indebted to Fr. Zimmermann, of Ditton Hall, 
for a treatise on the condition of Cathglics in Derbyshire under 
Elizabeth. It is based on Chr. Cox’s “Three centuries of Derbyshire’s 
Annals,” and aims at showing Elizabeth’s strange clemency towards 
her Catholic subjects. 


Professor Knoepfler, of Muiich University, contributes an 
interesting article on Gregory VII's election. The writer's notice 
on Canon Stamm’s “Life of Bishop Martin of Paderborn” may interest 
English readers, as the prelate was one of the foremost and staunchest 
friends and supporters of Cardinal Manning in the Vatican Council. 
The seventh vol. of the “Collectio Conciliorum Lacensis,” (DUBLIN 
Review, Jan. 1891), bears witness to the great services rendered by 
Bishop Martin in vindicating papal infallibility in those stormy days. 
In the May issue we have a memoir of the late historian of the 
German people, Professor Janssen, of Frankfort, and a critic of 
Professor Hirsch] on Professor Funk’s learned work “ Tubingen,” on 
the “ Apostolischen Constitutionen.” 

Historisch, politische Blaetter—Dr. Onno Klopp has an 
article on Professor Ranke’s “ Wallenstein,” in which he corrects 
several misrepresentations of the learned historian. There are articles 
relating to F. Bernard Pez, one of the most learned German 
Benedictines of the last century. F, Zimmermann contributes an 
able essay on Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s “ Annals of my Early 
Life.” An article entitled “Scientific exertions in Austria,” gives us 
a fair idea of the recently established “Leo-Gesellschaft,” a society 
of Catholic scholars to oppose unchristian doctrines, and promote 
Catholic science. The society has just issued the “ Leo-Blatt,” a bi- 
monthly review of literature. In the April numbers, l’abbe Paulus 
describes the life and literary works of the celebrated Dominican, 
BartholemewKleinlienst. Professor Pastor criticises the writer's 
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second and third volumes, “History of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland.” Two articles are devoted to the Church’s History in 
Bavaria. In the May number we have an article by Dr. Falk, on 
medieval explanations by pictures and writings of the Credo and 
Pater. Another giving a sketch of Professor Janssen of Frankfort 
among his friends. The writer contributes an article on Dean 
Church’s ‘‘ Twelve years of the Oxford Movement.” 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—F. Baumgartner has an admir- 
able article on F. Anderledy, the General of the Sdciety of Jesus. 
Fr. Dahlman writes interestingly on Buddhism, as held and defended 
by christians who have lost their faith. Among other articles we 
might mention F. Kreitens on Blaise Pascal; F. Fiirgens “From 
Bombay to Kandy ;” F. Gruber’s censure on “General Morals” as 
taught in the French elementary schools ; and F. Perger’s progress 
of cremation. 

Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie.—Professor Michael, 
8. J., continues his article on Doellinger. F. Limbourg gives us a 
capital treatise on the potentia obedientialis, Dr. Oscar Braun 
enquires into the eschatology of Syriac Churches. There are 
criticisms on E. Hardy’s “Buddhism,” Fr. Brissel’s, “The gospel 
book of Bishop Bernard of Hildesheim,” and F. Zimmermann on the 


decline of the Establishment. 
BELLESHEIM. 





aotices of Books. 


The Relations of the Church to Society. By Edmund J. 
O'REILLY, S.J. 8vo., pp. viii., 384 Index. (Price 12s.) 
a= the many interesting chapters in the book before us, 
perhaps the most interesting is that entitled “The clergy and 
the law of Elections.” Here the author discusses with clearness and 
ability the somewhat vexed question concerning the part that priests 
may take in politics and public elections. 

The subject is one which, so far as the laity are concerned, is but 
little understood. It may therefore be well to lay down the general 
principles, and to begin by explaining a priest’s two-fold position in 
society. A priest as a private individual, paying taxes and living 
In obedience to the laws of the land, has as much right to discuss 
questions affecting the welfare of the country of which he is a 
member as any one else. He may form his own opinions and 
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express them, and argue for them precisely as another; and to 
deprive him of this right merely because he sometimes exceeds the 
limits of prudence, or betrays a want of tact or judgment in this 
case or in that, would be as unreasonable as to deprive a landowner 
of his property because he mismanages his estate, or a millionaire 
of his income because he is prodigal or wasteful. 


The fact of his being a minister of religion does not deprive him 
of his inherent right. Its only effect is to oblige him to greater 
care and circumspection in the exercise of it. It renders his 
responsibility far greater, and imposes upon him a strict duty not 
to allow party feeling or political passion to betray him into words 
or acts, which would reflect upon his religious character, diminish 
his power for good, alienate one or another section of his flock, or 
bring discredit upon his office. 


To suppose that a man forfeits his rights because he embraces 
the ecclesiastical state, or that he necessarily divests himself of his 
opinions, convictions, and civic interests when he lays aside his 
layman’s attire, is to nurse a delusion, and to substitute fallacies for 
facts. 


There may sometines be reasons why he should waive his rights. 
A priest may be, and often is so circumstanced, that it would be 
impossible for him to declare himself in favour of either of two 
contending parties, without seriously compromising himself and 
losing his influence for good with a certain portion of his flock. 
Such cases often arise, and no doubt spiritual interests should 
always weigh more with him than temporal. 


So much is true of a priest, considered even as a private individual. 
But he has, besides this, an official position. In addition to the 
administration of the Sacraments, and the offering up of sacrifice, he 
is bound to instruct, to teach, to interpret the law of God, to 
promulgate decrees, and in general to advise and assist all those 
committed to his care in all that concerns their moral obligations 
and religious well-being. To fit him for this position he goes through 
a long course of training, and applies himself for many years to the 
study of theology. As interpreter of the moral law, and of the 
positive teaching of God and the Church, his position is very much 
like that which a solicitor holds in relation to the civil codes and 
constitutions of the country, only instead of merely interpreting the 
law he has to propound it publicly and enforce its maxims upon the 
national conscience. This is indeed one of the chief duties of a 
parish priest, and to perform this duty accurately and well will 
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often oblige him to act and to argue in a way which will inevitably 
affect—-and sometimes deeply—the political attitude of his flock. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. The priest’s right of interference 
is co-extensive with the moral law. Where that enters he may 
enter; where that influences and holds sway, he may likewise 
exercise his prerogative. Ina word he may speak wherever and 
whenever conscience speaks; and, indeed, as legitimate teacher he 
is, as it were, but a louder anda more explicit conscience. But 
this opens out to him a very wide field. Morality enters extensively 
into almost every human act. It is most intimately and inextricably 
bound up with the whole conscious life of man and seems to be 
woven into the very texture of his being. 

Shakespeare, in his famous play the Merchant of Venice, re- 
presents to us a Jew pleading for his right to cut off a pound of flesh 
from the Venetian Merchant. The difficulty experienced by Shylock 
was not the cutting off of the flesh, but the cutting of it off without 
spilling one drop of blood. 

Great and insurmountable as this difficulty proved, it was not 
greater than the difficulty often experienced of taking a political 
line, without at the same time committing ones-self to the decision of 
some moral issue—and, if we may so express ourselves, spilling its 
blood. This moral aspect of the question, however, is just that 
which touches the theologian; and in all such doubts and difficulties 
the faithful have an undoubted right to demand and to receive from 
the priest advice and enlightenment. Norcan anyone say that he 
would be exceeding the privileges of his office in deciding a moral 
question, even though its decision should, per accidens, decide at the 
same time a political one. 

It is not unfrequently urged that, at any rate, priests have no 
right to threaten electors with ecclesiastical penalties and censures, 
nor to condemn any particular political course of action as sinful 
and deserving of future punishment. Such an application of 
spiritual power seems to many very wrong and very unjustifiable, 
and so it would certainly be were we dealing with a purely political 
issue. But to say that this is always the case is to beg the whole 
question. A distinctly political act may have a very momentous 
moral bearing, and may involve a serious violation of the law of 
God, and cause a grievous wrong. nd if it be de facto sinful, surely 
a priest may justly describe it as such without mincing matters. He 
may also call attention to the punishment of sin, and warn the 
offender that he will refuse him absolution if his sin be persisted in, 
and even threaten him with the fires of God’s anger which he is 
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enkindling by his disobedience to God’s law. The politician it is 
true, is often concerned only about “the pound of flesh,” that is to 
say, about the political aspect of the question. But the pastor of 
the flock must look further afield and warn the politician “to spill 
no drop of blood,” that is to say, to violate no dictate of conscience, 
and to put no unlawful strain upon the moral law. If the first be 
impossible without the second, so much the worse for the politician— 
in any case, the priest has no business to give away. The case 
suggested by Fr. O’Reilly, S.J., is that of voting at an election. 

“Ts it,” he asks, “ possible or not that a particular way of voting 
should be sinful. Is it possible or not that a particular way of 
voting should seem to a prudent man to be obviously in itself 
morally wrong? Can Members of Parliament do serious mischief 
or not ? Does the welfare of the country depend or not on legisla- 
tion? May not legislation be iniquitous? Are there not men 
whose professed principles will lead them to legislate iniquitously ? 

If an individual is pretty sure to turn out a pernicious 
legislator, to help in damaging a country, to help in damaging 
religion, will it be quite right to afford him the opportunity ?” 
After some further remarks on the circumstances effecting the 
degree of responsibility of electors, he sums up as follows :—“ What 
I contend for, then, is, that there may be a conscientious obligation, 
an obligation under sin, and even under grievous sin, to vote for 
or against a particular person in certain circumstances, and that the 
law neither does nor can negative this position. I then proceed to 
contend that where such obligation exists, or is believed and con- 
sidered to exist, there is no harm in stating it privately or publicly. 
It seems strange that a priest should not be at liberty to tell the 
people of an obligation of conscience, which he believes to exist, and 
consequently to tell them of a sin which he believes will be com- 
mitted by the breach of that obligation. It seems strange, I say, 
that the law should undertake to forbid this, for I am just now 
speaking of the law of the land, not of the law of God, which 
undoubtedly does not forbid it, but rather, on the contrary, prescribes 
it, so far as it may be consistent with prudence.” (p. 125—127). 

There are many other topics treated in this volume which will 
well repay the trouble of careful reading, such, for example, as the 
Pastoral Office of the Church; Papal Infallibility ; Marriage ; 
Education ; the Temporal Power of the Pope; Liberty of Con- 
science, and so forth. The style is simple, colloquial, and intelligible, 
though wanting in conciseness, and somewhat too wordy and spun 
out. J. S. VAUGHAN. 
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The Divine Library of the Old Testament. By A. F. Kirx- 
PATRICK, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, in the University 
of Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


HE Regius Professors of Hebrew at Oxford and Cambridge have 

both recently set forth their views on the Literature of the 

Old Testament. With Dr. Driver’s work we have already dealt in the 

April number of this Review ; a few words will suffice in regard to 

Professor Kirkpatrick’s less pretentious publication on the same 
subject. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say, that throughout the volume 
before us, the learned professor handles his subject in a thoroughly 
respectful and reverential spirit. We may also add, that for one 
who is desirous—without entering deeply into the subject—of 
getting some insight into the principles and conclusions of the new 
school of Biblical Criticism, from the critical point of view, no better 
text-book could he selected than Professor Kirkpatrick’s recent 
publication. At the same time it must be clearly understood that 
the learned author is a believer in, and writes in defence of the views 
of the ‘‘advanced” school of biblical criticism. 


The volume before us consists of five lectures, four of which 
“were delivered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph’s at the invitation of 
the Dean and Chapter, to a gathering of clergy and laity from 
different parts of the Diocese, in Whitsun week of 1891. The third 
lecture is one of a course given at Ely in 1885.” 

The first two lectures discuss the origin of the Old Testamen‘. 
The prophetical narratives are set down as having been the basis of 
the Historical Books. As to the prophets, whilst some of them, as 
Joel and Ezechiel, may have “collected their writings into the books 
which bear their names,” it was otherwise in the case of Osee, Isaiah, 
and the majority of them. In fact many of the prophetical books 
seem to contain writings which are not due to the prophets whose 
names they bear. The Pentateuch, or rather the Hexateuch is said 
to be a composite work, made up of several distinct documents ; the 
Priestly code, Deuteronomy, and the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
narratives, which were combined at an early date. The latest 
portion of the Pentateuch is of comparatively recent date ; still the 
narrative may rest on tradition, and the codified law spring from 
Mosaic roots. 

Treating of the preservation of the text in the third lecture, 
Professor Kirkpatrick lays down that it has not been supernaturally 
exempted from error ; and indeed the Professor’s opinion on that 
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subject is not to be wondered at, considering the principles he 
enunciates in the fourth lecture, in which he discusses the question 
of Inspiration. 

No definition of Inspiration is attempted, but the chapter seems 
to be based upon the distinction between the Divine and human 
factors in Sacred scripture. Errors may occur in the Scriptures, for 
“Inspiration does not guarantee absolute immunity from error in 
matters of science, or fact or history” (p. 105); such errors are of 
course attributed to the human factor. In what, then, does Inspiration 
consist ? We find it hard to give an answer from Prefessor Kirk- 
patrick’s lecture. To it we are to trace the “Living unity” that 
pervades the Old Testament. Inspiration it was that purified 
primitive traditions, and brought about the treatment of history from 
a religious point of view. It is plainly to be seen in the Prophets 
and Psalms ; in a word it is manifest in the Providential superinten- 
dence of the whole of the Old Testament record. 

It is satisfactory to find that Professor Kirkpatrick argues (Note 
B. p. 147) against the views recently put forward by Cheyne in the 
Bampton lectures, on the Origin and Religious contents of the Psalter. 
According to Cheyne, the whole Psalter, except possibly Ps. xviii, is 
post-exilic ; and we are indebted to the Persian period for most of 


the Psalms. 
J. A. How .ett. 


Christianity and Infallibility : Both or Neither. By the Rev. 
DANIEL Lyons. 8vo. pp., ix.—284. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. (5/-) 


ARDINAL NEWMAN before entering the Church had come 

to the decision that there was no logicai resting-place for a 
consistent mind between Atheism and Catholicity. Father Lyons 
has undertaken to establish in a popular treatise a similar conclusion, 
namely, given a supernatural revelation, then a consistent 
believer is compelled either to accept with that revelation the 
Catholic Church as its infallible witness, guardian, and interpreter, 
or, as St. Francis of Sales has said, to commit himself without needle, 
compass, or rudder to the ocean of human opinions, where a miser- 
able shipwreck awaits him. The author has aimed at proving his 
point by explaining and defending the Catholic doctrine of Infalli- 
bility. He has done his task well. In clear and forcible language 
he has given a concise and logical summary of what Catholic theology 
has to say on this dogma, illustrating and supporting his explanations 
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and arguments by an abundance of apt quotations from leading 
modern writers. 

The work is divided into three parts. In the first, the writer 
explodes the inaccurate or grotesque notions of Infallibility current 
among non-Catholics by giving a clear and accurate explanation of 
what Catholics mean by the term. In the second part he develops 
the arguments for Infallibility, first, those for the antecedent neces- 
sity for an infallible authority, based upon our knowledge of the 
Goodness, Wisdom, and Justice of God, on the needs of the soul, 
and the requirements of Faith, Reason, and Conscience; and, 
secondly, those for the de facto existence of such an authority in the 
Catholic Church under its head the Bishop of Rome. The third 
part, in, which the chief objections against Infallibility are answered, 
is made to embrace an excellent explanation of the relations of 
faith and reason. Having drawn so sharply the limits of the object 
of Infallibility, it was almost necessary that a word should be added 
as to the obligation Catholics are under of obeying even the fallible 
decrees of an infallible authority. Accordingly we have in an 
appendix an accurate digest of the teaching of the soundest theo- 
logians on this point. The book is one that can be cordially 
recommended to both clergy and laity for their own use, or for that 


of non-Catholic enquirers. 
T. WHITESIDE. 


Le present et l'avenir du Catholicisme en France Par 
M. Yabbé De Brociik. Paris: Plon. Nourrit et Cie., 1892. 
(3fes. 50c.) 


N the course of his studies concerning the origin of the existing 
state of France, M. Taine has been led to examine the history 

of the Church since the Revolution, and to pass in review the various 
forces now at his command. Stiuck with no little admiration at the 
splendid array which meets his gaze, he has gone on to inquire what 
are the causes which have given her the enormous power which she 
possesses ; and he has further ventured to foretell that these very 
causes must at no distant date bring about her ruin. As long as 
M. Taine confines himself to the domain of facts, no fault can be 
found with his method of treatment ; but when he takes to theory 
and prophecy we feel that he deserves no credit. A thinker who 
looks upon the supernatural merely as the abnormal, a seer whose 
wish for the destruction of the Church is father to his thought, is 
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not likely to be able to discover the forces at work within the 
bosom, or to give us a trustworthy forecast of her destiny. The 
abbé de Broglie has devoted the present volume to a trenchant 
criticism of M. Taine’s views. He points out that M. Taine has 
fallen into the error common to so many outside the Church—that of 
making her other than she is, and then blaming her for what she is not. 
M. Taine insists that the secret of the Church’s power is superstition, 
that her account of the origin of the world, of man, and of religion is 
directly opposed to what science teaches on these subjects, and that, 
consequently, the irresistible march of science must ere long sweep 
away the authority of the Church. His critic, writing in the spirit 
of St. Augustine and the Fathers of the Vatican Council, has little 
difficulty in showing that the certain results of science and the 
clearly defined teaching of the Church are not at variance on these 
points, and that difficulties exist only where the Church has not 
spoken, or where science has gone beyond its proper province. 
The true sources of the Church’s power—faith, hope, and love— 
are described in glowing language which speaks at once to mind 
and heart. To follow the abbé through his arguments would not 
be within the scope of a short notice. This much, however, may be 
said: Although France is not co-extensive with the Catholic Church, 
those of the faithful who are troubled at the apparent opposition 
between faith and reason, and are anxious about the future 
prospects of the Church will find much instruction and much 
comfort in a careful study of the abbé de Broglie’s brilliant little 


work. 
T. B. SCANNELL. 


Indissolubilite et Divorce. Par le P. Don. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 1892. 


HIS volume is a new edition of the famous conferences delivered 

at Saint Philippe du Roule in 1880. At that time the proposed 
legalisation of divorce gave rise to the liveliest discussion in France. 
Unhappily, the conferences were suspended when Pére Didon had 
accomplished little more than half of his intended series. They 
have never been completed, but the great preacher has prefixed to 
them a lengthy essay on the conflict between politics and religion, 
and he has added an epilogue on Christian marriage. The discourses 
themselves are a wonderful fusion of solid argument and passion, as 
indeed the nature of his subject required. Prescinding almost 
entirely from revelation (the religious aspects were afterwards to be 
dealt with), he addressed himself to the infidel and the worldling, 
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and proved from natural law and history that the welfare of the race 
and all that was noblest in the individual depended on the 
life-long union of husband and wife. This constitutes the special 
value of Pére Didon’s book. If the infamous law of divorce is to be 
blotted out from our statute book, we must either instil into our 
legislators some germs of religion, or, failing this difficult task, we 
must make use of such arguments as may persuade the heterogeneous 
elements of which our House of Commons is composed. For instance, 
our philosophical jurists insist that marriage is a contract, and 
therefore rescindible by the consent of the parties. Pére Didon 
replies :— 


Marriage is indeed a contract, but a contract of such a kind that 
indissolubility is of its very essence. Every complete, perfect, unreserved 
union must be_ indissoluble. If it were not, it would not be 
complete, perfect, and unreserved. Now, bear this well in mind: the 
conjugal union between man and woman must be a complete union. Its 
object is what is most sublime and profound in human beings. Person- 
ality, indeed, controls all that is in man: his body, his faculties, his freedom, 
his will, and his understanding. Hence marriage is the most profound 
and universal of unions. It makes two persons subsist in one nature in 
which all must be one: beliefs, ideas, virtues, joys and sorrows, trials and 
hopes. Nothing can escape the influence of its uniting power ; life, goods, 
the very bodies must be only one, according to the bold expression 
of Genesis, et erunt duo in carne una. This is what distinguishes the 
contract of marriage from all other contracts which go to make up 
the ordinary intercourse of human society; from moral contracts which 
deal with the higher sentiments, such as friendship and the like ; and from 
the commoner contracts in which some material thing is the principal 
object. . - . . By the law of nature the conjugal contract implies 
three things ; it implies the complete union of the man and the woman ; 
it implies a threefold object : offspring, the education of the parents them- 
selves, and the unity of the human species ; it implies a supreme principle, 
love. Now, complete union requires indissolubility: the object of the 
contract requires indissolubility ; the principle of union requires indissolu- 
bility. We must therefore conclude that indissolubility of marriage is 
ordained by natural law. (pp. 27-44.) 

T. B. SCANNELL. 


Nomenclator litterarius recentioris Theologie Catholice 
theologos exhibens qui inde a Concilio Tridentino 
floruerunt. Tom.I. Edit. altera plurimum aucta ab anno 
1564—1663. Ed. Hugo Hurter, 8.J. Oeniponte: Wagner. 
1892. 


HURTER, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 

« University of Innsbruck, has just brought out the second 
edition of the first volume of the above work. We need not point 
out its eminent value, since many years ago it has made its way 
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in the principal libraries of Europe as an indispensable guide to the 
literary treasures of our Catholic forefathers. The second edition 
is up to the high level of excellence which might be looked for from 
its eminent author. The desires of English students will be amply 
satisfied by F. Hurter’s indefatigable zeal in collecting and employ- 
ing for his purpose any recent literary works which have made their 
appearance in England. Amongst these we may especially notice 
the place given to Mr. Gillow’s able Bibliographical Dictionary. In 
consulting F. Hurter’s book, which exhibits the great Catholic 
scholars of the various European countries and classifies them ac- 
cording to the several departments of theology, any scholar will 
easily be able to form his judgment about their theological value. 
A very great boon will be hailed in the chronological tables of the 
theologians, arranged according to the several departments of 
theology, the indices and tables extending from page 507 to 630. 
BELLESHEIM. 


The School Manager: His Office and Duties in regard to 
Elementary Denominational Schools. By J. G. WEenuaw, 
Provost of Southwark. 2nd Edition.—Revised and Enlarged. 
London : 8S. Anselm’s Society, 1892. 


OME years ago, whilst speaking to one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools on the different books useful for 
reference on School management, Fitch’s, and one of the Inspector's 
own having been referred to, the Inspector asked ‘“‘Have you not got 
Wenham, if not,” he said, “get it at once, there is no better work 
on School management, at least from your Catholic point of view, 
and there is not any manager or teacher who would not be much 
benefited by reading it.” What was then said of the first edition is 
doubly true of the one before us. Years of experience as Religious 
Inspector, and Manager of rather a difficult school, and friendly 
acquaintance with many practical managers of large town schools, 
have added to the Provost’s previous store of knowledge, and have 
given him an insight into the difficulties that beset Catholic school 
government, and have allowed him to speak with a straight-forward 
openness on subjects that a younger man would+have found a 
diffidence in doing. The preliminary chapter attacks one of our 
gravest dangers that has been, snake-like, creeping stealthily into the 
spirit of our schools. Having laid down that 


The Office of Manager in Denominational Schools is not Primarily to 
promote success or obtain distinction in particular subjects of secular 
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instruction, but, while adequately attending to these, to subordinate them 
to the higher object for which the schools are maintained, that of their 
being before all things places of Christian education, (p. 2). 


The Provost goes on to say : 


Such being the primary and special purpose of our schools, it is 
important to note that their well-being, and even continued existence, is 
now hanging more on their being under the control of good Managers 
than anything else. And this is so from two causes. The principal one 
is that our schools have in many cases been drifting away into the 
influence and control of the Government Inspectors. And this is not 
because the Education Department gives that control to the Inspectors, 
but because often it is not taken up by the ex-officio Managers, or because 
they are unequal to their position. They do not understand enough about 
the work of the school and the duties of the teachers to be able either to 
direct or control them. Hence they are unabie to maintain the position 
of influence and authority, or to fulfil the functions that of right belong to 
them. 

The teachers do not feel able to look to them for assistance or guidance, 
and perhaps even get to regard themselves as Government servants under 
the legitimate direction of Her Majesty’s Inspector. Hence the Inspectors 
not unnaturally come to exercise a control, which is sought for them, in 
default of Managers who understand their office and business; while the 
Managers are not unnaturally timid and nervous in attempting matters 
which they are not versed in. Nor do they understand what belongs to 
the Inspector’s Department and what to their own. Not a few admit 
their ignorance and incapability on the subject. And so for want of 
competent Managers our schools are in danger of drifting, and are 
drifting, into the position of mere Government Schools. Nor can this be 
stopped by anything less than their having Managers who know their 
work and are able to maintain their position and exercise their function 
both in regard to the Teachers and the Inspectors. (pp. 2 and 8). 


How far some of the leaders of the teachers are answerable for 
this state of things it is hard to say. But this may be taken as an 
axiom, that an Inspector is not the one to advise with the teachers 
upon the requirements of a particular school, of which he only gets 
a very limited experience. Had every school to be modelled on the 
idiosyneracies of individual Inspectors, you would to-day have a 
chemical laboratory to destroy it to-morrow, and this year spend a 
small fortune on a pet reading book that another Inspector would 
hardly deign to touch with the tongs. A teacher in a town school 
where atmospheric influences forbade the vision of the stars, and 
nearly always that of the sun, asked for an orrery because the 
Inspector being a bit of an astronomer had hinted that such an 
instrument would be useful in the directions of the ideas of the 
children. Cheap orreries did not then exist; needless to say the 
request was not complied with, and if memory serves, the teacher 
wrote to the head of the training college and gave three months 
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notice. A pert Miss from who looked upon everything the 
Manager advised as so much wasted talk, was continually consulting 
Her Majesty’s Inspector who dwelt in the neighbourhood on all, 
even the minor details connected with the schools, until at last in 
sheer self-defence her notice had to be given her. An infallible 
teacher, backed up by a still more infallible Inspector, was more 
than the poor Manager could stand. A Manager must be able to 
hold his own. He knows the difficulties he has to contend with his 
people, their social status, their monetary capabilities, their weak- 
nesses ; his children, their character, their home surroundings, 
their dangers ; his teachers, their qualities for good or ill, their temper 
and their power. To usurp his office was never meant by Govern- 
ment; if he abdicates, so much the worse for the school, above all for 
its Catholic character. This book of Provost Wenham’s has for its 
aim, to give much needed help to uninformed Managers, to point 
out the rocks upon which they are likely to strike, and shoals of 
school difficulties. It should be read and re-read, and its contents 
well digested. There is another grave danger pointed out in the 
work, that of the cry of incompetency frequently urged by the so- 
called party of progress against voluntary school management. 
There is hardly any point in the management of a public Elementary 
School that is not touched upon in the “School Manager.” The 
position of Manager and his office are first developed, and well does 
the Provost urge that a Manager is something more than one who 
has by hook or by crook to keep the moneybags of the school in 
repair. 

This responsibility of finding the means presses so hard on the Manager 
of many a Denominationai School as to entirely engross his attention, and 
leave him no energy for many of his other school responsibilities which 
are in themselves far more important and which cannot be effectively 


attended to by anyone else; whereas the money responsibility might be 
taken up and attended to by a separate committee. (p. 10). 


A Manager as the writer well puts it, must be “an all round 
man” on the question of education. But this is no easy matter, 
and the difficulties besetting its attainment are hard to be overcome. 


There is no training school or training for Managers. Many, indeed, 
have by great pains and application overcome this difficulty, as they have 
come to realize what an important responsibility was laid upon them; 
but some do not see their deficiency, or trust to the light of nature to make 
up for it, without any special effort on their own part ; and much mischief 
is the result. 

The most essential qualifications of a Manager are the sound judgment, 
good sense, and firmness, which are the secrets of success in all the 
practical affairs of life. (pp. 14and 19). 
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The principles on which Catholic schools are to be conducted would 
seem to us easy of enunciation; but these principles are so 
constantly assailed that there is good reason for laying them before 
us afresh, and for calling to our minds some we may in the hurry and 
scurry of life have forgotten. The following are terse enough to 
remind us of our duties. 


The first and most fundamental of these principles is that which regards 
the end and object of the school, that it is for the good of the scholars. 
The school is for the sake of the scholars, not the scholars for the sake of 
the school. 

Teachers are coming to think they are “‘ put upon” in being required to 
attend to any religious subject in regard to the children. 

The Managers of a Christian School are bound, not by any means to 
neglect the education of children for their life in the world, yet they feel 
themselves still more bound to prepare them, by religious instruction and 
training, for the life beyond the grave. Their duty is to make the school 
before all things a place of Christian Education. And they have the 
teaching and tradition of the Church to guide them in this matter. 

A school, to be a success, must not only have the reality, but also the 
reputation of being good And for this obvious reason, that wherever there 
is any competiton, a school will only obtain scholars in proportion to its 
being in repute. Like a bank, it lives on its credit. If that is gone, or if 
it enjoys only a moderate reputation, the parents will begin to look for a 
better school, and even the children will learn to despise it. It must be 
valued by the parents and respected by the children, or it cannot hold its 
own. (pp. 21, 23, 24, 25.) 


Little good can be done with children for their future, unless 
the parents stand at the right hand of the Manager. But parents 
cannot hand over their responsibility into the power of Managers or 
Teachers, though State schools, and State institutions, and misplaced 
philanthropy are continually running in to take the helm at the 
family ship. Fathers and mothers cannot relinquish their hold and 
the steering still be safe. Masagers are warned against this evil and 
urged, whilst working with the parents, to remind them of their 
eternal obligations. 

The writer, after laying down his principles, proceeds to their 
practical application to the ordinary work of a Manager, in his duties 
towards the Government inspection, &c., and gives good, common- 
sense rules as to the dreaded bogie “ways and means,” advising 
honesty and candour in all dealings with the Education Department. 
The question of free or assisted education, the doubtful good of 
which has often occurred to some who have to deal with the poorer 
class, is taken in hand and different modes of supplementing the 
Government income considered. The writer has not laid down, 
what is to be feared is but too true, that the removal of school-pence 
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obligation seems to have already decreased the generosity of many 
of the working class. The future outlook, not of our schools alone, 
but of all that is depending on the pence of the poor, is not the 
brightest or happiest. Schools in America and elsewhere, unsup- 
ported by State aid, and side by side with those that are, flourish ; 
and a poverty-stricken Christian Brothers’ school in Ireland, is a 
thing unknown. The aid of the State is a boon dearly bought, and 
one we have but little reason to trust. Its reception may be the 
easing of our pockets to the lowering of our principles. Still we 
find ourselves where we do, and Provost Wenham shows us how to 


make the best of our bargain. 

The regulation of school hours, and the locking of the school 
door, sometime previous to the two hours necessary for secular 
instruction, so as to insist upon the children being in time for 
religious instruction given first thing in the morning, depends on the 
will of the Managers, and the following passages may be quoted 


with effect. 


It is the Managers who have the responsibility of settling the hours 
during which the school is open, and also the length of necessary 
attendance. They can make it a condition of the child being received 
that he conforms to the hours of the school, shutting the door and 
excluding him unless he comes by a certain time. The Education Depart- 
ment does not interfere with what Managers think fit to do in this matter, 
and distinctly directs Inspectors not to interfere with the Manager’s 
office. Thus the Managers can regulate the particular work that is to be 
done during the school-hours ; and the Government Inspector, in looking 
over the time-table, is directed not to withold approval to any time-table 
that gives two consecutive hours of secular instruction during each time 
that the school is open. 

Without losing sight of the fact that the practices of some dioceses, or 
the special circumstances of particular localities, may reasonably lead to 
some variety of rule, I will set down the conclusions arrived at by some of 
those whose experience and position entitle them to be listened to. They 
advise closing the door against late comers, and making an attendance of 
three hours necessary in the morning. When this is done the time may 
be fixed either at the beginning or the end of the morning attendance, 
according to convenience. More than an hour is not required if that time 
is well and fully employed. Less than three-quarters will not do, except 
in schools where there is a teacher to attend to each class, so that all can 
be taught at once. (pp. 90 and 98). 


The difficulties in obtaining good teachers and the ways of 
seeking them are well expressed, and the footnote on page 117 is 
worthy of the further consideration of the Catholic School Committee. 


The regulations concerning certificates and the rules on which they 
are granted will be found in the New Code (§ 55 et seq.). Schools must 
be conducted by certified teachers in order to receive Grants, and teachers 
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who desire to obtain certificates must both pass an examination and 
conduct a school successfully for about two years. They must show that 
they both understand their subjects and are able to teach them. 


The following passages must commend themselves to everyone. 
After saying that a good teacher must be one who has a knowledge 
of his art, the Provost proceeds : 


A thing more difficult to ascertain, but I should be inclined to rank it 
next in importance, is the teachers having what one may best describe as 
interest in their work. By this I mean, having the spirit of their profession. 
There are some teachers who, if they have not entered into the profession 
of teaching, yet at least remain in it, simply as a means of getting a living. 
They have no love for their work, and would gladly give it up. Such a 
spirit, or entire want of spirit, is a serious disqualification for success. 
Having an interest about one’s work and going about it with a willing 
mind, is not indeed enough of itself, without a knowledge of the business. 
But it is a wonderful help towards enabling those who labour under any 
deficiencies to make up for them. Those who have it oftentimes succeed 
better than cleverer people. This is especially likely to be the case in 
teaching, because it is less mechanical than other arts, and depends greatly 
on the spirit and interest of the teacher. Teachers who have this quality 
will be ready tolearn and be guided in that which they do not already 
know. It is, then, a point of special importance, and proportionate pains 
should be taken to ascertain that the teacher we engage has this spirit of 
interest in teaching and willingness to work. (p. 119). 


And again p. 126. 


Teachers ought to be treated with a great deal more consideration than 
is commonly given them; they ought to be paid well and be made comfort- 
able, to be respected in themselves and supported in their work. Managers 
would do well to take special pains, and make if necessary great exertions 
and sacrifices, and not spare themselves, so that they may make their 
teachers feel that they are well off, esteemed, cared for, and upheld in 
position, as far asit is possible; but there is no need to guard against 
impossibilities. . 

How much this last paragraph wants taking to heart, is seen in 
expressions of opinion called forth at some of the meetings of teachers 
which have been held during the past year. Of Managers it must be 
said by teachers, what St. Paul demanded of Titus—‘“nihil habens 
malum dicere de nobis.” —The very life of our schools is depending on 
this. Enough thanks cannot be given to Provost Wenham for his plain 
speaking in the chapter “The School Manager in relation to the 
Teachers,” a careful perusal of which would prevent many a Manager 
from losing a good teacher, owing to the application of a little tact. 
The following passage is so important it is wéll it should be given in 
full. Reticious INsTRUCTION: 


Over and above the points which he must see to, as in the subjects of 
secular instruction,—that the teacher has whatever books, materials, and 
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assistance are needed,—that the subject is solidly taught, and the essential 
parts well attended to,—the Manager has here to make sure that it is 
really an object of the teacher’s solicitude. He may look into the matter, 
and be satisfied that he has a good conscientious teacher, who is quite as 
anxious to bring on the children in religious as in secular subjects, and is 
one who understands how to teach it with the same method and skill; but 
he must at least assure himself that this is so. He may possibly find that 
his teacher has no certificate of proficiency in religious knowledge. Some 
have never tried to attain it. Others have failed; but, having succeeded 
in secular knowledge, are allowed to go on. Others have learned religion 
for themselves, but not - as one of of them expressed it—‘“‘to teach again.” 
Some have a very secular spirit, and do not always try to disguise the 
fact, that what they care for is the secular instruction. Nota few have 
got the idea that they are Government teachers, that their proper work 
and business is with secular subjects, and that in attending to religious 
instruction they are doing what is the work of the clergy, and is unfairly 
imposed on them. And some, who are well up in the methods and arts of 
overcoming common difficulties, and getting the children on in secular 
knowledge, do not think of applying the same good rules, careful organi- 
zation and skilful methods, when they come to religious instruction. This 
alone is taught in a slipshod and perfunctory manner. 


The chapter on Pupil Teachers should be read attentively. 
How much is depending on our encouraging young people, but more 
especially boys, to undertake the office of teacher. To be enabled to 
pass the hard examinations insisted on in the present system of 
Government inspection of pupil teachers, they must have less 
teaching and more time to study. Cannot most of those who have 
any intimate knowledge of schools recognise the truth and force of 
the following passage ? 


It is a part of the Manager’s duty, in visiting the school, to see how 
the pupil teachers are employed; to watch them at their work, and 
especially to see to it that they are not left alone in the care of their classes, 
but are supervised and assisted by the principal teacher in the art of 
teaching. I fear there are not a few teachers who think they do their duty 
to their apprentices by giving them instruction in their studies, so as to 
enable them to pass their own examination, although they do little or 
nothing in the way of training them in the art of teaching. I have 
repeatedly seen indications of the practice of leaving pupil teachers to go 
on by themselves in the charge of junior classes, while the head teachers 
gave themselves up to the charge of the senior classes; as if it were not an 
essential part of the teacher’s duty to show the pupil-teachers how to teach, 
to give them model lessons, to watch their performances, to correct their 
mistakes. To leave pupil-teachers, and especially young pupil-teachers, 
to take the sole charge of classes, is unfair to them, and unfair to the 
children of such classes, whose parents complain, and sometimes not 
unjustly, of their children being left to be taught by another child. (p.156) 


Schools there are to be found where, for the sake of economy, 
this abuse exists. The Department year by year increases its 
demands, and false economy having starved the junior classes will 
find itself at a discount in the higher. 
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The difficulties of pupil-teacher’s instruction and the overstock 
of teachers a few years ago induced the advisers of some of the 
Teacher’s Associations, not necessarily Catholic, to put many obstacles 
in the way of the employment of pupil-teachers, and the cry of the 
indifference of the teaching profession as a means of earning an 
honest livelihood was raised loud and clear. Pages 161 and 162 of 
the “School Manager” should be read by parents who are thinking of 
entering their children in the teaching profession ; they are instructing 
and encouraging, especially the following. 


The teacher’s work and position has some special advantages. His. 


position is one of great respectability and comparative independence. He 
is not tied to a particular locality, as business men and women very 
frequently are. His work is of a very interesting character, far removed 
above the mechanical humdrum of those engaged in trade and business. 
His hours of work are easy—a short morning, an interval for refresement 
of from one and a half to two hours, and then a still shorter afternoon, to 
be perhaps supplemented by an hour’s less laborious work in the private 


instruction of pupil-teachers. And thus he has considerable time left for: 


evening pursuits of his own. Then teachers enjoy special advantages in 
the amount of holidays allowed them. They have ordinarily, not one, but 
two days each week entirely free from professional work. They have 
commonly six weeks of holiday during the year. And should they fall ill, 
they do not run nearly such great risks, as in other employments, of at 
once losing their situation, or at least their salary. It is the amount of their 
salary that is complained of, especially as regards the masters. Yet they 
step into the salary, such as it is, at once; without having, as in many 
other employments, to go on for some years with a very scanty allowance. 
And they find their salary sufficient to allow them to marry at an earlier 
age, than others in the same social position. Sometimes they complain 
that they are not paid in proportion to their acquirements, but this is still 
more true of other and higher professions. And the teachers are some- 
times unmindful, that they owe those acquirements to their having adopted 
teaching as a profession. They are not bound by any external obligation 
to remain in the employment of school-teaching, nor prevented from 
obtaining something more lucrative, if they can do so. The advantages 
they enjoy in having received an excellent education have enabled some to 
rise to good positions, and have enabled many more to make themselves 
very comfortable in their present employment, by turning to account their 
extra time in some way not incompatible with it: and if individual 
instances can be quoted, of great success in other employments, so can 
they also in the profession of the school-teacher. (p. 162). 


Passing over two most interesting chapters on the Manager's 
relation to children and parents, we find a chapter on Discipline, 
and in this chapter the following. 


From what has been said it becomes clear how important, above 
everything else in a school, is attention to moral training, since upon it 
depends the formation of character, and upon character depends success 
in life. Particular attainments and accomplishments, and knowledge of 
special subjects in arts of science, sink into insignificance beside the 
moral qualities which form character. For it is character that directs the 
purpose and end to which knowledge and skill are used, and determines 
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whether they are to be used beneficially or mischieviously, whether the 
scholar is one to be depended on or not. 

No teacher I suppose will deny this, but it would seem there are some 
to be found who are disposed to regard this as not their affair, but that of 
the parents. Indeed! But is not a considerable portion of a child’s life 
spent in school under the teacher, and not under the parents? Does not 
the teacher accept the delegated care of the child from the parents, because 
they are not able to be with the child for many hours of the day, and do 
not feel equal to give it such complete instruction and careful training as 
they hope it will get at school? It is nothing less than absurd, that 
teachers should come forth into the world, trained and equipped to take 
charge of the education of children, yet proposing to neglect the most 
important part of their work—to act Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left 
out. (pp. 194 and 195). 

These words strike home more than the Provost gives them 
credit for doing. This formation of character is the very essence of 
the vocation of a Catholic teacher. A man cannot be one thing in 
school and another out. What he is as a character he will try and 
mould his children to. Men and women who teach for hire, and only 
whilst in class are not wanted in our schools, nor dare they say that 
they have been trained in school and college merely for this. 
Catholic teachers especially in these days of parental neglect, come 
after the priest to be in some wise guardians of the moral nature of 
those committed to their care. Woe to them if they have shirked 
this part of their accepted duty. 

The last two chapters of the book are devoted to Religious 
Instruction, and to the Art of Cathechising. To quote adequately 
from these chapters would mean to transcribe them; they are valuable 
every word, and worthy to be burnt into the system of every cleric 

. 
Manager, or not, of a school. The Provost calls upon us all to do 
our duty in this regard, which is the very reason for retaining our 
schools at such a sacrifice of time and means. To neglect these 
duties is to render the Catholic School inoperative ; to attend to them 
with care, diligence, and regularity is to change the face of the 
future generation. The money of the exchequer is jingling in our 
ears, and the souls of the children are in peril! A hurried preparation 
for a Diocesan Inspector’s visit, a collection of hard dry facts strung 
‘ together and forced into young minds for a time, a careless prayer, 
a room denuded of every Christian emblem, a worldly-minded 
teacher, a priest harassed for money and unable to get it in his 
poverty-stricken parish, and we expect as the result that our people 
should be numbered with the Saints; unless the children and their 
parents feel that it is religion first and religion always in our schools, 
we had better go at once to the Board, they have more appliances, 
and the ratepayers’ unemptiable pocket. How well the passages 
that follow express these ideas. 
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As regards ou: schools, religious instruction and training is the one 
object for which they are kept up. Why should we bestow so much care 
and pains in raising and maintaining schools, and making them efficient, 
when all this labour and anxiety might be saved by the children going’ to 
some of the numerous schools already existing, and quite ready to receive 
them—but for this one sole and simple reason, that there, our children 
would not learn their religion, and that, despite of their parents being 
Catholics, they would grow up anything but practical Catholics themselves ? 
Nothing, then, in the school can be of higher consequence than that for 
which the school itself exists. 

But we will suppose the Manager to be fully penetrated with the 
conviction of the high importance of careful religious instruction in schools. 
Yet it is not enough that the Manager should himself be convinced of the 
supreme importance of religious instruction and training; he must take 
care to bring out this importance, and make it evident to all in the school. 
Both teachers and children must see that he so regards it. He will do 
this first in his selection of a teacher, if he has to appoint one, taking care 
that he gets one who is well up in this part of his business, both in knowing 
it thoroughly, and in understanding how to teach it. And the Manager 
must go further. He must see that his teacher has fairly adequate ideas 
as to what good religious instruction is, and of its supreme importance. 
It is too readily taken for granted that because our teachers are taught in 
our Catholic Training Colleges, that therefore they are not only well up in 
the work of religious instruction, but also ready to display the same 
interest, zeal, and energy in attaining success in this part of their work as 
in the Government examination. The Manager must make it plain what 
importance he himself attaches to this subject, and that he will not engage 
nor keep a teacher who takes a different view. It does not seem to me 
that we have any right to insist on having piety as a necessary qualification, 
and it is certainly a dangerous thing to demand it, of any one seeking 
employment. What we have a right to expect in teachers is, their being 
well-principled and conscientious, and that they should give promise— 
because they possess faith and good principles themselves—of being 
successful in inculeating these on the children they are to take charge of. 
(pp. 203 and 214.) 


Had Provost Wenham the Guild proposed by the Bishops to 
our teachers in view when he quotes Mgr. Dupanloup on the 
Catechist ? a word of encouragement from the Provost to the 
teaching body should go a long way. There aré unions for social 
amusement, unions for mutual defence ; is it too much to expect a 
union for defending the rights of Almighty God? There are 
Government certificates of efficiency for secular teaching; why 
should not the teaching of religion which is infinitely more necessary 
be similarly safe-guarded ? now the Provost has time after bringing 
out this new edition of the “School Manager,” he would confer a 
boon beyond measure by giving us a work on somewhat similar lines 
on “The Catholic Teacher, his office and duties.” In any case, every- 
one of us must heartily concur in the wish that he may have health 
and strength to devote yet many years to the cause of Catholic 
Education. 

G. RICHARDSON. 
[No. 3 of Fourth Series.] oO 
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Seeds and Sheaves. Thoughts for Incurables. By Lapy Lovar. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1892. 
HESE “thoughts” are the expression of a mind which is pious, 
earnest, and refined. The “incurables” for whom the authoress 
writes are those who have grief or pain to carry without any hope 
of getting rid of it. Nothing can be more true or useful than to 
suggest that the lot of such servants of God resemble in many 
points that of the souls in purgatory. It is on this text that she 
writes, treating of work, cheerfulness, the world, suffering, widow- 
hood, etc., with many devout ideas, quaint references, and touching 
imaginations. Mr. Aubrey de Vere has contributed to the volume 
a page of verse, in which he very beautifully describes that higher 
state of the suffering sent on earth which may fitly be compared to 
the state of purgatory ; that land 


Hid ’mid the higher realms of Cleansing Pain. . . 
Where Passion storms no longer, where self-love, 
Pierced by God’s winter, withers to the root. 


(a) Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, for 
every day in the month. Translated from the German by 
Rev. Augustine McClory, O.S.F. Freiburg: B. Herder, Sm. 


8vo. pp. vii.—308. 
(b) Moments before the Tabernacle. Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates Ltd. Sm. 8vo. pp. vii.—62. 


HE former of these two useful little works begins with B. 
Margaret Mary’s Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 
Each visit is divided into three parts, viz: Salutation, Subject of 
Meditation, and Conclusion. The translator has done his work well, 
and has succeeded in producing in clear simple English a book 
helpful as well as devotional. Those who are engaged in professional 
or commercial life will find it of great assistance to them. But it 
can be used with profit by all who are devout to our Blessed Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. It contains also prayers for Mass, con- 
fession, short acts before and after communion, the Nine Offices of 
the Sacred Heart, with acts of Consecration and Reparation. 

Father Matthew Russell’s little work is made up of fifty short 
readings suitable for visits. They take various forms, sometimes of 
narrative, of prayer, and of meditation. This is freely interspersed 
with poems, more or less appropriate. There are in the little work 
many beautiful and suggestive thoughts, and those who have but a 
few minutes to spare, and are not yet masters of mental prayer, will 
find it a useful companion in their visits to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. H 
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The Glories of Divine Grace. By Dr. JoszPH SCHEEBEN. 
Translated from the Fourth Revised German Edition. By a 
Benedictine Monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Ind. Second 
edition. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 

E need only announce the second English edition of a book 
on Divine Grace, in which Dr. Joseph Scheeben, of 

Cologne, and the American Benedictine, his translator, have given 

to the world the devout and fertile thoughts of Father Eusebius 

Mereinberg, and much besides. It is most useful to priests and to 

the thoughtful laymen. 


The Passage of Our Lord tothe Father. (Conclusion of the 
Life of Our Lord). By HENry JAMES CoLERIDGE, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1892. 

HIS concluding volume of the Rev. Father Coleridge’s Life of 

Our Lord is written like the rest with much devotion and 
simplicity, and furnishes a most pious commentary on the Gospel 
narrative, from the Agony in the Garden to the Ascension. At 
page 416 occur the following words which few will read without 
emotion :— 

The writer had proceeded thus far with the conclusion of his work, when 
he became aware that the time was approaching when it would be necessary 
no longer to struggle against the gradual failure of power of which he 
had already felt more than one symptom. It, therefore, seemed better 
to leave the concluding chapters, and to try to supplement it with a few 
paragraphs . . . taken from a former work. 

There is at the end of the volume a useful “harmony” of the 
Gospel narrative of the Passion, Resurrection, and Forty Days. It 
may be noted that Father Coleridge has given the world no less 
than twenty-seven volumes on the Life of our Lord, including two 
on Our Lady; and that he has published about ten other volumes on 
various Saints and on spiritual subjects. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Epwarp Spencer BeEestEy. London: 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

ROFESSOR BEESLEY’S contribution to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series of English statesmen is a sketch of the reign and work 

of Queen Elizabeth, and in many respects fulfils the conditions 
expressed by the motto he has adopted from Tacitus, “sine odio et 
studio.” Within the short compass of 240 pages he has given us a 
graphic picture of the leading incidents of this long and eventful 
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reign. He is an interesting guide—undoubting, clear, and fearless— 
through the dark labryrinths of intrigue, of plot and counter-plot. 

Nor do we doubt that he has endeavoured to deal out justice 
with an even hand to the opposing parties in the bitter contests of 
which he has had to treat—a matter of no small difficulty, owing to 
the continuance of those contests at the present day. In spite of 
the Anglican teachings of to-day, he boldly recognises that the 
Church set up by Elizabeth after the break with Rome was a State 
Church, which illogically settled the questions of government and 
worship before that of doctrine. In spite, too, of his evident 
admiration for Elizabeth’s policy, he is in no way blind to her faults, 
nor slow to acknowledge them. Whilst he calls attention to her 
ability in dealing with the difficulties of State, and in extricating 
herself from the entanglements of intrigue, he paints her as a woman 
with few womanly qualities—a woman with no womanly tenderness, 
who could neither love nor hate; irreligious at heart, yet so 
domineering in spirit and so impatient of contradiction that she must 
needs persecute to establish outward conformity in religion ; a heart- 
less coquette, who played with the deepest feelings of nature, and who 
was clever enough to hide a tortuous policy of falsehood, delay, and 
intrigue under the cloak of feminine weakness and irresolution. At 
the same time, we think that no one will rise from a careful perusal 
of the book without seeing that Professor Beesley is thoroughly 
convinced upon three points: The pre-eminent ability of Elizabeth ; 
the treason of Mary Stuart and her complicity in Darnley’s murder ; 
and the fact of a Jesuit plot, upon evidence, if “not quite conclusive,” 
sufficiently warranted by presumption. He attributes the success of 
the policy of the reign to Elizabeth, rather than to the capable, devious 
ministers who surrounded her, explaining the waywardness and 
irresolution, of which they so frequently complained, as the working 
out of a wise policy of delay. He has no doubt that Mary Queen of 
Scots only ceased scheming to hurl Elizabeth from her throne when 
her head was off her shoulders ; that she married Darnley without 
loving him, and consented, though with compunction, to his murder, 
because she had learned to love Bothwell to infatuation ; and that 
finally she lost her life by seeking that of Elizabeth. 


These are still seriously converted questions, and should not be 
dismissed as definitively settled with such phrases as “it was 
notorious,” “universally ascribed,” &c., without at any rate being 
supported by quotation of, or reference to, authorities. Chapter VII. 
is called “the Papal attack,” and describes the work of Cardinal 
Allen, the coming of the missionaries, and “the Jesuist plan.” 
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Professor Beesley, while acknowledging that Campion declared that 
“he had been forbidden to meddle with worldly concerns,” and that 
nothing inconsistent with this was proved against him, airily asserts 
that “we cannot doubt that his employers aimed at re-establishing 
Catholicism in England by rebellion and foreign invasion.” This 
chapter, with its condemning title, doubtless unconsciously to 
Professor Beesley, is, in the main, one more contribution to what 
Cardinal Newman described as the “ Protestant tradition.” Yet we 
find in it the following passage, descriptive of the Reformation out 
of the Church, and within its pale :— 

The religion which had nurtured Bernard and 4 Kempis was deserted, 
not merely as being untrue, but as incompatible with the highest spiritual 
life—nay, as positively corrupting to society. This imagination, of course, 
had but:a short day. The return to the bible and the doctrines of 
primitive Christianity, the deliverance from “the Bishop of Rome and 
his detestable enormities” were not found to be followed by any general 
improvement of morals in Protestant countries. He that was unjust was 
unjust still; he that was filthy was filthy still. The repulsive contrast too 
often seen between sanctimonious professions and unscrupulous conduct 
contributed to the disenchantment. In the meanwhile a great regeneration 
was going on within the Catholic Church itself. Signs of this can be 
detected quite as early as the first rise of Protestantism. It is, therefore, 
not to be attributed to Protestant teaching and example, though doubtless 


the rivalry. of the younger religion stimulated the best energies of the older, 
ke. (page 134.) 


The italics are our own. J. B. MILBuRN. 


Ein Cyklus christlicher Gemaelde aus der Katakombe der 
heiligen Petrus und Marcellinus. Zum ersten Mal 
herausgegeben von JOSEPH WILPERT. Mit 9 Tafeln in 
Lichtdruck, Freiburg: Herder. 1891. 


GR. WILPERT, whose learned work “ Principienfragen der 
christlichen Archeologie” we duly noticed in the DuBLIN 
REVIEW, October, 1889, presents us with another dissertation not 
less able and useful than the former one. Where Bosio, 397 
years ago, failed, the eminent skill of Mgr. Wilpert has 
succeeded. In the catacombs of St. Peter and Marcellinus he 
has succeeded in deciphering and tracing the all but obliterated 
paintings adorning the camera No. 54. These are reproduced in a 
scholarly manner on nine photogravure plates. The results of his 
critical enquiry, based on immense learning in dogmatic theology 
and archeological literature, both ancient and modern, lead to the 
conclusion that these paintings exhibit a full and detailed illustration 
of the most prominent truths and facts connected with the mystery 
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of the Incarnation of Our Lord. These precious discoveries are 
followed up by practical conclusions drawn from the Star of the Magi, 
as a symbol of Christ and the various representations of the Holy 
Kings. But it is to the chapter “meaning of the pictures of the 
Orante” that we wish above all to call the attention of students of 
Archeology. The conclusion of this peculiarly able chapter is that 
the Orante is a symbol of the blessed soul in heaven interceding for 
those whom she has left behind on earth. Proceeding from these 
simple facts to the highest principles of ancient Christian painting, 
Mgr. Wilpert admirably demonstrates the final end at which the 
Christian aimed. Those who caused the paintings to be executed in 
the catacombs would thereby solemnly declare their Catholic Faith. 
For the visitors to these sacred spots the paintings were an earnest - 
exhortation to prayer and meditation on the prominent truths of 
their creed, and not least for the departed souls whose earthly 
remains were there deposited. For the graves themselves the 
paintings were a suitable adornment. _It is to be hoped that works 
of this kind, combining as they do profound and vast learning with 
eminent piety, will make their way in Christian families and 
public libraries. BELLESHEIM. 


Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. 

E have received more publications from this Society than we are 
able to notice as fully as we should desire. A new series of 
“‘ Historical Papers,” edited by the Rev. John Morris, 8.J., has been 
commenced. Of these two are already issued, The Spanish Inquisition, 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 8.J., and The False Decretals, by the 
Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. They will serve as satisfactory explanations 
for those who are prepared to accept the writers as authorities, but 
as aids to controversialists they might have contained more refer- 
ences to original sources. The continuity theory of Anglican 
invention is tested in a pamphlet also by Fr. Smith, 8.J., under the 
title “ Was St. Aidan an Anglican?” In a larger work by Fr. 
Clarke, 8.J., we have a welcome examination of Theosophy, its teach- 
ings, its marvels, and its true character. This latest of modern 
mysteries has been such a haze to the uninitiated that it is refreshing 
to find a definition of Theosophy at the commencement of the work. 
The writer also gives his opinions on the kindred subjects, Spiri- 
tualism, Hypnotism, Thought Reading, and Mesmerism. The 
Biographical series of this society has lately been increased by lives 
of Frederick Ozanam, by B. F. C. Costelloe, M.A.; St. Gregory the 

Great, by Rev. A. J. Saxson, and St. Cuthbert, by Mrs. Francis Kerr. 

C. R. 
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Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. Firzparricx. London: 
Longmans. pp. x., 333, Index. 14s. 


R. FITZPATRICK has added another to the many claims he 
i already possesses on the grateful recognition of the student 
of Irish history. That portion of the history of Ireland known as 
the “ Union” period has been the fruitful field of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
researches for many years past. He comes before us, therefore, as 
a specialist in his own domain. His last volume, “Secret Service 
under Pitt,” has not fallen below the high level of that historical 
accuracy and attractiveness with which his previous works have 
been distinguished. The whole subject is a sad one. It tells of the 
attempts of a people driven to madnesss by oppression, who sought 
to right their wrongs by a long series of secret unions that ever 
seemed on the point of bursting out into a successful rebellion, but 
ending invariably in failure. If anything were needed to show the 
simple madness of secret intrigue as contra-distinguished from open 
constitutional agitation, Mr. Fitzpatrick supplies materials in 
abundance. In one sense the book is painful reading. It is the 
record of duplicity and cold-blooded treachery as shameless as 
history can show. The work contains an excellent index. 

P. LYNCH. 


Julius Cesar, and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial 
System. By W. WarpeE Fowter, M.A. Heroes of the 
Nations’ Series. G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York and London: 
1892. 


OR this sketch of the career of Cesar we have nothing but 
praise. It is exactly what such a work, intended for popular 
reading, should be. Without entering too fully into any tedious 
minutiz, the author has brought the man and his times vividly 
before us. This he has achieved by a close familiarity with his 
subject, combined with a masterly grouping of facts, and by the 
presentation of them ina style which is at once scholarly, picturesque, 
and brilliant. 

After sketching in with a light broad touch the general history 
of Rome, Mr. Fowler shows how Cesar was born at a time when 
“the old Roman family life began to show signs of breaking up, and 
the old religion lost its hold, . . . and when it was clear that 
some change in the Government was necessary.” The old oligarchy 
was luxurious and effete, the democracy was seething with discontent ; 
there was nothing to save the state but a strong one-man govern- 
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ment. For this, Cesar, though he was not the founder, much less 
the organiser of the Roman Empire, prepared the way. 

In Chapter XVIII. we have a clever summary of Cesar’s use of 
the absolute power conferred upon him after his victories at Pharsalus 
and in Africa. The three evident demands upon him asa ruler 
were the reconstruction of the machinery of Government, the social 
question of the day, and the political reorganisation of the Empire. 
Cesar made attempts to solve each of these urgent needs—attempts 
which were cut short by his assassination. By his vigour he prevented 
immediate anarchy; reduced the number of recipients of free corn, 
the distribution of which had made Rome the refuge for all the lazy 
paupers of Italy; and endeavoured to abolish the necessity of 
relief by removing the unemployed of Italy to the provinces, where 
they were to be settled as colonists, and given a chance of gaining a 
livelihood. His ideas for the political reorganisation of the state 
were: first, the conception of a central unit, not now ina city, but 
a man; secondly, a local government applicable throughout the 
system, but with modifications suited to place, character and pre- 
existing institutions. 

As in the life of Sir Philip Sidney, there is an abundance of 
excellent and appropriate illustrations and maps. We heartily 
commend this book to the general reader, and to the student. The 
one will be interested, the other encouraged by appreciative guidance ; 
both will be agreeably informed. 

As an example of the style we extract at random the following 
passage, describing the idea given us of Cesar by the Commentaries: 


Though Cesar keeps himself, his personal feelings and experiences, 
most carefully in the background while he tells his story, his book is yet 
far the most valuable evidence we possess as to his character and intellect. 
He is there, indeed, inseparable from his army—an individual unit, though 
the chief and guiding one, in an irresistible combination of forces. In 
reading the book we are placed, as it were, on some commanding height, 
looking down on the plains of Gaul, and seeing armies in motion below; 
we rarely get a glimpse of the personal details of military life, the hardships, 
the anxieties, the incessant vigilance and toil. The one cool head which 
guides all operations seems untroubled by any obstacles, and lifted clear 
above the petty details either of disappointment or success. The tale 
moves on with hardly an attempt to rouse the imagination or stir the 
blood, even in an age when all rhetorical devices were at the command of 
every educated man . . . The absence of sensitiveness, of egotism, 
and of passion, are characteristic both of the book and the man. Even 
in the most perilous moments, and in the most adventurous undertakings, 
we can see as we read that he was a man of facts, and not of imagination; 
or at least that the special kind of imaginative power which every great 
conqueror and explorer has in some degree possessed—Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cortes, Clive, Napoleon,—was in him kept in strict subordination to 
reason, and to the exigencies of every day. (pp. 130, 181.) 


J. B. Mizpurn. 
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Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, or an outline of the History 
and Development of the Gild System, with special reference to 
its application to Trade and Industry, together with a full 
account of the Gild and Trading Companies of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, by Rev. 
J. M. Lampert, M.A., L.L.D., Vicar of Newland, Hull, and 
Chairman of the Hull School Board. Hull: A. Brown and 
Sons; London: Simpkin and Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and 
Co. 1891. pp. 414. Large 8vo. 


N the above volume we have a valuable contribution to the 
literature upon Guilds—or Gilds, as the author following Mr. 
Skeat (in contrast, we think to the majority of writers) prefers that 
the word should be written. 
The subject of Guilds is a singularly fascinating one, and makes 
a strong appeal to the interest of the social economist not less than 
to the student of our early religious history. Mr. Lambert is 
sufficiently defiant of modern methods to begin at the beginning, 
and devotes his opening chapter to the sociological theories upon 
the origin of Guilds as presented in the “ Principles of Sociology ” 
of Herbert Spencer, “The Early Institutions” of Sir Henry Maine, 
and the “Microcosmus” of Hermann Lotze. These authorities agree in 
regarding the Guild as the creation of the hereditary lawof transmitted 
aptitudes by which families tended to pursue the same calling, 
and to unite together for its furtherance and defence. This theory is 
illustrated by an interesting account of the Guilds existing amongst 
the populations in India, extracted from Sir. W. Hunter’s “ Indian 
Empire.” Passing from this earlier study of origins, the author 
in his second chapter, deals with the Guild as we find it in the 
eikadeis and collegium of Greek and Roman antiquity. The results 
furnished by Grote, Mommsen, and Professor Mahaffy are judiciously 
set forth, and a translation (covering three pages) of the inscription 
at Lanuvium (A.D. 133) taken from the appendix of Mommsen’s “ De 
Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum,” enables the reader to examine 
for himself a Roman Guild in its full-blown development, and to trace 
its marvellous analogies with the English Guild of the Middle Ages. 
In his third chapter, Mr. Lambert has fairly set the Guild down 
upon English soil, and is earnest in supporting the gyldan (to pay, or 
to worship) etymology of the name as given by Bishop Smythies, 
Mr. Walford, and by Gross in his “Gilda Mercatoria,” but 
contested by Mr. Toulmin Smith, the editor of “Early English 
Guilds,” who would seek the origin of the word in the Welsh 
gwyl, a feast or holiday. Upon the whole, the arguments of 
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analogy as found in the Guild system are held to support the view 
put forward so strongly by Mr. Coote in his “ Romans in Britain,” 
that the Romanized element of this country had a persistent and 
powerful influence in shaping the institutions of the Anglo-Saxon 
pertod. The three essential features of the Guild proper—common 
payment—fellowship confirmed by oath—and periodical meetings— 
are traced through nine Anglo-Saxon Guilds. The Christian and 
Catholic faith of England in Anglo-Saxon times naturally gave 
form and spirit to the Guilds of the period, and the rules of the 
Guild of Exeter prescribes ‘“ Each Guild brother to bring 2 sesters 
of malt, and each cnight one sester and a sceat of honey, and say 
Masses for the living and the dead.” ‘“ At the death of a brother, 
each man six Masses and each man five pence.” In like manner 
the Guild founded by Orcy and the men of Abbotsbury “to the 
honour of God, the worship of St. Peter and the hele of their own 
souls ” ordained that there should be paid “ Three days before St. 
Peter’s Mass, from each Guild brother one penny, or one penny- 
worth of wax—look which the minister most needed—and if any 
of our fellowship should pass away from us, let each brother contri- 
bute a penny over the corpse for the soul’s hele.” Each brother is to 


accompany the corpse to the minister “and earnestly pray there for 


its soul.” 
The concluding paragraph of the ordinance of this interesting 


early English Guild, as given by Mr. Lambert, is as follows :— 


Now we have Faith through God’s assistance, that the aforesaid 
ordinance if we rightly maintain it, shall be to the benefit of us all. Let us 
earnestly from the bottom of our hearts beseech Almighty God, ete. 


Here Mr. Lambert arrests the quotation, feeling rightly, no 
doubt, that the passage which follows would be immaterial to the 
subject with which he is dealing. However, to many readers of 
the DUBLIN REVIEW, the sequel thus buried under the “etc.” 
would be by no means the least interesting part of the document, 
and the fact must be our apology for continuing the quotation at 
the point where Mr. Lambert leaves off. 


‘*¢___. to have mercy on us, and also his Holy Apostle St. Peter to make 
intercession for us, and take our way unto eternal rest, because for his sake 
we have gathered this guild together; he hath the power in heaven to 
admit into heaven whomso he will, and to exclude whomso he will not, even 
as Christ himself spake unto him in his gospel: ‘‘ Peter, I give to thee the 
keys of heaven, and whatsoever thou wilt have bound on earth, the same 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt have unbound on 
earth, the same shall be unbound in heaven. Let us have hope and trust 
in him, that he will guide us here in this world, and after death be a help to 
our souls. May he bring us to eternal rest! Amen.” 

(Kemble’s Saxons in Britain. Vol. 1, p. 512). 
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When the author crosses the dividing line of the Conquest, the 
materials under his hands become more interesting and abundant. 
As a point of contact between the Church and English Commerce, 
it is noteworthy that one of the most ancient of the Hanse or 
Merchants-Guilds of the country, that of St. John of Beverley, 
obtained its character from Thurstan, Archbishop of York. 

Happily for those engaged in the study of Guilds, in the year 
1388 the Crown ordered a return to be made of all Guilds through- 
out the kingdom, and this invaluable record has been placed within 
the reach of all readers by Mr. Toulmin Smith, in the edition of 
English Guilds made for the Early English Text Society. In the 
work before us, we have not only given to us a useful summary of 
the main features of these institutions with special reference to the 
Gilda mercatoria, but a most helpful side-light has been cist upon 
the subject by a chapter devoted to contemporary and analogous 
organisations on the Continent. While dealing with English Guilds 
in general as the wider circle of his subject, the author has focussed 
his attention in a special manner upon the six religious Guilds of 
Kingston-upon-Hull—the Guilds of Holy Trinity, of St. John the 
Baptist, of Corpus Christi, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of St. 
Barbara, and of St. Clare. Here we are indebted to Mr. Lambert 
for a full treatment of the Guild of Corpus Christi, which he rightly 
describes in the light of the Guild of the same name established at 
York, and of which the register has been published by the Surtees 
Society. The following quotation from Mr. Lambert’s work will 
enable Catholic readers to estimate the value and interest which its 
pages must possess for them, in making them realise how much, in 
the great central dogma of their worship, they are at one with 


. their forefathers before the Reformation :— 


The Register of the Corpus Christi Gild of York contains very full and 
interesting documents oe the nature of that fraternity in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The first point which strikes the reader who 
compares these with the Hull ordinances is that the later York Gild was 
founded in 1408 ‘‘ by chaplains and other worthy parsons both secular and 
regular” and ‘‘to the praise and honour of the most sacred body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This religious character appears throughout, like that 
in the celebrations on the Continent to the present day. In asermon 
prefixed to the Register of the Corpus Christi Gild at York, we have clearly 
laid down the purely religious objects sought to be attained by its forma- 
tion, and the manner in which these were connected with the current 
teaching as to the Holy Sacrament and the unity of the Church. 
After dilating on the text ‘‘ Hoc est Corpus meum,” the preacher continues : 
‘“Wherefore, dearly beloved, when our fraternity is established in 
veneration of that precious sacrament, we shall be peacefully gathered 
together in the unity of the Faith of the Caurch, as it were a homogeneous 
part of the mystical body of Christ in prayers, vows, and almsgiving, and 
the unity and concord of the fraternity rooted in charity, which is one in 
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root and sevenfold in | ew po of works of pity, as the body of Christ is 
one under the forms of bread and wine, nevertheless the same body appears 
under these forms ; a sevenfold miracle as appears figuratively from the one 
book sealed under seven seals.” The ordinances which are given in accord- 
ance with the seven rules of charity, enjoin that the government of the 
Gild is to be in the hands of six chaplains or keepers, who are to be chosen 
yearly on the Sunday within the octave of the festival of Corpus Christi ; all 
members are to be present at the Mass on the same Sunday, and to pay 2d., 
when there shall be said also an obit with note for all deceased members. 
On Corpus Christi day, all the chaplains are to go in procession in surplices, 
and two at least of the masters with white wands to order the procession. 
Ten lights are to be borne before the Sacrament. 


The number of persons whose names are recorded as having 
joined the Guild between 1408 and 1546 amounts to 16,850. The 
latter portion of the book is devoted to the Craft Guilds, and closes 
with a chapter which traces the connection of the Guild System and 
the Christian Church. The clearness of the text is enhanced by 
several illustrations, and the whole work completed by an excellent 
index. All students of English Pre-Reformation life will feel 
grateful to Mr. Lambert for a most interesting book upon a most 


interesting subject. 
J. M. 


Die Matrikel der Universitat Koln 1389 bis 1559. Erster 
Band 1389 bis 1466 Bearbeitet von Dr. Hermann Keussen. 
2 vols. Bonn: 1892. 


HIS edition of the register of the Ancient University of Cologne 

is a seasonable addition to those of Oxford, edited by C. W. 
Boase, and of the old universities of Heidelberg, Erfurt and Rostock 
in Germany. The editor of this work does not propose to extend his 
edition beyond the year 1559, a scheme we do not approve. 
Although it is true that the Cologne Alma Mater was considerably 
weakened by the outbreak of the great ecclesiastical revolution of the 
sixteenth century, nevertheless after that disastrous event it continued 
until its extinction to exercise a far-reaching influence in vindicating 
Catholic doctrine and maintaining Catholic life. The first volume 
covers a little more than a century, from its foundation by Boniface 
IX., A.D. 1389 to 1501. In the first volume of my history of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland (I., p. 444, German edit.) I pointed out 
the fact that that country had in the period immediately preceding 
the Reformation begun a higher life in culture and literature, and 
as a proof of this I mentioned many Scotch scholars who had pursued 
their studies in Continental Universities, especially that of Cologne. 
From this present edition we learn that no less than 130 Scocchmen 
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are enrolled on the register. It is not necessary to give their names 
as they can easily be seen under “Scotia” in the second volume. 
The dioceses of St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen are most frequently 
mentioned. Amongst the students we find clerks, dignitaries, and 
friars. England is represented by ten, and Ireland by two students, 
apparently brothers, Thomas and William de Archadya. Public 
libraries will do well to avail themselves of these volumes. 


A. BELLESHEIM. 


The Making of Italy, 1856—1870. Py The OClery, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Kegan, Paul, 
Treneh, Trubner & Co. 1892. 


HIS is a solid book of 530 pages, covering the eventful period 
which began in the Austrian war in Lombardy in ’59 and 
ended at Porta Pia in Rome. We had no good history in English 
of these events; although detached accounts of various events were 
not wanting in reviews and reports. This work gives us a genuine 
history of the Italian events of our own times. The O’Clery writes 
well, and of course the materials are abundant and authentic. The 
book opens with Cavour, the mainspring of the whole movement. 
Few men were more adroit in the political and diplomatic entangle- 
ments of the times than the Ex-engineer, who, as Prime Minister of 
Italy, drew Germany and France to fight his battles. In 1856 the 
map of Italy was unlike what it is now. Austria held Lombardy, 
and was installed at Milan. The Dukes of Modena and Parma and 
the Pope were sovereigns of the middle, and Francis II. of Naples 
ruled the south and Sicily. The two forces at work of a revolution- 
ary character were the Government of Sardinia, bound by the inter- 
national laws that regulate the intercourse of civilized nations, and 
the Carbonari. The latter honeycombed every department and 
forced the pace. Sardinia was monarchic; the Carbonari were re- 
publican. The struggle for unity began in 1859, when Louis 
Napoleon, whose character gets more besmirched for lying, deceit, 
treachery, hypocrisy and (in war) incapacity, drove the Austrians 
back upon Venetia behind the Quadrilateral, and dictated in the 
midst of victory the sudden peace of Villafranca. Venetia was 
recovered in 1866, when Bismarck was pounding the Austrians at 
Sadowa. The Piedmontese moved against the Austrians and lost 
the battle of Custozza, while Persano, the Italian Admiral, lost the 
fight of Lissa in the Adriatic. This closed the war against Austria. 
The Piedmontese ceded to Napoleon Nice and Savoy, as payment 
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for the French intervention of 1859. On the south, another policy 
was being adopted; the Sardinian Government was encouraging a 
revolution in Naples by means of the secret societies. Ata time 
when Victor Emmanuel’s minister was at the court of Naples, his 
government was labouring to overthrow a friendly sovereign. This 
is the most painful feature of this painful history. There would be 
as high a sense of honour among burglars in Seven Dials, or cut- 
throats on Hampstead Heath, as there was in the cabinets of Europe 
during this period. Garibaldi’s troops were strengthened by regulars 
of the Sardinian army and officered by Sardinian officers, and con- 
veyed in Sardinian ships, and convoyed to Sicily by a section of the 
Sardinian fleet, at a time when the Sardinian minister at Naples was 
giving all kinds of friendly assurances to the King of Naples. We 
in England were no better. Admiral Mundy’s fleet hampered the 
action of the Neapolitan fleet, and British blue-jackets were on the 
Garibaldian side at the Volturno, while we kept Mr. Elliot (now Sir 
Henry Elliot) as our representative in Naples. Count Armin later 
on in Rome, the Prussian minister to the Pope, while enjoying the 
privileges of a minister at a friendly court, appears riding among the 
staff of the invading army in 1870, and we know, that Mr. Odo 
Russell’s residence was the headquarters where plots were entered 
into against the Government to which he was accredited. The 
various campaigns, with the eveuts which led up to them, are well 
described from official sources, 1859 in the north; 1860 in the 
middle and south; and 1870, the final invasion of Rome, are all well 
described, and the result is a sound historical work, as readable as 
Me.Carthy’s “History of our Own Times.” The legislation of the 
period throws great light on the deep chasm that separates the 
kingdom of Italy from the Church. The Siccardi laws, the marriage 
laws, the confiscation of Church property, and the education laws, 
show what a weakening it must be to Italy to have the bulk of the 
nation still Catholic, hostile for conscience sake; above all it shows 
what a deep-rooted hatred of the Catholic Church there is in official 
Italy. Italian finance is well described, and last, but for the Italians 
not least, the deadlock with the Papacy. How can Italy stand with 
the moral weight of the Catholic Church against her? The O’Clery 
hints at a solution already repudiated by Pius [X.—the federation of 
the Italian States. Italy is at war with the whole Catholic world. To 
strengthen herself against it she is ruined financially, and still is not 
safe from France or Austria. Germany can create a ferment in Italy 
by a reference to the Temporal Power, or a civil letter to the Pope. 
We recommend this book to all educated Catholics. The Temporal 
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Power is still the great question; it involves the liberty of the church. 
In the discussions still to take place (for as soon as present compli- 
cations in certains places are got rid of, this question must again be. 
raised) information is necessary, and the whole plot is well described 
by The O’Clery, who served in the defence of Rome in 1870. We 
venture to make two recommendations: an index would increase the 
value of the book, and three maps of Italy—I., Italy before 1859; 
IL., Italy after 1859 and 1860; III., Italy after 1870. Good coloured 
maps would make a reader follow more intelligently the course of 
events; and battle-maps like Allison’s would enable us to follow the 
fighting better than the skeleton lines in the present maps. We 
make these suggestions because “The Making of Italy” will live asa 
sound historical work. Don ABBONDIO. 


Thoughts and Teachings of Lacordaire. Dublin: Gill and 
Son. 1892. 8vo. pp., 283. Price 3/6. 


HEN theological accuracy attends on burning eloquence and 
graceful diction the preacher’s words deserve to be carried 
in the most catholic language over the whole earth. The anonymous 
translator of Pére Lacordaire’s Thoughts and Teachings has 
rendered a valuable service to all English-speaking Catholics who 
have not completely assimilated the tongue of Moliére and Pierre 
Loti. The selections are made with real judgment, and form short 
solutions of everyday questions such as, ¢g., Freedom of speech, 
the employment of material force against heretics, Catholicity and 
human misery, the future religion, &c. Busy people will find 
many a spiritual tonic and wisdom help in its pages. The book 
should be a treasure for young men in and out of Ireland. 
“Youths,” wrote Cardinal Newman, “need a masculine religion.” 
The religion preached in this tastefully got-up volume is essentially 
masculine, noble love, heroic endurance, simple duty. The trans- 
lation is skilfully done. 
GILBERT HIGGINS. 


On the Modification of Organisms. By Davip Syme. Mel- 
bourne: George Roberstone & Co. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. pp. 164. 

HIS is a valuable contribution to the rapidly growing stock of 
anti-Darwinian literature. It was inevitable that in the case 

of such a theory as that of Mr. Darwin, which depended for plausi- 
bility almost entirely on the skilful advocacy of its author—an 
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advocacy which though never consciously dishonest was yet of the 
nature of special pleading—there should come a reaction so soon as 
eapable observers began to look at things for themselves, instead of 
merely seeking for arguments that might serve the Darwinian cause ; 
and there are many evidences that this time has at last arrived. 
Mr. Syme is a shrewd observer, and, unlike many others, thinks for 
himself, and prefers to ask in every instance what may be the 
real meaning of the facts, not how they can be made to tally with a 
preconceived idea. He begins with a ruthless criticism of Mr. 
Darwin’s terms and definitions, showing how inexact they are, and 
how much this vitiates the conclusions based upon them. It may, 
perhaps, be thought that on this point he is hypercritical, as how- 
ever loose be the Darwinian phraseology it is quite possible to 
gather from it what is meant; but at least it is refreshing in 
these days to meet with a writer who insists in such a discussion on 
rigorous exactitude in the use of words. Passing from the verbal 
question Mr. Syme proceeds to the examination of the facts of 
nature and of Darwinian theories in regard of them, showing by a 
great number of examples how, in order to make a case, convenient 
facts have been taken and awkward facts overlooked, and how 
utterly inadequate are the explanations offered to explain what we 
observe in numberless instances. This is undoubtedly the most 
valuable part of the book, and though it does not profess to cover 
anything like the whole ground, or to treat the subject exhaustively, 
it undoubtedly furnishes a most important contribution towards 
such a treatment. As an example of the work we may in particular 
cite the fifth chapter, “The Fertilization of Plants by Insects,” in 
which there is abundant evidence of close and intelligent observation, 
and a number of facts are collected which are altogether inconsis- 
tent with the Darwinian assumption that cross-fertilization being 
the best thing for plants, and insects the great means of assuring it, 
the whole modification of both is to be explained by its bearing on 
this process. 

It is greatly to be desired that a school of observers may speedily 
arise who, like this author, can use their minds and their eyes for 
themselves, and that they will give us the result of their observation 
in similar fashion. Such independent service is what Science most 


grievously requires at the present day. 
JOHN GERARD, 8.J. 
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